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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Among the Western Orientalists, name of Prof. 
Weber occupies a very prominent place. His edition of 
Shatpath Brahman, and contributions in Indische Studien 
& Indische Streifcn, are still held in the highest esteem 
both by Western & Indian scholars. But the present work 
is Prof. Weber’s crowning contribution to the Indian 
Literature. It deals very exhaustively, in two parts res- 
pectively, the histories of Vedic Literature & the Sanskrit 
Literature, incorporating therein informations regarding 
latest researches and newest publications bearing upon 
the subject. The great erudition and original thinking 
of Prof. Weber has made the treatment of the subject 
matter very comprehensive, and at the same time, new 
light has been thrown on many of the disputed faces of 
our ancient literature. 

Such an illuminating and valuable work had long been 
out of print and not available to the scholars. We, as 
publishers of Indological books, had been constantly 
experiencing the great demand of the book and of the 
resultant frustration due to its nonavailability. There- 
fore with a view to make it available once again, we 
decided to reprint it. We are now extremely glad to see 
our ambition fulfilled. 

We earnestly hope that our venture would be 
welcomed by scholars and lovers of Indian thought, so 
that we may derive further encouragement to undertake 
the reprinting of other valuable, yet out of print works. 
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^PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had keen several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done-; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematie remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text ’unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in- this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precis^y in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same ume serve in some measure 
to present, m mice, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doin^ could i furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English, translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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preface to the second edit/oh 


tion* wMch appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed,, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a Q-erman. 
.dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth, 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that'time still completely enveloped in ohscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the -setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the. object I had before me in these lectures;, 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publir- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinned to be my leading point of view in the present- 
annotation- of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.t 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased' 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — ^in order thus to faci- 

* HtStoire dt la Littlrature' Indimne, trad, dt ^Alleinand par Alfred 
Sddoui. IVia : A. Durand. 1859. 

+ In th© translation, theae brackets are only retained to tnark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; tho 
notes which in the second edition were entirely new are here simply iodi* 
catcd by numbers, — Tn, 
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litate a general view of this part of the subject — to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of,, 
calls for special mention in this place-— I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary .of Bohtlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last sum'mer,^ The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of' a century, will refiect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon’ the two editors. 

A. W. 


Berlin, November, 1875. 


* The second edition bears the inscription : ‘Dedicated to my friends, 
BShtlingk and Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.'— Tn.. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tee lectures heremth presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researched into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Eoyal Library had the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir B.. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the resuR> 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in^some sense be regarded as a 
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coxanentary upon it. Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the specif investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Oolebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Both, Reinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The' form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they -were delivered,^ with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions a^id Recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes^much new matter has been added, 

A, W, 

BinLDT, 7 dfy, 1852. 


* In tbe Winter-Semeetpr of i 85 i -5». 
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At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain de^ee of perplexity, being rather at a loss hovr 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their* subject is the history of ” Indo- Aryan Literature;^' 
for then I should have to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo“ Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, cm I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature;” for the 
111 do- Aryan language is not in its first period “ SanslqriV' 
i.e,, the language of the educated, hut is still a popular 
dialect ; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo-Aryan language with which, we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature.” 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon .your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may he compared to a yet xmcultivated tract of 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, wliile the greater part of it remains covered’ 
crith dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect, A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because iu addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
! prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veih 
I The literature of InSha passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly soJ- But the reasons which have hitherto been- 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones: and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people; 
Should hltte been so long contented with them. In the first - 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
^cient. It is, I think, needmss for me to waste words upon 
the futile natvire of such evidence. In the, next place, as-' 
tronomioal data have been appealed to, according to which* 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 h.q. But these ' 
. data are pven in writings, which are evidently of very | 
’ modern ongin, and they might consequently he the result 
of calculations ^ instituted for the express purpose. Bur- 


1 tn so far as tbi^ claim may not 
DOW be disputed by the Egyptian 
Bipnum.eatal i^oorda and papyrus 
rolls, or ev0n by the Assyrian lifcera- 
tura which has but recently; beau 
brought to light* 

^ Besides, wese calculations are of 
a very vague obaraater, and do not 
yield any such definite date as that 
given alMve, but only some epooh 
^ing between i820>^6o 9 .C., eee 
ii. St., X. 2 $ 6 ; Whitney in Joum, 
R. A. S., i. 317, ft (1854). True, 
the cirouusstanoe that the oldest ra* 
cords begin the series of netkshairas 
with the sign Kj-iUikd, carries us 
back to a oonsidtraUy ewier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
so-called Vedic Calendar, vis., 
to a poriod between 2780-1820 b.o., 
since the vernal equinox coincided 
with Ip ToMri {RfUtikd), iu round 
numbers, about the year 2300 b.o., 
SOS /. 5 *., X 234 236. But, on the 


other hand, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of this work ( 1 852), to 
the effect that the Indians may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions, headed by 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at.a !atei‘ period th.'ough ' 
the commercial relations of the Phoe- ) 
niclaus with the Panjfib, has recently ; 
gained considentbly in probability'; ' 
and therewith the sqggestion of ; 
Babylon as the mother country of the ; 
observations on which this date is '; 
established. See the aeoond of ray ta’b ! 
treatises, Die veduchen RachHchtcn ^ 
vo» dm Nakshali'a (Berlin, 1862), pp.-< 
362-400 ; ray paper, ffaftet* den 
Ittdtader Ramem Jyotiiha (1862), p« 
15 ; St., X. 429. ix. 241. ff.; Vvhit. 
ney, Onental and LinffUmie StUdiit 
(1074), ii. 418, — Indeed, a direct re- 
ference to Babylon and its sea tr 4 de^ i 
in wliioh the exportation of peacocks 
k mentlonod, has lately come to llgUi 
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tier, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B.o., in opposition to the Brahmauical ' 
hierarchy \ but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
piniai, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.O., and- from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions aS to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have beep deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Pdnini's having Kved at that time^ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. . 

The reasons, however, by whi6h we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of i^e Eigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian Tace settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjdb, on 
the Kubhd, or Ktti^riv, in. Kabul.* The gradual spread of 


in an Indian text, the Bilverujdtaka, 
Bee lUitiayeff'in the Milwngtd Azia- 
tiquei (Imperial Rnseian Academy), 
vi ’?77, f” z:®''*', 

■ F ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

to a comparatively late period, no 
great importance can be attach^ to 
it. — Direct evidence of ancient com- 
mercial relations between India and 
the West boo recently be^n found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth 
century, at which time the Aryas 
would appear to have been already 
Bettled on tli e I ndus. For the word 
* »p«,‘ which occurs in i, Kings 
X. 22 , in the form 6r. K^ot, is 
found in these Egyptian texta in the 
form ha/u^ see -Joh. Diimiohen, Die 
FloiU einer egypt. KHigin aue dem 1 7. 
Ja}irh. (Leipzig, 1868), table ii. p. 17. 
Lastly, tumiim, the Hebrew name 
for peacocks (l Kings x. 22, 2 Cbron, 
ix. 21^ necessarily implies that al- 
r^y m Solomon’s time the PbcBui- 
oian opbir-merchants **ODteu affaire 
soii au pays meme des Abhlra soit 
9ur UD autre point de la odte do 


rinde aveo des peupladea dravi^L 
ennea,'* Julien. Vinson, Revue de 
linguittiqve, vi. 120, ff. (1873), See 
also Burnell, JElemcnta of South In- 
dian jPala;ograpkg, p. 5 (Mangalore, 
1874). 

® Or even, as Goldstfiolcer sup- 
poses, earlier than Buddha. 

* Oneof the VodioRishls, asserted 
to be Vatea, of the family of Kaova, 
extols, Ijl'k, viii. 6. ^6-48, the splen- 
did presents, consisting of horses, 
cattle, and uihfrcoa yoked four toge- 
ther — (Roth in the St. Petersburg 
Diet, explains ushira as 'buffalo, 
humped bull;’ gojnerally it means 
* camel') — which, to the glory of the 
Y(fdvas, he received wbifst residing 
with Tiriipdira and Parlu. Or have 
we here only a single person, Tiriip- 
dira Parsu I In the SdfikbtCyana 
Srauta-Siitra, xvi. ii. 20, at least, 
he is understood as Tiriipdira Pdra- 
savya. These names suggest Tir (dates 
and the Persians; see J.St., Iv. 379, o., 
but compare Girard de Ri^Ie, Rmie 
de Dinguiti., iv. 237 (l872h Of 
course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the MahddBhdrafca; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Bd- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was; 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, I. ii. 150, n. ; I. JSt., ii. 192) the very south- 
^ emraost point of the Dekhan had' already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of &Ya. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before tbia 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here he objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus appear to ' 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot' 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from t^ any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of^the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 

I but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of casta For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their .kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on. this account also Buddh* 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. ... ,, 


jPer&iATis Oyruaj that: would ourrentyoftlifl wordTiriihTiridateB, 
bring us too far down. But the Per-- from the Pahlavl «r=: Zend /iji 
fiiana were bo called, and their irpa (given, e.ff., hy M; Brdal, J)i 
own prinof, th* 1-'.^ '.f Perncu norninma (1863), pp. 9, 10). 

-■ i , 1-1 V. is hardly jUstifiad. 

geated hj I, - * Who as ambassador of Seleuoua^ 

Af onattheridJ^te (1874), p. 708, to resided for som^ time at the court 
think of the Parthavas, ie., Parthi, of Ohandragupta. His reports are 
ane, who ae well aia Pirrfaa are men- preserved to us chiefly in the 
tionsd in the time of the Ach»me^ of Arri^, who lived in the seooud 
jxidse ! The derivation, hitherto ^ntuiy A.xiir * - 
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And while the daims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity— its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical -testi- 
^ mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Kik, the- robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to .nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature axe worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- ^ 
' ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- ' 
‘ jiises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these , 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian: 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
’ all the phases of religious development through which the ‘ 
human mind generally has passed. ^The individual pheno- j 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as ; 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their. 

' different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among j 
: them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each ! 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 

' whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
' the corresponding events of human life, while at the same ‘ 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs., ^ 
The number — already considerable— of these natural; 
deities, these regents' of the powers of nature, is further ^ 

■ increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- ^ 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine j 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks > 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and , 
co-ordinating them according- to their principal bearings. ' 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con ^ 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from, 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who- act 
in the heavens, in the air, \ipon the earth , and of these* 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- ' 
sentativGS and rulers respecth^ely. TJiese three ^’adually , 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength-. 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming | 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., Brah^ 
man’^ (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
, in the relation of creatures, of servants only* \ or arbi- . 
; trarily, according as one or other of the three. is worshipped 
as the supreme, god. The sun-god seems* in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour ; the Eersa- 
‘ Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
' extending it stiU further; and in the older parts of the 
Brdhmanas also — ^to which rather than to the Samhitas- 
! the Avesta is .related in respect of age and contents — we 
^ find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities (prAsavt'id We also find ample traces of 

; this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
, relics of antiquity,^ l^ay, as “ Brahman” (masc,), he has 
in theory retained Ihis position, down even to the latest 
; times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
' leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct- and .sensible Infiuence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other.- Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently ihe same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustdn,* and which at the time of the Periplus had pene- 
' trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southeimnost point of the Dekhan. 

But while- we are thus justified in assuining a high' 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, well as on internal evidence, connected with 
; the history, of the HindA religion, ^ the case is sufficiently 
! unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


® Of. my ipanpQT, Zmivediache Texfe popular dialects, for 'whose gradual 
aher OtAiha vnd PorUinta (1S59), pp. development out of the language of j 
393-393. ^ the Vedio hymns into this form it ia 

* To these, thirdly, we hare to absolutely necessary to postulate tha 
add evidence derived from the Ian- lapse of a series of centuries. | 

guage, The ©dicta of Piyadasi, * According to Strabo,, p. 117, 
whose date is fixed by the. ipeution Ai'i-.s-b; (U rlra. Somi, Siva' MaB 
therein of Greek kings, and even of worsiripped i'l il.o m 
‘Alexander himself, are written in k\^s ^Indra, i:. .he ni'iu. ■ 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ouraelyes to the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature -which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect aiiy result Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c.> 
therein contained, is the only one' possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods^ 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period^ I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD, 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


Wb have to diatinguish foxfr Yedas— the Rig-Veda, the 
Sama-Yeda, the Yajui-Yeda, which is in a double form; 
■and the Atharva-Yeda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into tjuree distinct parts— Saiiihita, Brdhmana, and Sdtra. 

Their relation to each other is a;s follows — 

The Samhitd * of the Eo^ is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindds brought 
with, them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had 'there used for "invoking pro- 
sperity on theinselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, iu celebration of the struggle between the 
who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle.” t sohgs are here classified^ 

according to the families of poets to which they are as-'’ 
oribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Saiphitds which 


• Tha name Saxphitfi .(oolleotion) 
-flrat ocoura in the eo-oalled Ara^ji* 
yjika?, or latest supplements to the 
Br^ma^as, and in the Sdtras ; but 
whether in the above meaning, is., 
not as vet certain. The names by 
which tne Sajphitds are designated 
in tbeBr^mapus are>-either riehahf 
*dmdni, wjHAthiy — or B^gveda, 
mareda, Yajurveda, — orBahvrichas, 
Chbandogai, AdhTaryus, — or fr<ty{ 


tidyd, nddhydyot adhyoyana, also 
‘ v^' alone. It is in the Sdtraa 
that we first find the term Obhandas 
specially applied to the Saxphit^, 
and ipore particularly In Ptfnini, 
by whom Nigama, Mantra (?) 
are , also employed in the same 
manner. 

•f* See Both, Zw LiUeratwr und 
Cfeschiehte de$ Wedot p. 8 (Stutt- 
gart, 1846). ' _ 
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vill come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
Tiding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a. fixed 
ritual. For the Saiphitd of the -Sdman, and both the 
Sainhitds of the Yajus, consist only of such richm (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they w’ere practically used \ at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case^ in the 
Yajus. The Samhitd of the Siman contains nothing but 
verses those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 

also. The former, the richosj all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptionsi in the Bik-Sarnhitd, so that the Sama-Samhitd 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering, Now 
the nohas found in the Sdma-Samhitd and Yajub-Saiphita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Jlik-Sarphit^, Of 
this fk triple explanation us . possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Bik, liturgical use having pi'otected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with, the sacred rite, was less sorapulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the ?,ik, and 
inay< have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application ta- the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it su.bsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case tiiey must all bd kept in view, But 
if we look more closely at the, relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus: The richas occurring in the Sdma- 
Samhitd generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their ^ammatical 
forms ; those in the two Saiphitds of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
under the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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numbeTS, both in the Sima-Sainhita and the Yajut- 
Samhitd, Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Bxdhmapas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (^dkhds) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to ah age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to l&kalya and Pailcbdla 
Bdbhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the '{Uk- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Videhaa 
and Pafichdlas, as I shall show hereafter. The Saiphitd ' 
of the Sdman, being entirely borrowed fijorn the Rik, gives ’ 
no clue to the period of its origin; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Sainhitds of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustdn,^ in the country of the Kurupafiohalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmanicsd element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Hay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present. re- 
daction of the Samhitd of the "White Yajus dates from 
the third century B.o. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called Mahiav^tvol, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


’ Or ratiier to th« ea«t of the Indus, in Hindusidn. 
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dhyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this later on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Samhita dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had hecotne dominant. It .is in 
otlier respects perfectly analogous to the Eik-Sajnhita, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahraanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient- book of the Eik-SamhiU. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature ; 

^ while in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their -magical 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition, ' 
But the Atharva-Samhita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged moro to the 
people proper, to its lower grades; whcrc-a.s il.e songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been c.-yrrial ] Tcr cr^v 
of the higher families.* It was not w.: i r : g : a ,r.-. 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. Tliere is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brdhmauas of 
the Rik,, Sdman, and Yajus; indeed .they only originated 
simuitaneprialy with these Brahmauas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brdhmanas* 

The character of the Brdhmaiiaa f may- be thus gene- 


* ThJa surmise, based upon cer- 
tain I ‘ .. V.-.-. v- '1 

certa" • - ■■ .■ :: v ' •' ii 

naltne ‘ v.' 

tlxis 1 I./ ■ ■ ■ . 

it -would belong, on tbe cojitrary, to 
the most ancient and noVde Brah- 
man families. But 1 have elsewhere 
adyanoed the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in order 
to impart a greater sanctity 'to the 
contents, see /. Stt i. 295. [Zwei 


vedische Texte kxb&r Omim. vnd Por- 
tfnia, pp. 346-348.] 

+ T 1 i;. ti-rn -.If.os * I hat which 
relate!* to pr.ayi. , l/r'iAw. ;''.' J?raA- 
wan itself ir-'-a*’*' ‘r-nv'i-ff- ra 
well in a ph.- ■ '! ■ . 

'creating,' ■■...•■/ ■ *■ f- 

ing up,* ‘ elevating,’ ‘ strengthen- 
ing.’ The first mention of the name 
Brdhmana, in the above sense, ia 
found in the Bribmana of the White 
Yajus, and especially in it» thtr* 
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rally defined : Their object is to conneet the sacrificijd 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, pn the one hand, their direct mutual relation; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the partichlar ritual 
in its detail^: in Ldustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and ancdytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- . 
tion. We thus find in- them the oldest rituals we have, 1 
the oldest lin^stic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to ■ 
this, or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the “period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and ‘social order. Kay, they help to bring about this very ' 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- * 
tion.* The Brdhmapas originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imp^ed by oral tradition, and preserved ' 
as well as supplemented in their families and by tbeir , 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more tp*gent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went oh, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their origintd represen- 


teenth- hook. In cases whefe the 
dogthatioal explanation of a oere> 
inonial or other precept has already 
been giyen, we there find the ex- 
pression tasyoktam hrdhmat^am, ‘of 
tjus the Brdhinana has already been 
stated ; * whereas In the books pre- 
ceding the thirteenth, we find in 
such cases tcuyokto handhu^ * its oou- 
■nection has tdready been set fortli.’ 
[/, St., V, 6o, ix. 351,^ — Besides 
Enthmana, Pravachana is also used 
in the Sdnia'Shtras, according to the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Anubr^hmana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except iu 

* Pdpini, iv. 3, 105, directly men- 
tions ‘ older (purdf^aprohict) j 

ma^as and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course,' have 
been in existence in his day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, ’tut. 
yaJk(ila) Brdhmanas.’ [See op this 
Ooldstiicker, Pdnini, p. 132, ff , and 
my rejoinder iu /, St., v 64, AT,] 
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tativeSj were made irx different districts by individual? 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable frorp. the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing, in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, can he said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental (PEferertce in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animdsity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
*flueiice gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarohical 
spirit* — ^has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. ‘Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here- as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brdhmanas is still 
V extant~a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the- families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was. hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahirianas was 


* The Sifflouhy of their preeerve- writing in India, it is important to 
tioD is alao an important factor in point out that the want of Buitable 
the cape, as at that time writing material^ in the. North at least, be- 
either did not exist at ail, or at any fore the introduction of paper, must 
rate was but seldom, employed, have been 'a great obstaole .to its 
f“In considering the question of general use," — Buipell, 0/ 

the age and extent oi the use-* of Indian Palceogtapkyf p. 10, j - 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Sdtras, &o. To the number of the Brdhmanas, or recen-* 
sions of the Samhitds, which were thus dost, belong those 
of the Vdshkalas, Paingins, BhaHavins, l^tyayanins, 
Kalabavins, Ldmakayanins, Sdmbuvis, Khdd^yanins, and 
Salafikdyanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(SamhitAs) specified in the gaija ‘&unaka' (Pan,, iv. 3.1 
106), whose names ate not so much as mentioned else- 
where. ' 

The difference between the Br^hmanas of the several 
Yedas as to subjeot-matter is essentially this : The Brah- 
maiias of the P-ik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the ficto, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its iastra (canon). The Brdhmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sAmms; the Brdhmauas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brdhmanaa of tho pjk:, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Pik-Samhitd is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brdhmaitiaa of the Saman and 
Tajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Saiphitds are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brabmaua of the Sdman enters hut sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah-'" 
maua of the .White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commenta^ on its 
SainhitA, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Saiphitd, A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmaija for some of those books of the 
Samhitd which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Brdhmana 
comprises .100 odhyA/ym instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Brdhmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, hut only in pomt of time, from its Samhitd. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. The Brdhmaija of tHe 
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Atliarvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
■are menusoripts of it in England® 

The common name for the Brahmana literature is 
* hearing/ ie,, that which ia subject of hearing, subject' of 
i exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 

5 consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated* 

S In accordance with this we find in' the works themselves 

frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained ‘in them to any profane person. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb iru which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Siltras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founded , 

* Ifc has aincQ, been published, see for taking exception to the otymo* 

below. It presents no sort of di* logy just proposed, and for regord- 
reot intend relation to the Ath. -ing^the signific >■' ‘i ‘V- .* 

y Saiphita. ‘clue,* as the c- .. i :ii 

* The word Stitra in the above the meaning given in the bt. i-^etets** 

'/ sense occurs first in the Madhukd^!i 4 s Dictionary.— The writing of 

t one. of the latest supplements to the the ludians is of Semitio origin ; 

, ; Br^hmapa of the White Yaj us,, next see Benfey, Indicn (in JErseK md 

in the two Gfihya-Siitras of the Grtiber** SncydopcediA. 1840), p. 254 j 
'}. ^and finally in PtEnini It means my Zndigekc Skiavn (1856), ’p. 127, 

I ‘thread,* 'band,* cf. Lat. suere. fP. ; Burnell, J?^cm. 0 / jSouI A 
Would it be correct to regard it as. Pal,, p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
V an expression analogous to the Qer- the first instance merely for secular 

; man-Aafid (volume) ? If so, the term ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' . v ■ ” ■ 

would have to be understood of the • . . . " ■ ■ 

fastening together of the leaves, and ■' , 1 ■* ■ 

^ /would' necessarily presuppose .the . . ■: ■ • 

^ existenoa of writing (in the same sr . . . 

^ way, perhap- 'i ■words itlim and must abso- 

i;, term flrrt lutely be’ connected with -writing. 

;■ Inquiry intc. I •. See, howerer. T.St.,r. 24, £F, xiu\ 

writing- has not, unfortunately, led 476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
to much result as yet. The oldest us to a mors eertain result in the 
Inscriptions, according to Wilson, case of another word found in this 
date no earlier than the third century connection, viz., cdaAam, ‘syllabic.* 
B.o, Nearohus, however, as is well This word does not seem to occur in 
known, mentions, writing,' and his this sense in the S^hiUf of the Rik 
time oorres^nds very well u^n the (or Sdman) j it there rather signifies 
/ ■whole to Who penM to which we ‘imperishable.’ The connecting link. 

‘I' must refer the origin of the Siitras, betw;een this primary signification 

But as these were composed chiefly and the meaning * syllable,’ which ^ 
with a view to their being committed first met with in the Saiplilt^ of the 
to memory-r-a fact which follows Yajus, might perhaps be the idea of 
from their form, and partly accounts writing, the lattOr being the making ' 
for it— there might be good grounds imperishable, aa'it were, Qf otherwise 
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on the Brdhxiianas, and must be considered as their neces^ 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the- direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmapas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &o.. 
Uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
litual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The. mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
^discussion of tlm details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. ^ The utmost brevity was,. 

, however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
^ to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
I ture of the Siitras became more independent, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent^ 

^ Thus the more ancient a Sdtra, the more intelligible it is ; 

I the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove.^ 
But the literature .of the Sdtraa can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Br^hmanas, for these, as 
a rule,'^ve too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
. the sacnfice, Ipdeed, it is only one particular division of 
^the Sdtras — viz., -the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual^® — ^which bears 


fleeting and efaneecent words and 
syllablea (?), Or la the notioa of the . 
ira perishable , Xdy Of at the root of 
this signification? [In the £rrata 
to the first German edition it was. 
pointed out, on the authority of a 
communication received from Pro* 
lessor Aufreoht, that ajakara is twice 
» used in the 5-ik of the * measuring of 
^ speech;* viz., i. 164. 24 (47), and 
j ix, 13, 3, and consequently may 
. there mean * syllahle,’ According to 

lA - ■ ■ .r . . from 

. ■ ■ . ! .. v’ele- 


* On the mutual relationa of thei 
Br^hmanas andSfitraa, se? also 

vfih 76, -n { ix.. 353, 354. 

• Precisely as in the case of the- 

•' ^ of the 

\i' I r., K . . " . !’£nini, 

1; ■ . ■ : com- 

posed by the ancients from those- 
thab are nearer to his own time. 

On the sacrifice and sacrificial 

1 VhlaTvi «« liM _ Qx ^ ^ 

V V . ■ / // V., ''x . . 

. ■ ■ ■ . i. 

" ' rfi ‘ 1 ■ ■ ■ il 1' ■ " 

rnypaper., jZTttr jfennfniM des vedisohen 
O^&'t'Umla, /, iSr«., ?t’. xiii, 
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the special name of ^rauta-Siitraa, " Sfitraa fotnided 
on the ^ruti.” The sources of the other Siitras must he 
sought elsewhere. 

Side hy side with the Srauta-SiitTas we are met hy ^ 
second family of ritual Siifcraa, the so-called Gpibya-Siitras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at mariiage, as well aa at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smdrta-Siitras, ij$,, 
Siitraa founded on the SmpUi” SitvpM, * memory/ i.e.^ 
that which is the subject of memoiy, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ' hearing/ i,e,, that which is 

the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instructioD 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to aU, it is 'the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of aU, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all ; ritual, on the contraiy, though in. 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external ^oumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the. 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smyiti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on' their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to he in a position to .occupy themselvea with 
other matter’s. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
bands of othet and far more powerful enemies ; dr rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detrimentr of their intdlectual energy, that the latter bad 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs. 
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with wMoh, in theiy ancient homesi the Indians had wor^ » 
shipped the powers of nature, and th6 knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ,ancest 9 rs perhaps 
composed themiand in whose families this knowledge had 
hjsen hereditary. These same families remmned in . tlie ■ 
possession of the traditions connected with “them,- and 
, which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers ’ 
in a: foreign country, anything brought with them from 
^ home becomes invested with a halo of saoredness ; and 
' thus it came about" that these families of singers became - 
families of, priests, whose, influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
y their ancient institutidns were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The. guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an^ in- 
‘^creasingly prominent position^ became ilo r-'-V" 
of these, and, fl-nally, the representati'. . <.■: ■ , ■ 5 ^ . 

itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that ' 
' they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have , 
. been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position, in the larger kingdoms ' 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people proper, the 
^ Flias, or settlers, united f o form a third Caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Sddras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanioal order. The royal 


* Who were distinguislied by their colour, for cacte. [See /. 4. 

▼err colour from the three other lo.] 
castes \ hence the n&me voi’^a, i.t. ^ 
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families, tlie trarriors, wlio, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now t]iat this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts' were, however, .unavailing.; the colossus was 
' too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
•allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
. writings, of the sacrilegious, hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
' passed, away and been forgotten ! 

. The Smarta-Sfitras, which led to this digression; gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
.Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
’ orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when > 
more than men cored to lose of the Smidti — ^that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — ^was in ’ 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
iio its political hearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs untouched in their ancient form; so that these , 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to . 
look for the beginnings of the Hindii legal literature,^ 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the ' 
same names as those of the Grihya-Sdtras. With the ^ 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with ’ 

' For the ritual relating to birth (1854), and M. MXillet, ” tX. 
ktQ Speijer’shook on th&Jdtaliarput i.-xxxvi. (i8S5) ; andlastlyi 0 . Doa- 
(Leyd.en, 1S72) — ^for the marriage ner'e (1S70). , ' 

ceremoniea, Haaa’s paper, Ueher die Besides the Gfibya-Siitras wo 
Heimtksffehr&uche der alien Jnder, find some texts directly called Dliar- j 
. with acUlitionB by myself in J* ina-Sdtras,orS 4 may<£chdrika-S(\tras, *• 
V. 267, ff. ; also my paper Vedis'che which are specified as portions of < 
ffochzciissprUchef ibid., p. 177, ff. Srauta-Stibras, bub which were no - 
p862)— on the burial of the dead, doubt subsequently inserted into 
Euth in S. J>. M, viii. 487, ff. these. 
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civil lawj criminal law, and political law,, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Sfitras ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure qf actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Biiddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar, questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the inilitary caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Hegasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only aTfo 
‘ from memoiy,’ I hold therefore to he perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that fLvqfjM) is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti ki the sense of Srariti-Sastra, ' a 
.treatise on Smriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
liowever— in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmauical religion-^— the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code^ that of Manu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Gribya-Sfitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close qf the Vedic, hut to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Sutras — ^in addition to the Brdhmaiiias, where bub 
few points of contact with these Siltras can be traced — so 
too shaE wq find an independent basis for those Sdtras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shaE find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view baa been best neU, ElmmU of S. Ind. PaloBogr., 
•fit forth by Sobwanbeole, Mtga$- p. 4.] 
ihmci, pp. 50, 51. [B/itfiee also 3ur> 
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Siltras stand on a level with the Brdhmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to ■ those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sdtras, must be 
long anterior to .them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation, of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the pra5''ers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible • purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the tej;t of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve tlie tradition of their origin. It was 
only after tlie lapse of timej and when hy degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed^and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
tlian with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to .take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most convCi^ant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, • and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teaclier 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language,. but embraced the whole 
range of BrahmanicS.! theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume amon^ the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life; in which even the 
women took an active part, and wliich accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained, and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of, the people. hTor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially aftci* 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages ; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centre.^ of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
witii lively emulation carry on' their inquiiies into the 
highast questions the human mind can propound ; women 
i who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, alid who — while in 
astate wlr!"'"' ;u-?irr-,7 frnn'. d''-7ription, seems to have been 
a kind of -..-I.. ‘ , the questions proposed to 

them on sacred subjects: As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties' any, absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was veiy considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Sarnhitds took place. By degrees, veiy extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
tliem — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible^®-— such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the technical terms, how- by the rest of the BrHhmans. On 
ever, which occur for study of the the other baud, GoldatUcker, Boht- 
Ved'a-and the like, uniformly refer lingk, Whitney, and Rotk {Btf 
to speaking and reciting only, and AOiawavtda in Kashmir, p. lo), are 
thereby point to exclusively oral of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
tradition. The writing down of the particular, that .the authors of the 
Vedio texts seems indeed nob to Prdti^^khy as must have had written 
have takeb place until a oomp^’a* texts before them. Benfsy also 
tively late period. See/. i8, fqrmerlv shared this view, but re- 
ff. (i86i). Miiller, Anc, JUt,, p. ' cently (EinUitung in die Gramma^ 
507, ff. (1859); Westergaard, Uebir tik dcr ved. Hj/racke, p. 31), he baa 
dlUsUn Zeitmmi dp' inditchen expressed tlie belief that tbe Vedic 
Gmhichtt (i860, German transla- texts were only committed to writ- 
tion r862, p. 42, ff,); and Haug, ing at a ' late date, long subse- 
Vdjct das Wicsen des vcdiAckm Ac- qiient to their ‘ diosi'ciiaa/s. ’ Bur- 
cM/« (1873, p, 16, nell also, 1 . c., p. 10, is of opinion 

themselves in favour of this theory, tliat, amongst other things, the very 
Hang thinks ihat those Brahmans scarcity of the material for writing 
who were converted to Buddhism' in ancient times “almost precludes 
.were the first who cmisigned ttie the existence of MSS. of books or 
Veda to writing — for pqlemicAl pur- long documents.” 
poses — and that they were followed 
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all bufe impossible tbafc any alteration in tbe text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of tie words, are laid down in the 
Prati^dkhya-Siitras, writings with which we have -but 
recently been made acquainted * Such a PratiMkhya- 
Sdtra uniformly attaches itself to the Sanihitd of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging, to it j 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature; of the 
sounds .emplbyed, the euphonic rules obserrved, the accent 
and its •'modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prdti^dkhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the SamhiU phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Prdti^dkhya, we may^ 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to tbe Samhitd. The directions, as to the recital of 
the Veda,ic., of its Saijihitd,t in the schools — each indivi- 
i dual word being repeated in a variety Of conuectioiia— pre^ 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which , these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us - in the Sfitras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must- naturally have been, cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brdhmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be, its fundar 


* By Roth in his essays, Zur separately in their original form, 
XAiteratw und QescMchU dcs Weda, unaffected by S(iflidMyi,i.f the influ- 
p. 53, flf. (translated in Journ, As. . ence of the words which immedi* 
Bengal^ January 1848, p. 6, ff.). ately precede and follow. Whatever 
This indeed la the real purpose else, over, and above this, ie- found 
of the Pidtii^iikhyaa, namely, to in the PritiiSfikhyas is mereljif acoes- 
show how the continuous Saiphiti . sory matter. See Whitney in 
text is to be reconstructed out of nal Am. Or.Soc,, iv; 25jj^(i85'3).- 
the Fada text, in which the indivi- • ;+ Strictly speaking, only theas 

dual words, of tbe text are given (the Sai^hitfis) are Veda, 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
‘ Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Siltras treating directly of metre, e.g.y the Kiddna-Siitra, 
' and in the Anubramanls, a peculiar class of works*, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Siitras, to, a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and di.9tributed as we 
there find jt into laiger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
‘ dissociated from the linguistic Siitras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
oharaoter. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in tlie Brdhmapas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brdhmapa frequently appeals to Gdthaa, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look -for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Purinas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub* 
jecti but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag* 

. ments preserved, e.g., in the Maha-Bhdrata. The most 
^ ancient wmk of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
‘ devatd by Saunaka, in ^okas, whicli, however, strictly fol* 
lows the order of the Rik*Samhitd, and proves by its very 
, title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
’ class of works. »Its object* properly is to specify the deity 
■ for each verse of the' Rik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, .however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 


*• S®e Part i. of my paper od lodian Proiody, I, St.f viii, i, ff (1863). 
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of the SiStras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in L St, i. 10 1 - 1 20.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
oould not be the case among the priests, who were fami^ 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone ^ 
considerable modilications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection Of 
aynonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from their being “ ranked,” 
‘^strung together,” corrupted into Nighanfu/^ 

and those occupied with them Naighautukcts, One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us.^® It is in • 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words ; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
Nirukti, “ interpretation,” of which Yaska is said to be .the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
.,having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Veddilgas, together with 6ikshd, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
—three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general Cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the cl^s in .general, and it was only ' 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See Kotb, Introduction to tbe 
Nirukti, j). xii. 

To thia place belong, further, tbe 
Nighanfu to the Atharva-S., men- 
iioned by Haug (cf. J. St., lx, 175, 
176,) and the Nigama-Pari^iahta of 
the White Yajua. 


dikshd atill continues to be the 
name of a epeoxes. A oonaiderable 
number of treatiaea so entitled have 
recently been foutid, and more are 
constantly being brought to ligKt« 
Cf* Kielhom, /. St., xiv. 160. 
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iio\rapecially ^esi^ated by those titles. It is in Ydsk^'s 
• work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
- grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ-' 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Siitras had already estah* 

^ iished with sa much minuteness — ^but only for each of the ' 
Veda-Samhitds — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
' the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of lan^age. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflectiofis 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root, Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
bv name individually, others generally under the name of 
'NairukLis, Vaiyilkaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk acliviry prevailed in this branch of study. 
To jud^e from a passage in the Kaushttaki-Brdhmail^a, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India ; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Pduini 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Papini — from 
Ydaka to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
I very close of it, pr even at the beginning of the next . 

period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- ‘ 

V matical word§ ,by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols ' 
of Ptirdni, i:'ipl’i i; a great amount of study in the interval ' 
r.-M i'.i himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore he regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a niethod which, is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 

development 'r-vV "dth, and subsequently •' 

to, the Brdhr »; ■ ] ■ ■ : ■ ^ field and in that of 

giammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, -on the other hand, the method may 
occasionaEy be. 
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Several hymns of a speaiilative purport in the last book 
of the Rik-Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is home out by the old renown 
of Indiain wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnoSophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an. early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had ac^quired some vigour, different opinions 
and .starting-points .should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regaiding ilie origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and. difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brah- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; wlule in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of dijference naturally was whether indiscrete 
; matter or spirit was to be assumed as the First Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. From, among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
; veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The Word buddha, “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the 'use both of the root budh in 
, the Brahrhaiias, and of the word huddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantio writings. The technical 
1 application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
. is in the case also of another word of the kind, ^ 

, which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists ' 

■ as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root iram, but also the word iramaiia itself, 
as a titb- '■■■:'* r'-v^v pointed out in several passages 

in the l‘; . : . ■* 'Ir. Megasthenes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the Bpaxf^av€<? and the Xapfidvai, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter witli 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not ' 'tI fc.- ’■ > 
expressly mentions the vXo^m-r-i.e., th-' ji:.*' 'ria, . ' ■ > 
and 'VUnaprasthas, the first and third of the stages- into 
which a Brahman^s life is distributed —as forming part of 
the Xapfidvai. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpaymave^ were the “ phil- 
osophers" by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Xappdvav, on the contrary, those ^yho 
gave themselves up to' special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The Updpva^, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, /. AIC. 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander's time, 
he describes as 'accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpaxpdve<i, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with- the Xappdvai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Pramanas, i.e., founding their belief on pramdi)a, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, .we should in 
this case hardly be jiwtified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as .true of Alexanders time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brdhmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanishads {upanishad, 
a session, a lecture); Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to svstematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in. the Aran- 
yak^,* is., writings supplementary to the Brahmaiias, and 
specially designed for the v\ 60 toi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, 


* The name Xra^yaka oooufs^ret passaged in coiifej-adiatinction to 
in the vArttika to P^. iv. 2, 129 [see ‘ Veda’), iii, no, 309 ; and in the 
on this, 1 . V. 49], then in Mauu, Atharvopanishads (see / St,, ii 179). 
iv. 123 ; Ydjnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, altliough perhaps originally annexed to a 
lBrahmai;ia or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may he, 
have come down to ua only — in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Purapas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modem Brdlimanas 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form ‘ 
and in other relations — ^in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them ai’e only in part- identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — dimply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Siitras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised aa of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedio literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us — must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — ^I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions — though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the. solemn sacrifices; in the first place, of those' 
offered in, the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Glermanic 
mind, too, being so. peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India mdre than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
he early devoted to it. Thus* we find in the later portions 
of the Yajaaaneyi^Sanihitd and in the Ohhandogyopani- 
shad express ,niention made of "observers of the stars”, 
and " the science of astronomy and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are .enumerated singly in 
tlie Taittiriya-SarphiU, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must ne.ce.ssarily* have been estahlished 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 b.o. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns aarpovofita as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaxfiape<:, iSTeverfcheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period; thoir 
obseryations were chiefly confined ,to the course of the 
moon,' to the solstice, to a few fixea stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. ^ 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Saip- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to he gathered, Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own ■ 
distinctive name. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite, . - ^ * 


* See I. 8t.i ii. 240, note. [The '«eem)i to he that contained in the 
Correct numbers are rather 2780- Jy otiah a,, we obtain the years 1820- 
i820B.a,jaee/'/Si.,x. 234-336(1866); S60, il>i4. p, 236, ff. See furtlier 
and for the- bkarayti series, 'wbioli the remarks in note *2 above.} 
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From tHs preliminary survey of Vedio literature ’We 
now pass to the -details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deed with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with ea6h Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the The Rigveda-Samhitd pre- 

sents a twofold subdivision— the one purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recOnt; the other more ancient, and 
baaed on internal . grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashiakas (eighths), nearly eq[ual in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(lectures), and each of .these again ii>to about 33- (2006 in 
aH) vargas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^® 
The latter is that into ten maxy^cdas (circles), 85 anmdlcas 
(chapters), (hymns), and lo.^^orichas (verses) ; 

it rests, on the variety of authors to, whom the hymns are 
ascribed; Thus the &st and tenth Ma 7 } 4 (il (»9 contain 
songs by Rishis of different families ; the siecond 
on the contrary {as%t* ii* 71-113), opntains songs belong- 
ing to dyitsainada ; the tldrd ii. 114-119. iii. 1-56) 
belongs to Viivdmitxaj the fourth (gsht. iii. 57'-n4} to 
Vdmadeva; the fifth (ew^?, iii. 115-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri; 
the: sixth iv. 80-140, v. 1-14). to Bharadvaja; the 
seventh (os^f.^v, 15-118) to Vasishtha; the eighth {asht, 
V. 119-129, vi. 1-81) to Kanva; and the ninth (osTif, vi. 
82-124, vii 1-7 1) to Afigiras.^® By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also tl^eir families. The hymns in each separate TmndIMa 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed.^®*^ Those ' 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


For particulars see /. iii, 

.255 5 Mailer, 'Ane, 'S, p, 

220 . 

“ The first mmdulti pcmtaipa 24 
anuvdhas hTid 191 wi^ftw^theaeooud 
4 an, 43«.,' the third 5 on. 62 g,; the 
fourth 5 on, 58 the fifth 6 an. 

a.; the sixth 6 on. 75 the 
seventh 6 on,. 104 the eighth 10 
on. 92 9. (besides Ji vdhkhilya- 


the ninth 7 on. 114 #.,* and 
the tenth 12 an, ioi«. 

bmziff ■ ':'5 //. . r 0 

32) i . /. - . I ; .-.y 

P- ^67), points out that in 
books 2~7 the hymns to Agni and 
Indra are arranged in a descending 
gradation as regarcte the number of 
veraea. 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mindalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-SamhitA, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it j whereas the tenth moTj^dala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the maTidalas occurs in the 
.^tareya-Aranyaka, and in the two Gyihya-Siitras of 
A^valayana and ^aakhAyanA, The Pratiidkhyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of da^atayyas^ t.e., the songs 
“ in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Annkramaiif of Kdtydyana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into oshiaMs and adhyd^yas. The 
name as denoting hymn. «rf"rT - f-y t’-f first time in 
the second part of the ■. i' : \Vi::- Yajus; the 

Rig-Brdhmanas do not seem to be acq^uainted with it,®® but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Araiiyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the ^dkalas, and 
belongs specially, would seem, to that ^branch of tbis 
school which bears the name of the ^ai^iriyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, have but 
occasional notices, but the* difference between the tw'o does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth maridala contains 
eight additional hymns, making loo in all, and that, con- 
sec[uently, its sixth asMaka consists of 132 hymns The 
name of the ^akalas is evidently related to ^akalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Bxahmauas and Siitras, who is 


* This ia a mistake. They forme 4 part of the eighth 
know the word not only in the When I wrote the aborve I was pro- 

above, bub also in a technical sense, bably thinking of the VdlakhiJyaa, 

viz., as a designation of one of the whose number is given by Siya^js, 
six parts nf the iaztixk (‘ canon *), in his commentary on the Ait, Br , 
more especially of the main sub-" as eight (of. Rotb, Zur Litt. wid 
Kfcanoe of it ; when thus applied, dea TTcrfa, p. 35 ; Haug on 

appears in a collective mean- Ait. Br., 6 . 24, p. 416), whereas the 
ing, comprising several alii^aa, Cf. editions of MUller and Aufrecbt 
Sdilkh. Bi'ihm., xiy. i. have eleven. But an to whether 

lam at present unable to oorro- these eight or eleven Villahlnlyas 

borate this statemeub in detail. I belong specially to the Vdshkalas, I 

can only show, from Saunaka’s cannot at present produce any direct 
Anuvdkdmikramanl, that the recen- evidence. On other ’ differences of 
sion of the V^hkalas had eight the Vdshkila school, ftc., see Adalb» 
hymns more than that of the Kuhn, in I. JSt., 1. 108, ff. 

las, but not that these eight hymns 
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stated by Yaska to be the author of the Padapjitha* 
of the R'ik-Samhitd..t .According to^ the accounts in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus (the Satapatha-Brdhmana)^ 
a &kalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Ydjnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha^ and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Ydjnavalkya, He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers,~Varkali also (a local form of 
Vdshkali) is the name of one of the teadhers mentioned in 
the eecond part of the ^atapatha-Brahmana.®^ 

The Sdkalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the iSiinakas, and to ^aunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,! which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
{rigvedagiopiaye), as, for instance, an Anukramani of the- 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anmdlms, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhdna) of the verses and their 
constituent parts, ^ the above-mentioned ByihaddevaU, 


Or rather Durga, in hia comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; ae© Roth, p. 39, in- 
troduction, p. Ixviii. 

^ Thia is the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
in which each word of the text 
stands hy itself, unmodified by the 
eupbonio ohangee it has to undergo 

t His name seems to point to 
the north-west {?). The scholiast on 
Ptinini[iy, 2. 117], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mabi^bbdshya, cites 
^dkala in connection with the B^bi- 
kaa ; see also Burnouf, Introduction 
0. VBut. du Buddh., p'. 620, ff. The 
passage in the siiiira of Pi^ini, iv. 3, 
128, has no local reference [on the 
data from the Mahdbhftshya hearing 
on this point, see I, St,f xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 4453. On the other 
hand, we find Sdkyas also in the 
Kosala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the 
yanins in the Vajus, we do not ex- 
actly know what to make (see be* 
l(nv). [The earliest mention of the 
word ^dkala, in immediate reference 


to the B-ik, occurs in a memorial 
verse, yo^nagdthdf quoted iu the 
Ait. Br^m., iii. 43 (see /. Bt,, ix, 
277). — For the name ^ai^iriya I can 
only cite the pravara section added 
at the , close of the AivaMyana- 
^rauta-Sdtra, in which the Sai^iris. 
are mentioned several times, partly' 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the ^uflgas.] 

This form of name, which might, 
be traced to vfikala, occurs also in 
the l^^lch^yana Ara^jyaka, viiJ.‘ 2 : 
“ aiUistakasraTp. VdrkaUno bfihaiir 
dhar cd>hisampdd(tyanti;’* though the 
parallel passage in the Aitar. Arajjy.,, 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded,, 
reads instead of “ VdrhalinOf*’ “ vd 
(j.e., vai) ArkaUno I ** 

X By Sha^guru^ishya, in the in- 
troduction to his oom-mentary on. 
the Rig-Anuki'amaiji of Kilty^yana. 

Rather ivto Vidh^na tests (se©' 
below), the one of which has for its. 
object the application of particular 
fickas, the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, after tbo manner of the 
Sdmavidhiina-Brtihmapa. 
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the Prdti^dkbya of the Eik, a Smarta-Siitra* and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the ’ Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 

: It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 

‘ ■ ■ these writings might be the work of 

one individual ^aunaka ; still .they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the- ^aunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the son of Vai^ampayana, is ‘said 
to have repeated the Mahd-Bh^rata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the Harivan^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the Sunakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued $.till later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it i at least not impossible 
that the teacher of A^valayana and ,the sacrificer in the 
Nairaishaf forest are identical — In the Brahinana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct ^aunakas meu; 
tioned ; the one, Iiidrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. 559s, ff.)> fke other, 
Svaiddyana, as Audichya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Krama-patha..oL the Rik-Samhita a 
f^anchdla Babhravya^ is mentioned. Thus we see 'that ^to 
the Kuru-Panchalas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom Sa- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the ’Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 


* On the Gyihya of 6auuaka, &ee 
SteuKler, /. St.^ i. 243. 

+ The sacrifice conducted by this 
^annaka in the Naimisha forest 
‘would, ill any .case, have to be dis- 
tinguishod from the great sacrificial 
festival of the Naitnishlyas, so often 
mentioned in the Brdhma^as. 

in the Rik'Pi-difc^ xi. 33, merely 
Bibhravya j oqly in Ual^^’s scholium, 
is he designated as a Pjiftcbdla. As, 
however, the Pahcluilas are twico 


quoted as au authority in the text 
of the Rik-Pi’dti^dkliya itself, viz., 
ii, 12, 44, and that beside the 
Prdchyas (people of the east), the 
above conclusions still hold good. 
See Regnier on Rik-Pr,,,ii. 12, p. 
113. Compare also ^r., xii, 

13, 6 (panchdlapadavrUtih), and 
SaTphitopanishad-Brdhmana, § 2 

{sarvaira Prdchya Pdilchdlishu muk' 
taijh, sarvaird 'muhtam). 
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and this v/as probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic time. They contain relics of 
the cliildlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and of Gabala and 

Kep^epo^,\ Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Yarmna, 
Ovpav6<i, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zev^, Diespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
Av/juTjTTjp ; of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs ; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and' other such notions.}: Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymiis of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance; as it were, into the work-' 
shop whence it originally proceeded.! 


* See Kuhn, in Haupt's DmUche 
Zeiischriftf vi. 125, ff. 

•i* I. <S(!., li. 297, jT. [ami, Btill ear- 
lier, Max Muller j' see his Chips 
from a German Workshop, ii. 182]. 

^ See Kuhn, I, c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrift filr vergldckende 
Bprackforschunp, edited by him 
jointly with Aufreoht [vol. i., 1851). 


§ See Z. D. M. G., v, 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, comparative my- 
thology has been enriched with much 
vahuv We Blatter, but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced, Deserving of special men- 
tion, besides various papers by Adal h, 
Kulin ill his Zeitschrift, are two 
papers by the same author, entitled. 
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“ Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their - antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gi-adual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In botli of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. Jn the songs of the Rile we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are dejpicted either- 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as- 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, qn the 
other hand, *‘the .contest* descends from heaven tO’ 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father,, 
.and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him. 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly,, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [Edsaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran; and. 
i-t , ’’■ •/ed for the oppressed people by the. 

L-'. ■ .* Jraitana in the Veda, Thradtaond in 
Zend — are freedom .and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil" Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 2000 yeam, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the field of' 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Perdddn, may be traced also in the ease of demahid 
(Yama, Yima) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikavds- 
(Kavya U^anas, Kava Ud) ; and probably also in the case 
of K,ai Khosrfi (Sudravas, Hudravanh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


t)ie Stralihunft dea Feuera und des 
Qmeriranks (1659), and Uehev Ent~ 
vxicfchingssiufcn dei- Mythanbilduiig 
(1S74) : further. Max MilUor’s 
Comparative Myiholoyy’ in the 
(^ford Essays (1856), reprinted in 
the Chips, ?ol. U, ; M. Brtial, Hsr- 


cideetCacus{i^ 6 'i) > Cox. Mytliology 
off - ^ : 

A. 

logy 2 ruis.;; umi M^totouia' 

Vedica (1S74).] 

* Sec Both, in Z, Z>. M. ih 
316, ff. 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning; and in the Indian 
opic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Ipdra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
'principal figures of the Maha-Bhdrata and Kdmdyana fall 
.away like the kings of IFirdiisi, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient m 3 ths about the gods have been 

tapplied. The personages fade *■ ' ^ ’ 1. and in 

this representation are only : ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ ■ crea- 

'fcions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
.as to the. time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
•growth, in the more ancient of them the Indian people 
.appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of Small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
’tiiity, leading a patriarchal life - as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or -in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of 'the gods by the com' 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
us priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
•praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
.selvea hy their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Vi^vamitra, which 
Tuns through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
‘Veda who claims to -be descended from Va^ishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Va^ishtha 
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^ having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vi^vamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times.— "The inlinence of these royal priests does not> how- 
ever, at this early period/ extend beyond the sacrifice; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of settlers. 
The prince, who was probably elected, is called Yi^pati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position lield 
by women. at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most excpnsite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very oonspiQuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house and approach the gods in united prayer. 

The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man's dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a* sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gi'atitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign®® to the Indian. ‘Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says,®^ claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an ■ , ■ jo. 

In this free strength, this vigorous . .■ “ ■ ; ■ ^ a 

very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is .presented to us than that to which we are ' 
accustomed from later times. I have already encleavouiud 
above to show how this state of things became gradually ' 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the . dispersion over Hindustdn, and 
the enervating influence of the new' climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the — 
from the Indus across the- Sarasvati . ' 


‘ Quite foreign * is rather too 
strong an expression. See Roth’s 
paper, DU MchsUn OUUr der aru 
achm V 6 ikcr, in Z. 0 , M. G., vi, 72 


(1851).^ There are different phases 
to be distinguished. 

Viij. S., iii. 50 ; or, " Kill him. 
then will I sacrifice to thee," Ta'vtt,. 
S., Vi. 4. 5. 6. 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought, about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St., i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on^, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Saiphita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period wben the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-PancMlas * who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain tliat not 
a few of the songs were composed -either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, 

I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hi'ta. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard- to its con- 


* MarjidaJa x. 98 is a dialogue 
between Deviipi and Sarptanu, the 
two ‘ Kauravymi' as Y^eka calls 
them. In the Mabd*BhdraUi 
ianu is the name of the father of 
Bhishma ami Vichitravkya, by 
whose two wives, Ambikd and Am- 
bilikd, Vydsa became the father of 
Dhritardshtra and 
Saiptariij is, therefore, the grand- 
father of these' latter, or the great- 
grandfather of the Kauravaa and 
Pdndavns, the belligerents in the 
Mahd-Bhdrata- We should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in this epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of tho ]^ik-Sainhitd 1 It is, 
hoyfever, questionable whether the 
SaiKitanii of the Mahd-Bbdrata is 
identical with the ^aiptanu. men- 
tioned in the Rik; or, even if we 
take this for granted; whether he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic legend in majorem rei 
gloriam. Devdpi, at leagt, wlio, 
according to Yjiaka, is his brother, 
has in the Rik a different father 
from the one given in the epia Sea 
7 . St, i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
•with it, to what period it ought possibly , to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
•even begun.^ 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the 'god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of, songs is 
dedicated, viz., India. India is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number ef the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally/ which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as. he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to aU the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
•W8 meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the MarutS, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Rudra, the 
iowling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedio Olympus; I had only to sketch generally 


See now Perfsch, Uj^ahkJuty p. tralhlatt^ 1875, p. 522); I, St., ix, 
57 (1854; compare Literariichea Cm. 299, xiii. 279, 280 ; /. Sir., i. 19. 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice. 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import; hut the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, ie., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished hy the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yd^ska.^® Both works, in their turn; 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Mghantus, v/e have the commentary of Bevarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the "fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found- only -one* 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svarnin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as -well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefl^y-'p- respect of arrangeinent only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted oraEy rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, hag 
come down to us, but- it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Siyandcharya."^ From the long series oi 


^ Muir’s Original Sanskrit TesOSf 
Tol. T. (1870), is the best sourca of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

This name appears both in the 
Yai^aa in the last book of the ^atap. 
Br., and in the Kc(^4^nukrama of 
the Atreyi school, where he is called 
PaiQgi, and described as the pupil 
of Vailanuidyana, and teacher of 
’Tittiri, From P^, ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that Pdgini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Taskdsior the patronymic 
Ydska^ Compare on this the /jmvara 
action in the AfivaldyaTm-^rauta 
SCtra The Vaskd OairihhHdh are 
mentioned in the which 


again is quoted by Pd^iini; see 

St., iii, 475. k direct reference 
to Ydska is made in the ^ik-Prdt. 
and in the Bpihaddevatd; see also 
7 . St,, viii. 96, Z45, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mcntariea on almost all branches of 
tb e Ved 08, and 0 n various other im por- 
taut and extensive works as well, 
are ascribod to Sd^’aija and liis 
brother M,d(lhava, is to be explained 
by the practice prevailing in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who payo them, and leave 
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centuries* between Ydska and Sdyana but scanty remains 
of an exegetio literature connected with tbe Rik-Sanahiti 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered 
Samkara and the Yed antic school turned their attention 

chiefly to the ’^7— -leaa, a gloss upon a 

portion at lea . I.i ■ - . was c&awn up by 

i4.nandatlrtha,.a pupil of ^amkara, of which there is an. 
exposition by Jayatirbha, comprising the second and third 
adhydyas of the first ashtaha^ in the Library of the India 
House in London.” - addition to Burga’n 

commentary on the N ■ . , , ‘ ^ ■ os Bhatta Bhaskara 

Midra and Bharatasvamm as expositors of the Vedas.^^ 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the 5»ik-Samhit^, in which he refers to .Ka^akritsiiQ,. 
Ekachfirpi, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work^ 
For Bharatasvdmin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devardja (on the hTighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, Mddhavadeva, 
Bhavasvdmin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called tTata^ wrote a commentary on the 


tho fruit of thoir labour to him as 
his property. Mdidhava, and prob« 
ably also S^yn^a, were- miniatera at 
the court of King Butk(i at Vijaya* 


difference of their cbntenls'and style, 
to a variety of authorabip. [Accord* 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of tho Vaiiia-Bitth- 
naapa, p, viii., ff. (1873), the two 
names denote one person only. 
Sdyapa, he says, is “the Bhoga* 
TuCtha, or mortal body, of Mddhava, 
the soul identified with Vlshpu.” 
Burnell is further' of opinion that 
the twenty-nine writings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mddhava himself, unas- 
sisted to any largo extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five years between 1331-- 
1386 A.D,, which he spent as abbot 
of the monastery at ^riiigeri, under 


the name Vidydrapyosytlinin. Se* 
my remarks to the contrary in jWic- 
ran'sehes Centnalblatt (187$)^ p. 1421. 
Burnell prefers tho form Vidydtia- 
gara to Vijayanagara. CowelT, ia 
his note on Colebr., Misc. Ras.^i. 
23s, has Yidyd" and Vijaya® side by- 
side,} 

*■ Sdq Roth, Zur Lilt., p. 22. 

To these have to be added 
Skandasv^mm (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) j and as anterior 
to Stiyapa we must probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, Rdvapa^ 
and Kau^ika (or is tbe latter idea* 
tical with BUattu Kauiika Bhaskara 
MiiSra ? cf. Burnell, Oatgiogue of 
Vedic MSS,, p. 12), and" the Gd- 
^hdrtharatnarndltf; Burnell, VaMahr,, 
p. xxvi., ff. ; Miiller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the j^ik- 
Saiphitd, vol. vi. p. xxvil,, ff. Some 
extracts from Rjtvana’s commentary 
have been published by Fits- Ed ward 
Hall in Journal Aa, Sac. Bang,, 
1S62, pp. 1 29- 1 34. 
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Samhita of the White Yajus^not the Rik-Samhitd, a& well 
as cominentaries on the two Prati^akhyas of the Rik and 
.the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to u? through 
Colebrooke's excellent paper ‘‘ On the Vedas,” in the As, 
Res. voL viii. (Calc. 1 80S). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his T' 

1S30), partly in the edition of ■ ' ! "i 

translation, which only appeared, after the early death of 
the lamented author (ihid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
jespecially in Roth’s already often quoted' and excellent 
Abhandlwigen ZitieratuT und Qeselmhie dcs. Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Sainhita, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Miiller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company-; the first ashfaJca appeared in 1 849. At the same- 
time an edition of the' text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Miiller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French ^translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Saiphita (i848“i85i); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashtaha only has as yet appeared.®^ 


Mailer’s edition of the text, 
together with the commentary of 
Siyaipia, a complete index of words, 
and list of pratikat, is now com- 
plete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 
has also published separately the 
text of the first ip 

hitd-s^uipada-'pdiha (Leipzig,- 1856- 
69), as also the whole 10 mapdalas, 
likewise in double form (London, 
1S73). The first complete edition 
of the text was published, in Eoman. 
transliteration, by Aufrccht, in vols. 
vi. and vii. of the /nd-iscAe Studie^i 
(1861-63), Roer’s edition of text 
and commentary, in the Bibliotheca 


Indioa, Kos. *-4 (Calo. 1849), 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydyci, A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long ago os 
1S33, extends but a little farther 
(i‘ 1 - 35 )* Wilson’a translation, 
five volumes have appeared ; Mio 
last, in i866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it np to inaii}.d 
viii. 20. Benfey published «n rns 
Orient und Occident (rS 6 o -681 a 
critical translation of mand • i* 
n8. Twelve hymns (o the Manus 
are translated and furnished with a 
detailed commentary m vol t of Max 
Miiller’s mgveda SaijihKd, trans- 
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We now tnm to the Brdhma'tjjas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the AUareya-Brdh/iriaim and th« 
&6/fQMyana- {ox KausMtaki-) Br&hmoiria, They are closely 
connected with one another,’*^ treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfreqnently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiedy differ. In the ^dnkhdyana-Brah- 
mana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brdhmapa. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice ; whereas In the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
'SdfiMidyana-BraJuna^ia we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhy^yas of the Aitareya-Brdh- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the ^dnlchd- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhy&yas 
in question are hut a later addition to the Aitareya-Brdh- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brdhmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight ;pa^ohikds, or pen- 


iakd and tse^lained (London, iSSgi), urid AiTiawwmda ilber Qcogra-^ 
T 3 at the Bcholar irho has dono most pMa^ QcschicUt und 7(^ifasaung dca 
hy Mr for the riglit understanding alien Indiena (the identification here 
of the laik is Roth; both in the mentioned, p. 13, of the Vedio 
commentary added to his edition of Sarasvatl >yith the Indus, was first 
Ydsk^a Tifirukta (Qdttingeu, if?4S^ made by myself ; cf. Vdj. S. Spec,^ ii. 
52), and in the great 8t.Petar8burg So tf., 1847), and Die philo.saphi- 
Sanskrit Dlotiouary (ee?en rols., eehen und veligiSsen Anackmungen 
^853-^), edited by Bbhtlingk and jdca F«fa(Prag, 1875); Alfred HU. 
him. 'Sere we may.alao mention the ’ ' 7 i-' . 

following works ;-~Gra 38 mann, ■:>: ;'■■■ 

te.rl>wh awTO ^igvtda (1873, ff.) ; dvirgyn V<iM Wodan in ZciCao/w*i/t 
Delbrick, Das altindiache Verium ■<-. v-tt Series, 

{1874) 5 Bcnfey, MtdtUung in die ■■ ■ .■ . .... '.to draw 

GrammaUk der vedischen Spractie ' .■ 'i; Original 

(1874), and Die Quantitdtsversohie- .‘^--•’’—7 "V.*. ''j't-'*-; , -^cond edit, 
denkcitenindmSariih.tt(t-undPada- \ ..v- ' which the 

Texten dcr Vedm; BoHenaen, Die ;. contained 

Lieder des Paid^ara, mZ,D. M. G.' • ' 7 - . . je’ different 

xxii. (1868) ; S'uberKdg lAeder dee stages and phases of Indian life at 
Rigveda, iiierseizt von Karl Qeldner that early period is clearly and com- 
Mnd Adolf Kaegi, wit BdirUgen von prehensivdy grouped; translations 
R. Roth ('IHibingen, 1875) — reviewed of numerous Yedic passages and 
w Abel Bergaigna in the Jteme pifcccs are given. 

Oritique, Dec. ii and 18, 1875 ; * See on this I. St,, il. 2S9, 

Alfred Ludwig, Die Nachrkhten dee [apd is:. 377]. 
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tads), v/hile the SdfiJdtiyana-BraLinana contams 30 > and 
It IS perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Panini 
V 1. 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or ^.o adhydyas^^d. view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Pali’s time, at all events. 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might he drawn as to the time of their conaposition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to bo found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brdhmana (see Z i 199, ff), from which 
it at any rate 'TTi'.Vv f-ll'w'j that their scene is the 
country of the !■■■.“■:■!• ..S:’. .'.‘r and Va^a-U^inaraa (see 
viii 14). In the mtion is made 

of a great sacrilic :■ \ ‘ .. but this can. 

hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Mahd-Bh^rata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a veiy 
special prominence, amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of 6iva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
ISana and Mahddeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
a special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring,, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the ^dnkha- 
yana-Br^hmana ranlcs chronologically with the last books- 
of the Samhitd of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brdhmana and of the Atharva-Samhitd in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the ^ankhayanarBrdhmajja implies, aa 
ali’eady hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language,, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [Z ii 309.] 

Both Bralimanas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dhhydmxvidas.i.^,, those versed in tradition 
and gdthds^ ahhiyajna-’gdthds, a sort of memorial verses 
{IcdHlcds), are also frequently referred to and quoted The 
names Rigveda, Sdmaveda, and Yajmweda, a.s well as trayi 
vidydf a term used to express tliem collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the ^ankhayana-Brahmana, however, specml 
i*egard is had to tlie Paingya and Kaushitaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shftaka being always recognised as iiiial. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Biuhinana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the ICauaMtaka and the Paingya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana .only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one-^in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Sdhkhdyana-Brahm.ana is to be considered a later pi’odiic- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brdhmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, wliUe the Aitareya-Brdhmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
iPaingya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahmana of tlie White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paiiigi* was descended, and probably also 
Pifigala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Paingi 
Kalpalp is expressly included by the commentator of 
Papini, probably following the Mahdbhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Siitras, in contradistinction to the Asmara-* 
ihaJp Kalpcth, with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the Alvaldyana-Sdtra. 
Tlie Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paiugi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Sdyana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regai'ds the name 
Kaushitaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the ^dnkhayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by tlie Kaushitaka is invariably * 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by ^afikhayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly tlie“ property of the Kaushftakins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked. 


* The quotations from Brtihmanas Paiilffi KalpaA m the Mahdbhdshya, 
in Tjlska, iherefore, belong in part seel. Sc,, xiii, 455,] 
perhaps to the Paifigya (?). [Oa the 
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interprets the 'work rinder the sole title of the “ Kauslii- 
taki-Brahniana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maha-Kaushitaki-Brahmaua, so that we have to infer the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, — pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushltaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which otiierwise 
belongs only to the'Sdmaveda: this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name 
khayf ;• \ V/ ^ occasionany with the 

form > : : • , ,t the former would seen^ 

to deserve the preference ; its earliest occuiTence is pro- 
bably in the Prati^dkhya-Svitra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the '^i'k invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their ‘own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; hut this, of course, does not detract 
ii’om their value. One of them, the legend of Sunafi^epa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, is translated by Both in the Indische Studim, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ihid., ii. 112-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated into the Brdhmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly ar<^liaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the.xest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from, twm points 
of view; first, because- they contain, .to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would othei'wise liave 
remained almost entirely obscure. 

bn the A'itareya-Brdhmana we have a commentary by 
Sayapa, and on the Kaushftaki-Brahmana one by Yiua- 
yaka, a son of Mddhava.^ 

The Aiiareya-Brdlimaria has by Martin Haug, 2 vols-, Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1063,866/ St., ix. 177-380 (t865). 
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To each of these Brdhmaiias is also anBexe<3 aB Aran- 
yaka, or ‘ forest-jrortion/ that iSi the portion to be studied 
in the forest by tho sages known to us through Mega> 
sthenes as caid also by their disciples. This 

tbrest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindiis are 
so eminently diatinguished. Accordingly, the writinga 
directly designated as ATa5;iyakas bear this character im» 
pressed upon them in®a very marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of XJpanishacb -only, in which, generally 
speaking, a hold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The • •-/' '■ ■■■'• ■83b consists of jdve hooks, each 

of ■ ■, , ! Aranyaka. The second and third 

books’^ form a separate TJpanishad ; and a still further sub* 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sectiona 
of the second book, which are particularly consonaut with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass tcar^ as the 

AitaT&yopanisliad.^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to he the son of 
Vi^ala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is ihdeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusivelyproves the correctness of trac* 
hig to him the views therein propounded For we must 
divest ourselves the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparfeing them to Ms pupils; the knowledge of 
them was kansmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


'Che legend of Sunaljfiepa (vii. 13- 
r8), had been diseusaed by Koih; see 
also M. Miiller, Hist of A. 8 . i.,, p. 
573, ff. Another Bcekion of it (viii. 
5-20), treating of royal inangnra- 
tiona, bad previously been edited by 
Sehonborn (Berlin, 1862). 

The first fasciculus of an edi- 
tion. togetiier with Sdyana’a com- 
mentary, of the Aitareya-ilranyaka, 
by R^endra Laia ittitra, has juat 


come to band (Nov. 30, 1875), see 
Bibliotheca. Jndiea, New Series, No. 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i. 
4. 1. 

* Seel. St.,) 388, fir 
This Aitareyopanisliad, amongst 
others, has been ediled (with 6arp- 
kara’s commentary) and translated 
by Roer, Biil. Jnd,, vii 143, ff 
(Calc 1850), XV. 28, ff, (1853). 
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fiome definite form or other, always however retaining his- 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding theauthors of works that have been handed down 
to US, mentioned in these works themselves. For the rest„ 
the doctrines of Aitareya must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Arap- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasona 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Arai^yaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to A^valdyana,’^ the pupil of ^aunaka; nay^ 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Golebrooke's state- 
ments on the subject, Misc, E$s,, I 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brdhmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sdma-Sfitras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Map^dkas, or 
Mdpdjikeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and. 
the Maudfiki-&k8hd, a grammatical treatise. The former,, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced bac’r t' '■h- - 

who is named here as well as in the 
The contents of the Aitareya-Arapyaka, as we now 
have it,®® supply no direct clue to the time of its composi- 


* I find an AavaWyana-Brjlhtnajji^ 
aieo quoted, but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ar., India Office 
Librar}', 986, the entire work is 
described at the end as Aivaldyanok^ 
tam Aranyakam.] 

“ See I, Sl, i. 387-392, I am 
notr in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
atress is laid upon keeping the par. 
tioular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami. 
liar with them. Among the names. 

X entioned in the course of the work,. 

gnlve^ydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the threo 
pdfhas of the Veda, nirbhuja s= 
hUdpdf?iaf praipTLyta = padapdfha^ 
an d hhayam an tarei^a ~ kramapdfkaf 
are discussed by M. MUlIer on ]9,ik. 
Prdt., i. 2-4(866 also ibid., Nachlrdgf^ 
p, n). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Samhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are tv/o ^dkalyas, a 
Kfishna H^ta, a Pa&chdlaohanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
‘ conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.®® 

r The Kaushitakdrai^yaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete/®^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
f tion. The third book is the so-called KamMtahy’- Xl'pdni- 
: a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 

' first adh/y&ya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regai'd to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhydya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and teudemess of. family ties at that period. 
The third adhydya is of inestjmable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Xndra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuua in the epic subdues as evil .demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


^ The circumBUnoe here empha* 
aised may be used to Bupport the 
very opposite viev ; indeed 1 have 
80 represented it in the similar case 
of the Ldtydyana-Sdtra (see below). 
Thia latter view now appears to me 
to have more in its favour, 

» A. manuscript sent to Berlin 
by Bllhler ( 3 fiS. Or. foL 630) of the 
‘^dttkhdyana-Araijiyaka' (ss it is 
there called) presents it in 15 adhp- 
dyiu ; iha first two correspond to 
Ait. Ar. i., v. ; adfiy, 3-6 are made 
up of the Kaush. Up.,; adky. 7, 8 
correspond to Ait, Ar, iii.j adhy. 


9 givea the rivalry of the Benses 
(like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2).. 

* See Catalogue of 4 ho Berlin 
Skr. hiss., p. 19, n. 82. 

f See /. St., i. 392-420'. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Poley’ir assertion is founded, “ that 
the K.uushitaki-Brdhmai|^ consialB 
of nine adhydycu, the first, eevenlh, 
eighth, and ttinth of which form the 
Kausliitaki'Brdhmana-UpaniBhad.*’ 
I have not succeeded in finding any 
statement to tliis effect elsewhere. 
[See now Cowell’s Preface, p. vii., 
to his edition of the Kaush, Up. in 
the Bibh Ind,} 
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form, in the Arapyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajata^atrn, king of 
This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Ghitra Gdfigyayani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya, who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the G afiga. 
According to ii. lo, the northern and southern mountains, 
i,e,, Himavant and Vindhyn, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Anini, ^vetaketu, Ajatafiatru, 

' Gi,rgya Bdldki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the Tatter. [See Z St,, i 392-420.] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareya-Arap- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka 
in the commentary of Samkardchdiya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century a.d.,®® and who was of the 
highest importance for the Veddnta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on theVedanta-Sdtra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller v/orks with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Veddnta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajndna, Anaridagiri, Anandatirtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together Vith their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Roer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica; a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

** ^aipkara’s date has cot, cnfor- called a ^aiva, or follower of Siva, 
tunate^y, been more accurately de- Jn his works, however, he appears 
termmed as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of Viisudeva, whom 
same time for a zealous adversary he puts forward as the real incarna. 
ef the Buddhists, and is therefore tiou or representative of brahman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kaushl* 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak, 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped .that we shall 
yet receive both.® — ^And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishada of the Eik I It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetd Duperron’s Oupnehhat^ ii. 366-371 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time- 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque-’ 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vdshkala- 
^rati is repeatedly mentioned by Sdyaija. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Saisihitd,, 
wbich has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests* 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brdhmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gany-Medes. 
Medhdtithi, the son of Kanva, is cairied up to heaven by 
India, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who, he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the AU-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi’a penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad,, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.^® • 

We now descend to the last stage in the Hteratura of 
the Rigveda, viz^ to its S'dtras. 

First, of the Srcmtcu-SHtraSf or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Sdtra of Asvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of ^ankhdyana in 18 


** Both have now been published 
and translated by Cowell in the 
BibliQiheca Indies. I'he Ktiueb.-Up. 
(Calc. Ji86i) la nccoEapanled with 
the coum of ^atpkoriQanda, the 


IfaitrMJp. with tMt of B^matirtba 
(1863-69). 

® See now my special paper on thw* 
flubjeofc in /. Bt., ix. 38-42 ; the ori* 
gina! te.£thua not yet been met with.. 
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.<tdhy&ycLs, The former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, the latter with the ^dnkhayana-Brahmana, ami 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed, ibrom this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Sdtras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
,and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name A^valayana is probably to be traced back 
to A^vala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
'(see /. St, i. 441). "Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana* probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayaim)'i However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur hut seldom in the Brihmapas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
•corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A^val^yana-Sdtra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an A^marathya, whose kalpa (doctrine) is oon- 
•sidered by the scholiast on Pd^iini, iv. 3. los,. probably 
following the Mahabbdshya,^^ as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in this rule, in coiitradiatinction to the old 
kalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^vaUyana 
were regarded as recent, AiSvaldyana himself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahdbhashya,*^ that A^valdyana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Pd^ini. Another teacher quoted by A^valdyana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Pdpini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdnc?m, or “ dwellers in the east.” — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
•various Brdhmana-faini]iGS, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Afigiras, Atri, Vi^varaitra, 
Ka^yapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Barasvati, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 



in tbe case of AgnWe&yi- 
laTObflyana, Aiti^flyana, Au 


y.. I..,.!.. 


kdyana. (?), Ldmakftyana, Viralxyi* 
yajji, Siikatiyana, ^aakluSyana, S^- 
' ir.v' 

• . < Mj-vdv;;- ft.::, 
iiie name ts not known in tbe 
Kah^bbiiBhya., see /. Sl, xiii. 455, 
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names, which may' well be considCTed as lafcer corruptions. 
We have also already seen that A^valayana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- ' 
stroyed his own Sdtra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The S\itra of l^dnkhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
niaoa. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are' also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaushitaki-Araijyaka. 

From my but superficial acf[uaintanc 0 with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sutras.'*^ M!y conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and that the Siibra of 
A^valayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brdhmana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siitra of ^afl- 
Ichdyana, on the contrary, like his Brahiuaiia, rather to* 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both-, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c,, viz., v&jajp&ya, (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence),' (consecration of the king), 
medlui (horse sacrifice), pumshamedha (liuman sacrifice), 
sarmmedha (universal* sacrifice), are handled by Sankha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For A^valayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Narayapa,^^ the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
^n'pati. A namesake of his, but son of Pa4upatisarnian, 


“ The A^vaUyaaft-SAtra has since 
been printed, J 3 t 6 f. Ind. (Calc. 1864- 
74), acconjpanied with the, comm, 
of Nir^yajjia Gdrgya, edited by Rdma- 
Kdntyaoa and Anaadachandra. A 
special comparison of it with the 
^dnkh^yana-SdU'a is still wanting. 
Blihler, Catalogue of MSS. from 
Qujardt, i. 154 {1871), cites a com- 
mentary by Devalntla on the Aiv. 
Sr, S., likewise a partial one by 
Vidydrapya. 

* Perhaps to the Kaimisha fo- 
rest (?). See below, p. 59, 


This Is a confusion. The above- 
named Ndrdya^^a wrote a commen- 
tary upon the Sdnkhdyana-Grihya; 
but the one who commented the 
AivaMyaua-^rauta-Stitra calls him- 
self in the introduction a son of 
HaraslAha, just as l^ldrdyapa, the 
commentator of the ITttara-Nai- 
shadhlya,’ docs', who, .Recording to 
tradition (Eoer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred vearis ago. 
Are these two to be regarded as one 
and the Same' person ? See I. Slr.p 
3, 398 (1869}. 
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composed a padd}iat% (‘ outlines') to ^afikhiyana, after the 
example of one Brahniadatta. When he lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements ho 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the Sdtra of 
^ukhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Basa^arman Muhjasunu, viz,, the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.'^^ On the last two adhydya^, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, wliich, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya S'diras of the Rigveda w^e likewise only 
possess two, those of A^valayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of ^ftkhayana (in six adhydyas), ,That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. ly), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in I, St., ii. 1 59). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pifritarparia, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 


Sections 3-5 o! the fourth book Streiter (i86i) j the varlauta pre- 

have been puhliBhed by Donner i,n sented therein to the parallel pas- 

hia Pint^apiiriyc^na (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait, Brdhih. had already 
and the section relating to tive le- been given by M. ItUiler, A, S. L. 

gead of 6uuahiiepa (s.v. 17-27) by p, 573, ff. 
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the modern composition of these works* as the forefathers 
^ire there enumerated individually by name — a custotri* 
w-hioh, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
fiiid a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and JSTerengs of 
the Parsfs), yet in this particular .application belongs to a 
very recent period* as is apparent from the names them- 
eeivoa. For not only are the Bishis of the ?*ik-Samhita 
eited in their extant order, but ail those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
hcant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brdhinailias and Siitras ; 
for example, Ydshkala, Sdkalya, Mdijddkeya, Aitareya, 
Paifigya, Itaushifeaka, ^aimalca, Ai^valayana, and ^fikha- 
yana fchemselve^ &o. Joined to these, we find other 
names with whicn we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
Gdrgf Vdchaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Arapyaka of the Wiite Yajus, as residing at the court of 
J analca. The second^ is unknown j but the name of the 
third, Sulabhd Haitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legend of the Mahd-Bhdrata,* and also 
points US to the Bmdahh^/m Brdhlria7ui%i) quoted by the 
scholiast on Fdnini, iv. 3 . 105 , probably on the authority 
of the Mahdbhdahya/® as an instanc of the * modern 
Brdhmaijas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Bdshis of the Bik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and Avorks which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedio literature. In the ^dfikhdyana-Grihya we 
have these: 8uma%t'UrJm7mni''VdUamiady<ma-P(iila-'&'Iibtm-‘ 
hhMiya [-Q<irgya-SabhTu\ . . and in the iivalayana- 
Gpihya these : 8umantu-Jai7mm- VaiiaTn^dyana-Paila- 
idtm--hMratarmaMhMmta-dJm'indGMrydIi.*‘'^ The latter 


Her natae is VadavA Prdtl- 
tlieyl; a teacher callett PratUhl is 
oaentioned in the 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Of. Sarrikara’s stalementa aa to 
this in Ved, Sdtrabh, to Mi. 3. 32, 
p. 915, fid, Rdma Ndi'dys^a.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud- 
dhists Sulabha ; see Schiefiier, Le- 
ben dei Sdkyammi, p. 6, 

See on this L St.^ xiii, 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to P(i^., iv. 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained by Eaiya^ as Sulabkcna 
prolctdni. 

The vrord hhdshya, is to be in- 
serted 'above bet^fcon 3^^^raand hhfU 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when d 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although we 
must not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “ VaiSam- 
pdyano makdbhdmtdcMryaJj^,’* apparently indicated by thigf 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our. extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bhdrata of the present day. We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera- ' 
ture in ita different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sdtra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is. only in more modern times, 
in the Puranas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan. 
iv. I. 1 1 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which ^ least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development.' — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A^va- 
layana ; and in my opinion it would he preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- - 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the ^ailkhayana-Grihya.* If this be done, 
tJien what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Pui’d^as apportion 


This interpretation becomes, 
imperative after the rectification of 
the lc.xt (866 the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five names of works are in ques- 
tion. 

* What is meant in the latter 
{ftn<J of. note 47 in the iiv, Qrlli, 
tvoj by the word bhdshya, appears 
from the Prdtisikhya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. 1. ly, 20) irffw/inaud 
Ihdshyeshu arb found in oowtradis* 


tinotion to one anoiher, just as in 
the Pnlti^iikhj'a of the Black Yajus 
(ii, 12) wefijul chha 7 idas and bhds/id, 
and in Ydska unvadJtyAya and 
bKd^kd. We must, therefore, under- 
stand by it ‘ works in bhdskd^’ 
though the meaning of tljc word 
is here more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which Panini 
.uses it. I shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch aa they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Saniaveda to 
Jairnini, the Yajurveda to Vai^arapayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume with Roth^ 
who first pointed out the passage in A^valayana (op. c., p. 
27), that this passage, aa well aa the one in ^afikhayana, ^ 
has been touched up by later interpolation;*® otherwise ' 
the dates of these two Grihya-Sfibras would be brought 
down too far 1 For altliough, from the whole tenor of both, 
passages, that in the A 4 valayana-G^•ihya, aa well as that in 
the Saflkhayana-Grihya — w'hich for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin,— The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-Sastra 
of Safikba and the Gphya-Sdtra of l§ankhayana, remaina 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Siitras there are commentaries by the 
same Karayana who commented the iSrauta-Sdtra of Ai^va- 
layana.*® They probably belong to the fifteenth century.*' 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Sdiras,. 


** We find the SumatUu-Jaiminu 
Vaisdmpdyana, - Pailddyd dchdrydh 
quoted a second time in ihe ddokh, 
0,, in its last section (vi. 6), which 
is probably of later origin j and here, 
without any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedas among the above-named per- 
sonages which occurs in the Viah^u- 
Purt^a, iii, 4. 8, 9, Both times the 
representative of the Atlrarvan 
comes first, that of the l^tik last, 
which in a ^Lik text serves aa a clear 
proof that we have here to do with 
later appendages, A similar prece. 
denoe is given to the Atharvaveda in 
the MahibhAshya ; cf. /. xiii, 

431- 

This is a mistake, see note 
43; all three Kdriyanas must bo 
kept ^istinct. The commentator of 
the AAval. Sr. S. calls himself a 
Odrgya, and son of Narasihha ; the 
comm, of the AAval. Gyihya, a Nai- 
dhruva, and son of Divdkara j the 


comm, of the Sdfikh. Oflhya, son of 
Kpiah^ajtt, and grandson of ^rtpati.. 
(This third Ndr. lived a.u. 1538; see 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS, p. 
354, sub No. laSa.l—The text of 
the AAval. Qylhya has been edited 
by St.enzler, with a translation (/n- 
dUchc HoAisrtgcln, 1864-65); the 
text, with Ndrdyapia’s comm., by 
RdmanAidya^ia and Anandachaniha, 
in Bibl. Ind, (1866-69). The sec- 
tions relating to marriage coremo- 
nles have been edited by Haas, I, 

V. 283, fT. ; those relating to- 
funeral rites, by MUller, Z, D, M. 
<?., ix. 

Two glosses on ^aqikara’s com- 
mentary on the PrniSnopanishad and 
the Mundakopanishad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the autlior of 
them is identical with the above* 
named NAi aya^a. Acc. to what haa 
just been remarked in note 50, this 
must appear d prion very doubtful, 
jdnee a considerable number of other 
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many small treatises in -connection with the Grihya- 
Sdbras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
» works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddbati 
to the ^flkbayana-Grihya by Ramachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century; 
and r am’ inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Sdtra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district. 

The e.xtant PrdtMkhya-SiXtra of the Rik-Samhitd is 
ascribed to ^aunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of A^valayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three hdivAaSy of six patalas each, and containing 103 
^ kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Both, op. c., p. 53, ff, -According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Siitras of A^valayana 
just nientioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this iSauuaka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not. much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska’s Nirukti and in the Siitra 
of Panim. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by tTata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Viahmiputra. — The Upalekha is to be con- 


authors bear the same name. But 
in this particular case we are able 
to bring forward definite reasons 
against this identifieation. The 
glosaarrsfc of the Praknop. was called 
NArdyanondra according lo J. St., 
i. 470; according to the note, ibid,, 
i. 439* NArdyai^a Sarasvati ; accord- 
ing to ^ " I' 

Oxforc: '■■■>■ ■ ; ■ , 

rather 

giosaur ■ : .■ ■■ . , , , 

other hand, was, according to /. St,, 
i." 47O1 called <'^drAyai}ahhatta ,• and 


he ia probably identical with the 
author of the diyihd on the small 
Atharvopauishada published in th* 
Bihl. Jnd. in 1872, who {ibid., p. 
393) is called BkaUa FfiTdyai}a,md 
son of Bhattii Ratndkara.] 

We are now in possession of 
two editions of this most important 
work, tex^ and translation, with 
elucidatory notes, hy Ad. Regnler 
(Paris, t857-s8), and M. Muller 
(Leipzig, 1856-69) ; see I, Str.,iu 
94, ff., 127, 159, ff ; Lit. Cen* 

tralbiatt, 1870, p. 530. 
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sideied as an epitome of the Prati^akhya-Siitra, and to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xl]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Pari^ish^as (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon 

A few other treatises have still to he noticed here, which, 
although they hear the high-sounding name of VedaTigas, 
or ‘members of the Veda/ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of' the l^gveda : the ^ikshdi the ' Chhandas, and the 
JyotuhjO,. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Kigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The Ohhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Sdtra on prosody 
ascribed to Pifigala*^ It is, moreover, like both the, other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We' have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words, ^ and feet by 
letters,- and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it hear in part oomparatively'ancient 


“ Edited by W. Pertsch (Berlin, 
185^ *, this tract tgeata of the /cranta- 
fMha, a» extended form of tha^a- 
which at the same time 
gives the text in the form, 

namely, each word twice, firatjoiued 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus ; ah, cd, 
de . . .). There gtre also other still 
more complicated modea of reciting 
the Veda, ao to which of. Thibautin 
his edition of tlm Ja^dpa^ala-fiS;©), 
Ip. 36, ff. The next jBtep,. called 
/ftfd, exhibits the text in the follow- 
ing manner : db ba ab, bo cb be, and 
MSS. of this kind have actually 
been preserved, e.gr., in the case of 
the V^as. Sarph. The foll^jfing 
step, called ghana, is said to he still 
in use;- of. Bhao^urkar, Indian An- 
ivpiary, iii. 133 ; Haug,. Ueher das 
IPcacn de$ vedischen Accents, jx 58 ; 
it runs : ab ba abc eba abc, be eb he 
bed deb bed. 


*3 Edited and commented by my* 
self in I. St., viii. (1863); the text, 
together with the commentary of 
Haldyudha, edited by ‘Vilvan^tbn- 
pdstrin in Bibl. Indica (i8j[i-74), 

SeoAlbirdhl’e account in Woep- 
oke’s M^movre swr la propagation 
dea chides indiend, p. 102, ff, (1863). 
Burnell, J?lm, of S. 1 . Palcpogr., 
p. S8. 

On the other hand, there are 
metres- taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in moderij litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has been 
said above, we must carry back the 
date 0^ its cotnptfsition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Sdtra literature, ortho 
commencement of the astronomioal 
and algebraical literatures ; eee^ St., 
viii. 173, 1 78. 
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laames. These are : KraushttrTci, Tandin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Rata, and M4iidavya. The recensions most at variance 
with eacli other are those of the ^ikshd and Jyotisha 
respectively. Tlie former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*-"Besides 
the Paniniya Sikshd, there is another bearing the name of 
the Maijddkas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Ilik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
' Sikshd ’ for phonetic investigations, we may adduce tJie 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vih i , we find a 
section beginning thus : we will explain the ^ ikshd ; " 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected* 
therewith (/. St., ii. 21 1), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing ^ikshas.®“ 

Of the writings called Anukramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to ua for the 
Rik'Sainhita, including an Anuvdkdnu^cramaij.i by i^lau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukramani by Katyayana.*^’ Por both 
of these we have an excellent commentary by Sha<Jguru- 


*' Reiaaud in liis Mimoire »ur 
VJnde, pp. 331, 33Z, adduces from 
Albinini a Lita, who passed for the 
author of the old Sdrya-Siddhdnta ; 
might he not be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata ? According to 
Colebr., /its., ii. 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Ld^bilchilrja ; this name 
also could be traced to Lagadha. 
f By Sdryadeva, a scholiast of Jirya- 
bha^a. the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Laga^ii- 
chjirya j see Keru, Preface to the 
Aryabha^iya, p. ix., 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- 
getber with extracts from Somd- 
kara'a commentary and explanatory 
Dotes, was published by me in 1863 
under the title Ueber den Vedaka- 

tender, //ament 


The Pd^iiniyd l^ikshd has been- 
printed with a translation in*/. Si., 
IT. 345-371 (1858); on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Ediendra Ldla Mitra, 
J/olicts 0/ Sanskj'U MSS., i. 71, fif. 
(1870), Burfjell, Catalogue of Vtdi& 
MSS'., pp.‘ 8, 42 (1870), my essay om 

■ ■ ■■ : ■ pp. 

I : ; : 1 . . i , • d .■ ' esen 

det vedischen Accents, p. 53, ff. 
(1873), on the Ndrada.^ikshd, ibid., 
57, ff., and lastly Ktelhorn, I. Si.^ 
xiv. 160. 

In substance published by 
MUller in the sixth volume of his, 
large edition of the Jglllr, pp. 621- 

671. 
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fiisliya, whose time is unknown as also his real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself; they are Vindyaka, 
Triiiildfika, Govinda, Sdrya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and he 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities. — Another work belonging to this place, the Bpi- 
baddevatA has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to ^uuaka, and as being -of great importance, con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kuhn’s communications on the subject 
(/. 8 L, i. 10 1- 1 20), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to ^aunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his sohool. It mentions. a few 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Ydska, as 
Bhdguri and A^valdyana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence- 01 the Aitareyaka, 
Bhdllavi-Brahmana, and Niddna-Sdtra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns, observed in the 
Sarphitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from that of the 
Sakaias which has been handed, down to us. In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkoias, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access. —Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
&c., which, although some' ’of them bear the 
name of feunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Purd^as. . They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the likie. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Pari^ishtas (supplements)^ under various 
names ; for instance, aBanvyicha-rari^ishta, ^dftkhdyana-P., 
Aivaldyana-Grihya-P., &c. 


HU work was oompoaed toward* about 1187 a.d. ;cf. /. viii. ido. 
oloBo of the twelfth century, o, {1863), 
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^3 


I now turn to tlie Sdmmeda* 

The Samliitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhitd, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Rii-Samhita ; but hete, as in 
the case of the two Samhitds of the iTajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak- 
ing, each veme is to be considered as standing by. itself : it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sdma-Samhitd. 
This is divided into six prapdthakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten dcUats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
tlie ^atapatha-Brdhmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of . Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
paiife addressed to Ihdra. The second part of the Sdma- 
Sarphita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pd^hakas, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually fchree, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure.®® In the Sam- 
hita these verses are stiU exhibited in their WcA-fonu, 
although with the sdma?i-accents ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, iu which they appear 
in their sdvmn-^oxm. Por, in^ singing they were consider- 


* See i. 28-66. 
t Except tte last, which contains 
only nine decades. 

The first part of the Saxphitd is 
referred to under the names drcA tA:a, 
chhxtndaty clihandasikdi the second 
as vltardrchika or tiUard ; the de- 
eignation of the latter as stauhhika 
(see 1 . St., 29, 30, 66), into the 


use of which my example has 
misled Muller also, History 0/ 
A. S. L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 
Monatsberichie derBerl. A cad. , 1 868, 
p. 238. According to Durga, the 
author of the padapdtha of the 
Sdma-Snmhitd was ,a Qdrgya; see 
Roth, Comm., p. 39 (respecting this 
family, see J. St., xiii. 41 1). 
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ably altered by the repetition of the 

syllables, by the insei.' s- syllables, serving 

as a rest for the chanting, and so forth ; and only thus 
were they transformed into stfmcwis. Two of these song- 
books, the GT6/fiiag&ya~g6ma (erroneously called V&ya^ 
g4nicC)y in seventeen fTwpd^hahx&i and the Amnyorgdka^. 
in pra^dthahas, follow the order of the Hchas contained 
in the first part of the Saiphita ; the former being intended 
for chanting in the gTdmas^ or inhabited places, the latter 
^ ‘ nst. Their order is fixed in a com- 

I .. . :■.,!/ V .;i. -.t Anukramaiii, which even bears 

. • s' !i: “ \i Yiz., jRdshi-Brdhmav^. The other 

two^dTifl-s, the iTha-^dm^m i ■ ■■ ■ ; ■■ . ?.;■ v.’ » and 

the V'hyorgdna, in six^ro^d;-'- ' ■ , '’the 

rurte contained in the second part of the Samhifca. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation* 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from- 
the first inventor of the form in question, is Often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and- la usually- 
placed ini the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
•I'ich can he chanted in a great variety of* ways, in each; of 
which it bears a particular namej the number of sdmans,. 
ptTictlv’Ppeakir.g, in quite unlimited, and is of Course far- 
cv-;!}qi-::- IhaM ibp.'., of the fiohas contained in the Samhita. 
(.)■' IfU'cr are 1 549,* of which all but seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhiti, Most of- them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth man^ala^. 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-Sainhita as compared, with those 
of the Bik-Sainhita. It follows from this almost with 


♦ Beofey [Einleitimg, p, xix.] 
erroneously states the number as 
,1472, wbiob I copied frona him, T. 
St-t i, 29, 30, The above number Is 
hoi-rowed irom a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the Jndische Siudien. The total num- 
ber of the fiehaa contaiued-in’ the 
Sfima.Satphitd is i8io (585 in the 
first, 122$ in the second part), from 
which, however, a6l ere to be de- 
ducted as mere repetitionsi inas- 


much as 249 of those occurring ia 
the first part are repeated in the 
eecond, three of them twice, while 
nine of the fidhaa which occur in 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on thie Whitney’s detailed table- 
at the eud of his Tabdlttriache Dar 
atdlung d^r yegenaeiti^en YerhUlt*- 
nim der SaijiMlda dca J^ik, Sdman, 
IVdaaen m?id 5 Alkarvan^ /, 5 t,* 

ii. 321, fir., 363 (1853)], 
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certainty t^at the Tychos constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period* 
before their formation into 'a Rik-Samhitd had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmmis, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sama-Sam,hitd from those songs of the Rik-Saiphitd 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sAmans borrowed from the Purusha^Sdkta, in tlie 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the hrst five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdthaJca of the first part—^a section which is 
peculiar to this school. The Sama-Samhitd, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in' two 
recensions, on the whole differing 'but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Rdndyanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which tWo Anukramanfs at least, one 01 
the deities and one of the l^ishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us.^ Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in’Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Siitras of the Samaveda itself tliab the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the lUiidyanf- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayai?a’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since -1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and, much 


^ The seventh jprapdfTidka, which Bpecialiy refers to the ArSnyaka- 
is peculiar to it, has since been dis- Sanihiti, see Burnell, Catalogue of 
.covered. It bears the title Aran- Vedie MSS, (1870), p. 39. — Of the 
yoka-Sarphittf, and has been edited Ara^iyaka-gitna as well as of the- 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo* Qr^mageya-gtCaa we find, t6Mf.,p. 49, 
naishenchte dex Berl. Acadt i8l58, pp. a text in t*'** a’"- 

228-^48. The editor points out that According t ■ ... i..i .V ■. 
the Aranya-gitna is based- upon the (Preface to . 
drehika of the Naigeya text (/. c., p. Up., p. 4), ‘ the Kauthuma (Aikhi) 
23S), and that MSS. have probably is current in Quzerat, the Jaimi- 
been preserved of its uttardrehiha niya in Karnataka, and the RfCij^ya- 
also (p. 241). —A London MS. of niya in Mahkr^shtra.’ 
Bharatosvfinnn's S^maveclavivara^n , 
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additional material, -translation, whicli we 

owe to Professor Ben; .■ • ' ' . • 

Altliougli, from its very nature, the Samliiid. of the 
Sdmavoda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its' origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these; and first of all, the BfdhrnioAias. 

The .first and most important of these is the Tdndya 
Brdhmq>m, also called Fafichavihia, from its containing 
twenty-five hooks. Its contents, it is triie, are in the 
mmn of % .very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the. Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction, Severtheless, from its 
^eat *extent, ^his work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdmans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there- is one special classifica- 
tion pf them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.®2 The 
latter, called mitms, or sessions, could only he performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last 100 days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage Who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Samhitd' is here observed has not yet been investigated, 


Recently » new edition, lika-^ 
wise very meritorious, of the first 
two books, the dgneymi and tbe osin* 
dram parvc^, of the drchiko, (up to i, 
. 2. 3. 10), has been pvibljshed by 
atyavraU Sdmti^ramin, In the Bib- 
liotheca Indica (1871-74}, accom^ 

iU . .1..,^ . 

' tbe 

i\ . . com. 

■ ■ ■ , illijQ. 

trative matter.— Tne division of the 
sdmans into parvans is first men. 
tioned by Pdraakara, ii. 10 (adhyd- 
pWr; i*’.- 
vjrioJidr. ::-i, i.‘r . ' . . 

AMvJv 


is said to be still in existence in 
Malabar j see Rost, I. J 3 t,, ix. 
176, 

To each Soma sacrifice belong 
several (four at least) preparatory 
days; these are not here taken into 
account. The above division refers 
only to those days when Soma juice 
is expressed, tlmt is, to the $utyd 
days. Soma sacrifices having only ' 
one such day are called eMha; those 
■with from two to twelve, ahina, 
Sattraa lasting a whqle year, or even 
longer, are called ayana, For the 
mtyd festival there are seven funda- 
mental forms, called samdid; I St, 
X. 352-355‘ 
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l>iit in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brdhmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally. at all the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as- we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation beays the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmans united into a whole is usually 
called 'iihtha to speak), stoma (V stu^ to praise), or 

pfishtha {fjpradhlh, to ask); and these in their turn, like 
the iastraSy receive different appellations.®^ 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tdiidya Brdhmaiia are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvatf; and, on the other, the Vrdtyastomas, 01 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, oftained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts, of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to offer th^m, “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lanCes, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepsldns folded double-; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neok-omainents ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in^a constant' state of confusion ; tliey speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 


63 The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the iastroi 
iastra js, rather, gtolra. Pj'uktha by the Holar and hie companions 
specially designates several ttotraa always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the same verses by the 
and forming, as it is expressed, its - ■ r. ’’ ‘ ' ' . ' ’ ‘ ■ 

“back*” uJctha is originally em* ■■ i ■ ■ ; * ^ . 

ployed as a synonym of /asira, and ... 

only at a later period in the mean- ■ ■ 

ing of adman (/. xiii. 447); - ' ■ ■■ 

lastly, is the name for the six, upon the varying number of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of tlie daatraa and atotraa belonging to their 
atoiraa, after which these latter are sittyd days. See /. Sty x. 353, ff., 
formed for the parposes of chanting, ix. 229. 
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pidkritiG, dialectic differences, to tire assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit- 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of the Naimishiya-Rishis 
is also mentioned,, and the river Suddman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the, west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west,»4 still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atndra, king of the 
Kosalas; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named' in 
the Rik-Saiphitd ; further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusiofi in the Tdjidya- 
Brdhmaiia either to the Kutu-Paflchdlas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
.beat accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would he to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, ox even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Pafichdlas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather; with the 
Rishi period, it is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kausnltakis that the field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as 'vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajndvalciT'i)/:i- 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahma^a,* viz., Tandya, is mentioned in the Brahmapa 
of the "V^te Yajus as that of a teacher; so that, com- 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work,®^ 


^ The fact that the name of Chi* 
traratha (jetena vo>i Chltrarathaijii K£- 
ptyA aydjay^n ... taamdch Chau 
■i ■ 

. n. I/. . 

occurs in tht. gatjia *Jlidjadanta’ to 
F^n., ii. 2, 31, joined with the name 
Bdhllkn in a compound {Ohitramtha- 
is perhaps also to be 
taken in this connection. 

* The first use of this designation, 
it is true, only occurs in L^|;ydyana, 


the other Sdtras invariably quoting 
it by ‘ iti 



.A- « • , : ■ ■ ■; : . « 

(see Kielhom, /. 6'^., x. 421) il must 
still have been accentuated, and that 
in the same manner as the l^ta- 
pathaj in Kumdrilabhatta'a time, 
on the contrary (the last half of the- 
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The BhxtdmMa-BrdhmobmL hy its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Pafichavifi^a-Brahmana* It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sijcth book, although itself 
consisting of several hooks. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement -of his here 
-excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Panchavih^a-Brah- 
m&na, and also gives points of divergence from the- latter. 
Tt is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth hook (or sixth adhydya) has 
-quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adbhuta-Brdh'- 
Tnaim; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to he per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to he observed, on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; tKfen come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of dam.aged crops, iQSses of precious things, 
&c. \ those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in .the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars 'and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages.®*^ This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Orihya-Shtms, or in the Pari^isht-?!^ . (sup- 
plements); and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
.Shadvin^a-Brahmana — as the remaining contents do to 
tlie work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period, And, in accordance with this, w.e 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknowp to the 
Panchavin^a-Brahraana. — A iloka is cited in the course of 


tBoventh century, according to Bur- 
tiell), it was already being handed 
down without accenta, as in the pre- 
sent day. See Muller, A. S. Z., p. 
348 ; Burnell, Sdmavidhina-Brdh- 
xnapa, Preface, p. vi 


The Adbhuta-Brdhmn^ia has 
been published by myself, text with 
translation, and explanatory notes, 
in Zwei vtducht TtxU iiicr Omina 
xmdPorUnta (1859). 
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tlie work, in wMch the four yugcus are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out,®^ This ildka, itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of .a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shadvifi^a-BrAhmana, in 
which the Uoka, is quoted, itself dates earlier ‘than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Erdhmaiia of the Sdmaveda bears the special 
title of although Ohhandogya is 

the comj ■ * s. ■- m theologians. We, how- 

ever, al '■ ''•yl !' '■ r ' 1 l y 5 ^ .n-h ; in his commentary 
on the ‘ *. : ■ i”.; ; ■ that is to say^ 

under tne same name tnac is given vo the Panchavih^a- 
Bralimaua. The two first adh/ydyas of tl*:- B .'1 ■ . , ■■ 

still missing, and the last eight only are | .■ 

also bear the special title of GhJidndogyojpanishad, This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
manical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Yrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vyihad-Araiiyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White* Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi%a“E.ishis, might lead us to argue • the pri- 
ority of the TT i - tv - 7 -1 v*' ■ - d-Axaiiyaka. 

Still, theme* • ! ,:;v ■ ' of these, as 

well as of the Mahd,vrishas and the G-andhdras — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin ; 
whereas the Yrihad-Arauyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
niinierous aninial fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahida^a Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhandogyopanishad is more modern than the 
Yi'iliad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 


^ Differently Roth iu hi» essay DU Lehre von den vier Weltaltern 
(Tubingen, i8to). 
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itself of the greatest eignificauee, it ia more hazardous to 
venture a conj^ture: I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devaldputra, who ia instructed by Grhora Ahgirasa, The 
latter, and besides him, (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are also mentioned in the ICau- 

'shitaki'>Brdhmana ; a” 'I - - - '■ -l’---- Afigirasa 

to be identical with S : ■. I i the allusion to 

himmij"'' ;' ^ ' considered as a sign of priority 

to the M . -.v* Still, assuming this identifica-*' 

tion to he correct, due weight must he given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here ; inste6.d of Afigirasa, 
he is called Devahiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic i *'■*■ '■ the 

Vafinas of the • ■■ v .. and 

which ■ ■ ‘ , t all events, to a tolerably late 

period/' 'I of this allusion for the under- 

standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obvious. Here lie is yet but a scholar, eager in the piu- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.^ 

The fact of the Ohhdndogyopanislmd and the Yyihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravahapa Jai- 
vaii, Hshasti Chdki’dyapa, ^dndilya, Satyakdma Jdbala, 
Udddlaka Arupi, jSvetaketu, and Advapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works,; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Yirihad-Arapyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 


* Compai'e also iv. i. 159, 
and the nauias ^ain bilputra, Ildpd- 
yanlputm, in the Sdma-Sdtras ; as 
also Kdtydyantputra, Maitrdya^I- 
putra, Vdtsiputi-a, &c., among the 
Buddhists. [On these tnetroriynlic 
Uarnes in pvlra see /. St,, iii. 157, 
485, 486 j.iv. 380,43s i V. 63, 64.] 
By vvhafc cii-cinnstaucea the ele- 
vation of K}’ishn.a to the rani? of 
deity was ’brought about is as yet 
obscure ; though unquestionably 


mythical relations to Indra, &e., are 
at the root of it; see /, St., ziih 
34 P, r. T 1 .> v.l- ■■ ■ q !■ *.: I; - 

ever, ■% , ' ‘ . ■■■..;■ ■. 

worship ^ ' . .ii 

worship of Kyishpa as the one God, 
probably attained its perfectioa 
through the iniluonce of Christi- 
anity. Sea tny paper, Ej'ishv.a's 
Qehurtsfest, p. 316, if. (where also 
are further particulars as to the name- 
Devakl). 
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the Chhdndogyopanishad, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth hook. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of: Sana t- 
kumdra and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Ndrada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brahma^a ®®), there still 
remains the mention of the ' Atharvangirasas/ as well as of 
the Itihdsas and Purdnas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vfihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihdsas and Purdnas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
foreninners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and ti'aditiona connected with the songs of the 
{Ilk, and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
manas, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhdn- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brdh- 
manas themselves. The Mahd-Bharata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihdsas, still in a prose form ; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brdhmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the ilolmy gdtMs, &c., quoted in the Brdhmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Bdrhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 

Andafewtiraesinthe Atharva- case, but Silya^a, HariBvdmin, and 
•Saiplnt^, as also in the Vau^a of the Dvivedagafiga in similar passages of 
iSdniavidhdna-Brdljma^iji. the ^atnpatha-Brdhma^a and Tait- 

• Not Snuikara, it is true, in this tirlya^Ara^jyaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Mann's code. Gnilt or inno^ 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Mann, 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culturn in Mann's time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz,, the doctrine* of the transmigration 
of souls'. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably eomplete form ; in itself, 
however,, it must certainly be regarded as intich more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth' of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Mann, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i.e,, its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the.Kausbftaky-Upanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedio literature occurs the 
name E4hu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhdndogyopaiiishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upanismd, Adeia^ Adeia (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Updkhydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dchdrya, [as he is 
also in the ^at. Br.]; for “inhabited place,” ardha is used; 
aingle ilokas and gdthds are very often quoted. 

The Chhdndogyopanishad has been edited by 33 r. Boer 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. iii., along with Samkara's 
commentary and a gloss on it.^® Br. Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation; see also L St, i. 254-273. 

The Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahmana' of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book.* In -the colopbons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 


In this series (1854-62) a trans- first eight books, ^aiyikara furnishetf 
latipn also has been published by us with information in tho begin* 
P^jendra Ldla Mitra. niug of his commentary, 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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•wise ’unknown name of tlie TalamMras* It is divided 
into two parts: the first, composed in //o/mSj ‘treats', of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fonrtlr 
verse to the ■ tradition of the " earlier sages who have 
taught us this " as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in supp( ‘ ’ ■ ■ y '* r.j-ahman, 

and here we find Uinl ''I '/ ^ of »^iva, 

acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods,, 
probably because she is imagined 'to be identical with 
Sarasvati, or Yach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sdyapa, indeed, in his commentary on the Samavidhdna 
enumerates eight (see Miiller, Bik i. Pref. p. xxvh) : the 
Fraudlm- or Mahd^Brdhma^a (i5„, the Ea'fichcmiiia)^ the 
ShcKpoinhi the Mmavidlii, the Arslieya, the 'BevatMliydya^ 
the Uyanishadf the end the YaMa. 

The claims, however, : o; to the name of 

Brd,hniana, have no solid foundation. The Arshejm is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the Bevatd- 
dhydya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Yah^a 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
thenrselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as- the 
Yanda is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Simavidhdna also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Latydyana“>Siitra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the richas into admans, can hardly pass 
for a Brdhmana.^ As to the Saiphitopanishad, it appears 


* Mighfc not ttifl nnme be traco- 
nble to the same root td^, from 
which Tdxujya ia derived ? 

t On the literature, &c., of the 
Kenopanishad, see /. St,, ii, iSi, fP. 

have to 'add Boer’s edition with 
Saipkara’s commentary, iu Mblio- 
thccG. Indica, vol. viii,, and his trans- 
ition, ibid., vol. XY.] 

The abovo statements require 
to be corrected and supplemented 
in scvei-al particulars. The Van^a- 
Brahmapa was first edited by myself 
in /. Si,, iv. 371, ff., afterwards by 
Buimell with Sdyapa’s commentary 
<1873). The Devatddhydya is ’not 


an AnukramapI, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the , different sdniana, to which a 
few other shojirffagmants are added^ 
Finally, -tho Sdmavidhdn'a - Brdh- 
mkpa does not treat of the conver- 
sion of fioheu! into sdmansj on the 
contrary, it is a work similar to the 
J^igvidhdna, and relates to the em- 
ployment of the sdmana for all sorts 
of superstitious purposes. Both 
texts have likev/ise been edited by 
Burnell, f? '.■'vr-’r or.r <r .r ' ■.* ■ -i 
(1873). \'y 1; ■!, f, li|.; 
ber of i' , i:- iiir:','.*;.- • «■!' :!i.‘ 
veda is given as’ eight (Miiller, 
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to me doubtful wbetber Sayana meant by it tbe Keno- 
panishad; for though the samMtA (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub- 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the* Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyalca as well as of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work^^ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (gee L St.y i. 42) and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
‘ him; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
' the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of SiSutras to the Sama- 
! veda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
' ^rauta-Siitras ; a Siitra which forms a running oommen- 
tary upon the- 'PanchaviU^a-Brdhmapa ; five Siitras on 
^ Metres and on the conversion of richas into admans ; and 
■a Gphya-SiUra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are Ipiown to us, as 
well as a gmat mass of different Pari^ishfas; 

' ^ Of ^ the Srauta-Sdtras, or Siitras treating of the sacr^~ 
cial ritual, the first is that of Mc^ahQ,^ which is cited in 
\ the other Sdma-Sdtras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes .1 ’ : . V b \ sometimes 
as Kalpa, and once also by : under tlio 

name of Ma^aka.^® In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-SdtTa, This Sdtra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
’ Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 


A. S. L,, p. 348) ‘f in his tima all of 
tbem were ctiready without acoetita. 
One fact deserves to be specially 
noticed here, namely, that several 
of the teachers mentioned in the 
Van^a-Br^hraapa, by tbeir very 
names, point us directly to tbe north- 
west of India, Kdmboja Au- 

pamr ’ '• t ~ ' ,ni, 

Sati ■ . ■ ' and 

Kaul ■ ' ■ ' 

This is unquestionably coiTect, 


since this text appears there, as well 
as elsewhere, in connection with the 
Vah^a-Brihmaija, &o. It is not 
much larger than the Bevat^dhyiya, 
but has not yet been published j see 
/. St., iv. 375 - 

5 '^ designates Maialca as 

Qdrgya. Is this name connected 
with the Md<rcraytt of the Greeks? 
Lassen, /. AK,, i. 130; /. iv 
78, 
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ordet is exactly that of the Paiichavifila-Brahmana ; yet ft 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
m the Shadvifisa-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janakasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
—a ceremony owing its origin to King Jan aka, of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
PanchaviA^a-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval betw'een the latter work 
and the Sdtra of Malaka. — The eleven prapd^hakas of this 
Sdtra are so distributed that the ekdha$ (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ah'Onas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Siitra. 

The second ^rauta-Siitra is that of Ldiydyana^ which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the Aapitci] of Ptolemy,^® to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south* 
of Surdshtra (Svpaarpjjvf]), This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavifi^a- 
Brdhmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Sdtra, like that of Ma^aka, connects itself closely 
with the Panchavifi^a-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by ‘'tad uktam h'dhmanenaf or, “iti Irdhrmtiam hhav- 
ati; ” once also by “ taihd purd'n.cm Tdiidam!' It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers, ^andilya, 
Dhdnamjayya, and ^apdilydyana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one. after the 
other, as expounders of the Pahchavifi^a-Brahmana. The 
first-named is already known to, us through the Chhando- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as Sdndilydyana, is repeatedly 


S^yana, it Ib true, to Pa&oh, L^^ika as early as the edicts of 
xxii, 9. 1, takes ^'ana^a as an ap- Piyadasi ; see Lassen, /. i, 108 4 
pellativft in the sense of jn'aj(lpat\ ii. 793 a. 
which is tJie reading of the Pancha- 
viu^a'Bi'iChmagia. 
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mentioned also in another SiHra, the Nidana-Sdtra; the 
same is the case with Dhaiiamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for epmple, his own fkhdryas, with especial 
frequency; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further 6auchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Paiiini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Mmakdyana, 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the l^atyayanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the ^alaiikd- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Latyayana, as in the other, Sdtras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca* 
lity. ^ The condition of the iSddras, as well as of the Nisha^ 
das, ie,, the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Sandi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to " in the neigh- 
bourhood of their grdmas*^), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although, 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the PailchaAiii^a- 
Brahmana, but in the Shadvifi^a-Brahmana, and which is 
desctibed at full length by Latydyana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called falcon); and this naturally sug~ 

gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based Upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — ^may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Ldtyayana (and with this Pdnini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vrdtfnas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their ya/iidhasj warriors, and their drliants, 
teachers. Their aThlLchdiUis, ie,, those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice, 
^dndilya limits this to the arJimts alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistie title — is also used in the Brahmaiia 
of the White Yajus, and in the Arapyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban, and 
garments of these priects should he red (lohitd) according 
to Shadvifi^a and Latyayana ; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ra- 
kshasas in Lafik^ in the Edmdyana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may he compared the li|ht red, yellowish red 
Buddhists (see for instance 
: i 114, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhar., xii. 566, 
11898; Vajnav/, i, 272), and the red (mto) dress of the 
Sdmkhyabhikshu ^ in the Laghujdtaka of Varaha-Mihirai 
How, that these western non-Brahmanioal Yrdtyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers’, appears from an 
addition which is given by Ldtydyaiia to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Pafichavin^a-Brdh- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vrdtyas, i.e.y 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must„ in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
stiE abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a Brahma- 


* According to the commentary: or should thia be ^AlcvabMkhlm } 
See /. ii. 287. 
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bandhu Magadhade^fya/* This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism^ with its anti- 
Brabmanical tendencies, was at the time .flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Panehavih^a-Brahmaija is significant as to Ihe time. which 
elapsed between this work and the Siitra of Ldtydyana.’’^ 
The first seven prapdf-hakas of the Latyayana-Siitra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth hook treat,- on- the contrary, 
of the separate ekdlias; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the aMaas; and the tenth,, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvdmin,’® who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names term.mate in svdmin, as Bhevasvamin, 
Bharafcasvdmm, Dhiirtasvamin, HarisvAmin, KhadirasvA- 
min, Meghasvamin, SkandasvAmin, ‘Ksliirasvamin, &o.; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.^^ 

The third Sama-Sfitra, that of J^rdhydya^, differs but 
slightly from the LAtyayana-SAtra. It belongs to the 
school of the RAnayanfyaa. We meet witli the name of 
these latter in the EA^^Ayanfputra of LAtyAyana; his 
family is descended from Yasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsishtha-S'dira. For the 
name DrAhyAyapa nothing analogous can be adduced.^® 
The difference between this Siitra and that of LAtyAyana 


* In the ;^ik-Sa]q[ibLfc 4 where the 
Kika^aa— the aiacient name of the 
people of Magadha — ^and their king 
Pramagaipda are meiitioucd ac hos* 
tile, vve have probably to think of 
the aborigines of the country, and 
not of hostile Aiyaa (?). It soems not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
tants, being particularly vigorous, 
retained more inHuence in Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun-. 
try had been brahmanisod, — a pro- 
cess which perhaps was never com- 
pletely ofiaoted ; — ^that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kshatriyas, na happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and aiiceess which Buddhism met 
with ill Magadha, these native inha- 


bitants regarding ‘it as a moans of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

Wo now possess in the Bibl. 
Ivdica (1S70-72) an edition of. the 
Ldtydyana-Sdtra, with Agnisvfimin’s 
conimentavy, by Anandachandra 
Ved^ntaviiglia. 

We dnd quite a cluster of Brah- 
man names in -svdmin in an inscrip- 
tion dated in Journal Bom-’ 

bay Branch B. A. iii. 208 ^1851), 
and in an undated ineoription in 
Journal Am, Or. Soc., vi, 589. 

lb first occurs in the Vafina- 
Brdlimaipa, whose first list of teach- 
ers probably refers to this very 
school ; see L JSt., iv. 378 : draha 
is said to bo a Prdtyit corruption of 
hrada ; uee Hem. Priikr., ii. So, 120. 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex- 
pressed in tlie same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different comnicntaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, in Maghaavdinin’s commentary, remodelled, 
by Kudraskanda; the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanviru 

The only knowledge I have of a ^rauta-Sdtra by Go- 
bhik is derived from a notice of Eoth's (op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which Krityaohintamani is said to liave com- 
posed a commentary upon it.^® 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahyayana does Ldtydyana differ, on the one hand, from 
Kdtyi^yana, who in his Srauta-Siitra, belonging to the 
Wlute Xajus, treats in books 22-24 of the ehdhas, aHnas, 
and sattras ; and on the other, from the Rilc-Sdtras of 
A^valdyana and ^afikhdyana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion j the stricter 
view represented by ^aj^dilya ia the Latydyana-Sdtra has 
ever)rvvhere triumphed. The ceremonies on. the Sarasvati 
and the Vratyastomas have also bet^ome, in a local senses 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of the original form. Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Sdtras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sdtras of the other Vedas j and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Sdtra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the-Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sdtras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar, 

A fourth Sdma-Siitra is the Ambpada-Sdtra, in ten 
prapdthahaSy the work of an unknown author. It explains 


The name ‘ KrityaohinWniani ’ on a ^rauta-Sufcra of QobMla re* 
probably belongs to the work itself ; mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /, St., i. 6 o, il. 396 ; Auf- siaoe such a work ia not mentioned 
reoht, Cakdogui, p. 365*; but elsewhere, 
whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure passages of ‘the Pafichavifi^a-Brahmanaj and, 
it would appear, of the Shadvift^a-Brahmana also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet^ been 
closely examined ; but it promises to jjrovo a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
tlie Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, tlie Paiflgins, the ICaushi- 
taka'; of schools of the Yaju9,.the Adhvaryus.in gene- 
ral ; further, the iSdtydyanins, Khdddyariins, the Taittiif- 
yas, the Kdthaka, the Edlabavins> Bhdllavins, {^ambuvis, 
Vdjasaneyins; and freq[uently alsodfw^f, smriti, dchdryas^ 
&o. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®® 

While the above-named four Siitras of the Sdmaveda 
specially attach themselves to the Panchavifi^a-Brdhmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-SMra, which contains in ten prd- 
pdlhdkas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthaSt stomas, and gdixas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, ‘root,* is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahmapa .of the White 
Yajus;®^ and though in the two instances where the 
Naiddnas are mentioned by Ydska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Niddnasaipjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevatd, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Sruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their iSrutL* This Siitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in tliis respect it stands on pretty 
much- the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


tfnfortunately we do not even 
now know of more than one MS. ; 
see I. St,, i. 43. 

** This is wrong! on the con- 
trary, the word )ias quite a general 
meaning in the passages in question 
{t.g,, iir gthjatrl td eslid niddnena, 


or yo vd atrd *^gnir gdyairi ga nidd- 
nena}. 

* Niddna, in the sense of ‘cause, 
foundation,’ is a favourite word in 
tbq Buddbistio Sdtras ; see Burnouf, 
Inirod. A VHialoire du Fuddkimt 
Jndien, pp. 59, ff,, 484, ff. 


6 
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also of the v.ie'W’S of the Sdma' ! ' '' ’ ■ ' v Latyd- 

yana and, Drdhydyana, vi?;., I ' , ■ ^au- 

chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kauahitalds, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Pahoha- 
vifi^a-Brdhmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhdnamjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the daiatayi division into ten mandalas is 
mentioned, as in Ydska. The allusion to the AthaTva- 
i>ikas, as well as to the Anubrdhmanins, is particularly tor 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Pdnini. A special study of this 
Sdtra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion rTlhiiMtuTo at that period.®^ ■ 

N’c-;-. much iuvormation of this sort is to be ’expected 
from the JPushpa-E'^.tra of Gobhila/^' which has to be 
named along, with the Kiddna-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Siltra is, moreover, obstructed by many diffionltiea. 
.For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a 'number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, ■■ . ■ ing with the 

corresponding ones in th ■ l‘- , ■ ■ are yet also 

.often formed in quite a peculiar lashion, here and tliere, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Pdpini. This is particularly the case in the first four 
^rapdthakas; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by TJpadhyaya Ajita^atrud The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate ricJia$, by various 
insertions; &c., are transformed into sdmans, or made to 
blossom,'" as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Stea, or “ Flower-Sdtra/' In addition to 


^ . « See /. SI., I 44, If. ; tlia first 

iwopafalas, \vhi6h have special re- 
ference to metre, have been edited 
and iranslated by roe in I. St., viii. 
85-124. For Anubrihma^iin, “^a, 
Bee also A^v. ^r., ii. 8. i r, and Schol. 
on T. S., i. 8. I, I. 


* S<^ at least, the author is called 
•in the colophons of .two chapters in 
MS. Cliarnbors 2^0 [Catctloguo of 
the Berlin MSS,, p. 

+ Composed for his pupil, Viah- 
\uiyaaas. 
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the Pravaohana, ifi. (according to the commentary), Brdh- 
ma^a, of the Kdlahavins and that of the iSdtyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedio literature, Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in UokoBi and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®^ ^n close 
connection with it stands the Sdmor^Tantrat composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen of accent 

and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at i)resent only iu a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vy(ihara))£bi grammar, of the Sdman theologians.®* 

. Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richts into sdmanSt One of these, the Pa^chewidhi- 
Sdtra {Pdlichavidhya, Pa^chavidheya)^ is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidlm (modes) ‘by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Pmti- 
hdra-Sdtra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called Paiatayi was composed by Yaradardja, the abdve^ 
mentioned commentator of -Ma^aka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to the one 
called j^ratihdra. The - Sdtm is only 

known to me by name, as also the Uyagmnt'ha-S'dtraf 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to tlie catalogue, found in the Port-William 

In Deklian MSS. th® work ki tram.^ by which he explains 
called JViiiWa-Sdtra, and is ascribed word ulcthdrtjw., which, according; to 
to Yararuchi, not to Qobhila; see the MahtCbh^Uhya, is at the foiiuda- 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 45, 46. On tiou of aukthiku, whose formation is 
this and other points of difference, < taught by F^ini himself (iv., 2. 60); 
see my paper, Ueber daa Saptaiata- see I. St,, xiii. 447. According to 
ImiH dea HcUa (1870), pp. 258, 259, this it certainly seems very doubtful 
I now pofisess'a oopyof the text and whether the Sjiinalakaha^ia men- 
oommentary, but have bothing of tioned by IB^iyatiX is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re. with- the extant work bearing the 
mai'ks, same name. 

w See also Burnell, Catalogue, * Sha^guruiiisbya, in the intrc" 
pp. 40, 41.-— ifiia ^ p. 44, we find a duotion to his commentary on the 
^Svaraparibhishf^ orSKmalaksha^a/ Annkramaipii of the describes 
specified. Kalyata also mentions a IC^tyiyana ns ‘njpa^rran/Aasya Ad- 
* advialakaha^arA prdtiidhhyaip Ida- raka^* 
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ooUectioti of MSS. By the anonymous transoriher of the 
Berlin HS. of the hfy^aka-Sritra, who is of course a very 
weak authority, tan Srauta-Sdtraa for the Sdmaveda ate 
enumomted at the close of .the MS.^ viz., hosidas Ldtydyana, 
Anupada, Hithlna, Kalpa, ianddlalcshana, Pahchavidheya, 
Jwid the XTpagranthas, also the Kalpdmi/pada^ Aimstotm, 
and the Ximidras, What is to be understood by the three 
latft namca must for the- present remain undecided.?® 

, The Qrihya^BCtitTa of the Sdmaveda helonj^ to QdbhUaj 
the same to whom we* also found a Srauta-Stitra and the 
Pttshpa-Siitra ascribed.®® His name has a vmy unvedie 
ring, and nothi^ in any way corosponding to it appears 
in the rest of vedio literature.®^ In what relation this- 
work, dtawh up in ^ra^fhdkaSy stands to the (^yihya- 
Sdtras of the remmning 'V^as has not^ yet been investi^ 
gated.®* A supidemfliifc a) to it is the Karrm^ 

prtwfeflt of Ka^yana. M its introductory words it- ex* 
p^pestfy aokAowledgea itself ta be snob a supplement to 
^hbua; but it has also been pgarded both as a second 
Qfihya-Siitra and as a Smyiti-Sdstira. A??r,rii”Tto the 
statement of Aidrka, the commentator < 1 ' !*=■.: 
pftdipa, the Gjibya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative; for 
both the soHools of the Sdmaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Ihti;4y«uifyes*”^Is the which is 

now and then mentioned, also .to bo classedi with .the 

sdmaveda?®* ^ 


Ota; tib» 

Mph. ii^ 

fttid ib« ' j^Uiadrt, Id 

tlim pr^pdikakat, i^eeMaUpr, 4 . & 

Ifki p, flIO l Catfdoffutf p. 

sm T&eU|Mk|^UnMii» 
of MplAtS^ ptdfitiekidaif 
iondrft U .M., 4 8aiif$kfit 

MS8.AI rSa, 

** Taliha ti «l«o oMdbodi’AHid* 
ii^Betnk, * ♦* deftoripMcm ol tbo 
liolTM of tho eiioikvodii,'* »•« I&Ma 
nrowpiaib OtOahgm fif 
MiSSL t)^ng U 0tt4(t(i$f^, p, 4. 

A teaelMTf to 

tU« Qobb% aobo(d i» eoalauPd in 
tbo 

** Aa odlUoii of tbo OobhiU^ 
€HrUcr»‘-S4faro» nibh o Y«ry dffSdw 
by tho ednor, Chan- 


drsHnta hM boap 

oomtuenood ia tho JBill. Indicci 
(1871)] ttio fourtbjftwcsiawJw (1873) 
mobtfs to li 8, 12, Sea the secrtionti 
rolftUng 1®' nop<ftRl ottrempoiaa, ia 
Haas^a papoir, i. Sf,, t. 283, ft 
* Atdoni' the autboni of the 
Sm|itl 44 <rtraa a Ettjfbatai ia also 
metnUoped. 

X)«retlnly, Id Bivndl** Cbto* 
finite, p.5^ theDrdhjdyapa-Grihya- 
Satra (io hmrpafdlag) ia attributed 
to Klildira. Rudraricandaevdaiiu 
comijosod a DfitU on thia work 
aUo (aee p. 80) j and Vdmaua is 
natoed sa the author of *Mrtkd$ to 
the Qi^ya^Setraa of Ki«tdira,'*Bur. 
neU, p. 57. To iho GrihyvSdtraa 
of the Bamaveda probablw belong 
alM Gatttaxaad Pitfimdka-SClra 
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As representative of the last stage of jthe literature, pf 
the Sdmaveda, we may spepify, on the one hand, the 
various I^addhatis (outlones) and commentaries, &e'., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve' as an. ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and/ on the 
other, that peculiar class Of short treatises bearing the 
name of ParUislitas, which are of a somewhat more inde- , 
pendent character than the former, and are to bo looked' 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arslict^ and enumerations 

of the Rishis and^deities — of the Samhita in the. hTaigeya/- 
^akha deserve prominent notice. Both of these, treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the JSTairuktas, headed by Yd,ska and jSakar 
piini, to tbe Kaighantukas, to ^aunaka (ic., probably to 
his Anukramani of the Rik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitereyins, to the iSdtapathikas, to the 
Pravachana Kathalca, and to Aivaliyan^ Phe 
ParUishia ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhindogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
Purana.5, as one of the sages who con duct- the dialogue. 


The Yajuuneda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great, number of different 
Gobools which belong to it, This is at once a oOnseq,uence 
ahd^ a proof of the fact that it 'became pre-eminently the- 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
/he entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed - forms its 


(cf. .JJurnell, p. 57 i Ihe commenta* tary on -the Gflbya-SCtra of- the 
tor Anantayajvan identifies the an- White Yaius, several, times ascribe* 
i' thoir. autnorship to a KAtyiyana 
■ (India Office Library, JTo.* '440,' fql, 

I ' ■ . . Ii . - 52*, .56% 5®* &o.).; or do tbesequo- 

!■ ■ ■ tations only ref^j to- the ahovo' 

Kamaitfisnija, in ins corainen- uanoied Karmapr^dlpa ? 
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proper foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Samaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the jBi’st place, into two parts, the Black and the 
WkiU Yajus. These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; hut they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samhitd of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion hearing the name of Brdhmaria (Offering 
only in point of time from this Saiphitd, to which it must 
he viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samhitd, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brdhmapa, as is also the case in the p.ig- 
v^da and the Sdmaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to he regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will he found to 
he correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately. 

First, Black Tajiis. The data thus far known to 

us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, hut withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name Black Yajus ” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
lUk are called Bahvrichas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 


•See 1. St.i i. 68, ff. [All tlia been publiehedj see the eneuinn 
texts, with the exception of the notes. J 
Stitrae '•elating to ritua', have now 
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employed in tue ■ SamHtd of the Black Yajus and the 
Brahma^a of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adlivaxyus is applied, to its own adherents^ 
and the. Oharakddhtaryua are denoted and. censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity ' which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhitd of the White Yajus, where the 
Oharakdchdrya, as one of the persons to he dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkyita, or “ 111 deed/* 
This is all the more , strange, as the term charaha is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “travelling scholar V* 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.”' 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Oharakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who’ arose in 
opposition to them — .a hostility 'Similarly manifested iii 
other cases of the kind. --A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittirfya,” of which no e^ier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prdti&khya-Stitra, and in- 
the Sdma-Sdtras. Panihi* connects this name with a 
Rishi called Titthi, and so does the Am|ikramapi to tlie 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent oocasioii^ to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the -contrary, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of 'Vai^ampd^ 
yana into partridges, {titti'n), in order to pick up the yajus- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in- fact, a motley, un^e^ted 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the Variegated par- 
tridge {tittiri) than from the l^shi Tittiri; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Khdjidikiyas, probably owes its formation to 


* The rule referred to (iv. 3.' 102) 
according to the statement of 
Ute Calcutta Bchollast, not explained 
in Patfupjali’s BhKehyAj possibly, 
therefore, it may not be iP^ini's at 
all, but may. be later than Pataip- 
Iftli. [Tlio name Taktiriya itself. 


however, is several times mentioned 
iu the Bhiisbya, flea I, St., xiii. 442, 
whioh is also acquainted with ‘5'ftr 
iirind 2^‘roJetdh Mom/t,* noi' belonging 
to tlie Chhandas, see L St., v, 41 ; 
Goldstiicker. p, ^43.] 
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thia very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
khaii^, fragments, although Panini,* as in the case of 
Taittiriya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khan(^ika (Aud- 
bhdri) in the Br^hmana of the White Yajus (xi 8. 4. i). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did' not extend to Sarnhitd and Brdh- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Sdtras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three di’fTerent recensions of the Samhita 
are directly Imown to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramarif of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya-Sar^itd, fcar so called, 

wliich is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Tv h : ""T the which belongs to 

the soh ' I ' ' r- . . ■. and that particular subdivision 

of it which bears the name of Chd-rayan{yas.| The Sam- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Anukramani ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yaju.s, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the JE[dridmmk(i — a lost work, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrilyaplyas— is the only work of the Brdhmapa order 
mentioned by name in Ydska's Nirukta. Pd^ini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Siitra and Brihaddevatd. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


•-The rule is the same aa that for 
Tifclii’l. The remark in the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

f Aa is likewise the case with the 
other Vedas. 

X Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishyanukramaiji for it. 

§ In later writings several Kashas 
are distinguished, the Kathas, the 
I’richya Kothas, and the Kapisb* 


thala-Kathas j the epithet of these 
last is found in P^itjini (viii. 3 91), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
KaftpiffOoXot as a people hi the I’au* 
jiib — In the Fort-William Oatalogiia 
a Kapislithala-Saiphild is mentioned 
[SCO /. St, xiii. 375, 439.— At the 
time of the Mah^bhdsliya the posi- 
tion of the Kashas must have been 
one of great consideration, einee 
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The Sanihita of the Apaatamba school consists of sevBn 
books (called ashtdJcas !) ; these again are divided into 44 
pra^nas, 65 1 anuvdkas, and 2198 han^^dilcds^ the latter being 
separated from . one another on. the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each.®® Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained- as to the extent of the Atreya receijsion ; it is like- 
wise divided into prainaSf and aniivdkas, the fifst 

words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts,.. of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sthdnakas, and a multitude of small ‘sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the pichas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and’the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-^dkhd is called ItMmikd, Madhyamikd, and 
Orvniikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®^ The Brdhmapa por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual; and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in ' the Samhitd of the 
White Yajus’; but the order is different, although the 


they — and their text, the Kathaka 
.vHara repeatedly . mentioned ; see 
L SLi xiil .437, ff. The founder of 
their echoed}, Ka^ha, .appears In the 
Mah^bbdshya as Yaiiainpiyana’s 
pupil* and the Kathas^ tbemeelvee 
appear in dlpse bounection with the 
Kaldpaa and K'authumas, both 
Bobools of the Sdtnan, In the 
yn^a, too, the Katba-Kttldpaa are 
mentioned aa being much eeteemed 
hi '■”. :; 2 . c-”-; ”. 

I!.; . w . ■ r r ■ 

1 


K 

\ 1. If i'*. : ! -t, ■ ■ ' 

probably reets upon some mimuaer- 
a^tanding i nee St.t iiii. 438.] 

’ ^ It is not the number of sylla- 
but the number of wprdt. that 


oonetitutes the norm; fifty words, 
as a rub, form a, St,. 

ai. 13, xii, 90, xiii. 97-99. - Instead 
of athfaka, vfe find also the more 
.correct name kd^^a, and instead of 
prainay which is peculiar to the 
TaiUirfv'i 
ployed ■ 

xi. I 3 » I- ; . ■ . i 

the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
•into ka^^ikdf, and these again irito 
vei-y 'email sections; but the prinoj^ 
pie of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascoHaiiied. 

Ithimik^ is to be derived from 
hef( 7 tima{trom heifhd, t.A, a,dKas(dt)y 
‘and Orimikd from urarima (from 
Upari) see my paper, Ueber dit Bha* 
gav(tti d,^ Jaina, I. 404, n, 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-^vowels v and y after 'a consonant 
into'wtJ and iy^ which is peculiar to the Apastamba 
school.®^ As to data, geogra]:)hical or liistorical, &c. (liere, 
of course, I can only speak of the- Apastamba school ■ and 
the Kdthaka) . in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhita of‘ the White Yajus. (In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — ^the 
yurushamedha, for instance.) blow these data — ^to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions* in the por- 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmapa — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the fldurishihg, epoch of the kingdom nf 
the Kuru-pafichdlas,®* in which districfc we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Saiphita is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kdthaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Ydska’s time, since ho 
quotes it; the Anukramapf of theAtreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska Paxiigi ^ (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
pdyana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


** ^'or further particulars, see 
/> St., xiii. 104-106. 

* Amongst them, • for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar asteriams in the Apastamba- 
SaqihiW, where they appear in an 
order deviating from' that of the 
later serlee; which, as I have pointed 
out above (p. 30}, muat necessarily 
have been lixed between 1472 and 
536 B.O. But all that follows from 
thj8, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 n.o., which, is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 536 i.o. So 
obtain nothing definite here* 


[This reraatue. correct, though the 
positiop o£ the case itself is some*, 
what difPerent; see the notes above; 
p. 2 and p. do. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Kakshatras,, 
compare especially my essay, Dig 
vedhcTien Eaekrichten von den Na- 
hehaim, ii. 299, fip.] 

^ Of peculiar interest is the men* 
tion of Dhfitardshtra Vatohitravlrya, 
as also of the contests between the 
Pafichttlas and the Kuntis in the 
ska; see 1 . St., iii. 469-472. 

'"' ■“.r : ’ . vy i, on the' 

conti' _ . instead 

of P.. ■ i; • * xtaloypttf 

p. 14, 
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Btructor of Ukha, and Ukha the preceptor of Akeya.* 
This at least clearly exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of thei 
Black Yfijus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreyai 
altliough the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the SamhiU of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Ydska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mika, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Sainhita,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachdrni regarding a division of the text, the opinion oif 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Maitr^ 
are veiy frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
Kdtfya-Siitra of the miite Yajus. We do not, it is truer* 
find these names in the Siitras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling. the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdyapiyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Mdnavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence, in 
In^a.t 


* Jitreya waa.thejpflkiafcrfra of his 
• Boliool; Kuip^ina, oix the contrary, 
the- vfittiMi'a. The meaning of 
Vfitti ia here obBCure,.aa it ia also in 
Schol. to iy. 3. id8 {mddhuri 
yjittih) [see /. Bt.f xili. 381]. 

t We have, besideB, a commen- 
tary by S^ya^ia, though it is only 
fragmentaiy; another w asonbed to 
a Biilakriahna. [In Burneira Col- 
lection of MSS., Bee hia Catalogue, 
pp. 12-14, i® found the greater por- 
tion of Bhatte Kautiika Bb^lskara 
Mirra's commentary, under the name 
Jndnayajna; the author is said to 
have lived 400 years before Siyapia ; 
he quotes amongst others BhavasVji- 
min, and seems to stand in special 
connection with the Atreyl school. 
A PaUdchabhdshya ori the Black 
Yajus is also raentioued ; see I, St., 
ix. 176. — An edition of tho Tait- 
tiriya-Saiphit^ iq the BUfl, Indica, 


with Sdya^a's complete commentary, 
was commenced byRoer (1854), conx 
tinned by Cowell and Rdma NtiriS- 
yn^a, and is now in tho hands of 
Mahe^aohandra Nytiyaratna (tho’kab 
part, Ko. 28, 1874, reaches to iv, 
3. n) ; the complete tezb, in Roman 
transcript, has boon publishod -by 
mysolf in X. St,, xi,, jtii. (1871-72), 
On the Kd^baka, see I, St., iii.451- 

479.3, 

$ Acoordiug to tho Fort-William 
Oatalogiie, the ‘MaitrdyapI-lSdklid’ 
ia in existence there. [Other MSS. 
have since been found j see liaugjn 
I. St., iar. 17s, and his casscy JiraJma 
und die jBmhmanen } pp. 31-34 
(1871), and Bilbler’s detailed survey 
of tho works composing this 
in I, St., xiii, 103, 117-128. Accord- 
ing to this, tho Maitr. Saipbitd ecu- 
sists at proaont of five hiijifas, two 
of which, however, are but later atjx 
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■ Besides the SaTiihiU so called, there is a Brahinai^a 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
ofAtreya,* VMch, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the Samhitd, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it» It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Saiphitd, and connects Iheni 
with their proper ritual,, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new .rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
punlsllam^edha^ which is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
nita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
aaterisms. Only the third and last hook, in twelve p'ap6^ 
thakas^ together with Sdyaija’s commentary, is at present 
known.®® The three prap^ikahaSf which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fibres, are ascribed in tliQ 
Anuliamapi of the Atreya school (and tbda is also con- 
firmed hy Sayafia in another place) to the sage Katha., 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, ^ are 
only found in the Atreya school, ^d not in that of Apa- 
stamha ; and also, lastly, the ‘-two first books of the Taifc- 
tirlya-Arapyaka, to he mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kdthaka above discussed; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as am independent work, hut only in connection 
with the Brdhmana and Araijyaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second- of these sections 
{yrap. xi. 8), as to the visit of iN'achiketas, to the lower 


ditiona, viz., the XJpaniehad (see be- 
low), which passes as Icdi^^a ii., and 
the last called Khila.] 

* At least aa regards the fact, for 
the designation Sarjihiti or Brdh- 
ma^ia does not occur in its AnuKra- 
maul. On the contrary, it passes 
without any break from the portions 
which belong in the Apastamba 
school to the Satphitd, to those there 
belonmng to the Bnlhraa^iia. 

All three books have been 


edited, with Siyajnia'a commentary, 
in the BHil, Ind. (1855-70), by Rd- 
iendra L^la Mitra. The Hiranya. 
ke^^ikhiya • Brihina^ia quoted* by 
Buhler, Oatalof/ue of Sanskrit MSS» 
ft'om, Gv^atdtf i, 38, is not likely to 
depart much from tho ordinary 
Apastamba text } tho respective 
Srauta-Sdtras at least agree almost 
literally with each other; see Buhler, 
Aipastavribiya'dlmnnasdira. Preface, 

p. 6 (i868). 
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world, gave rise to an Upanishad of the Atiiarvan which 
bears the name of Kd^ljakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kdthaka and the Kdthaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time' must have elapsed, as follows frofn 
the allusions made in jihe last sections to Mahd-Meru, 
Krauficha, Maindga j to Vai^ampdyana, Vydsa Pdra^arya, 
&0, ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the * Atharvdfigirasas,* Brdhmanas, Itihdsas, Purd- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathds, and Ndrddaftsis being enumerated as 
subjects of study {svddhydyd). Further, the> last but one 
of these sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to tho 
Arunas, or to Aruoa, whom the scholiast on Pdnini®® 
speaks of 'as a pupil of Vai^ampdyana, a statement with 
which its mention- of the latter a^ an authority tallies, 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously-assigned to' the school of the Kathaa. — ^Phe Tait^ 
t%riiyar‘Araiiyaha, at the head of which that section stands 
(as ' already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamha and Atreya schools, must at all events he 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmapa, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreine 
eiid of. the Vedio period. It consists- of ten books, the 
fii;st six of %yhich, are of a liturgical character : the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires j the. second to. preparatives to the 
study of Scripture ; ' and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond^ 
ing to the last books of the Samhitd of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two ITpanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the TaitUriyopanishad, tear so called, 

and the tenth, the YdjniM- or Ndrdyaniyd-WpanU^ 
The former,. or Taittiriyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the F — .S '’’”’ which begins 

with a shor- ■ ’ ■ ■ = ; . . ^ and then turns to 


Kaiyafa on iv. 3 . 104 

(Mahdbhitsljya, fol. 73*, ed. Bauares); 
he calls hltn, however, Aru^^i • in- 
stead of Aruna, and ^derives from 
him tho school of the Aniijins. (cited 
hitheBhttahya, t'Sid); the Aru^nis are 
cited in tho Kiithaka itself; see 
I iii. 475. 


* ValH means ‘a creeper;' it is 
perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
nishada-as * creepers,^ • which have 
attached themselves to the Veda* 
^^khd. 

See above, p, 6l; Mtlller, A . 3 . L., 
p. 113, ff. ;Haug, i/eber das Wesen 
des vcHischsn Accents, p, 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spini The second ^ 

alid third are the Amndavalli and BhrignmlU, whicli 
together also go by the name, of V6/i'%ini-Tfpanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speeulation, we are carried even further in one ' 

portion of the YajniM-ITpanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Ndi%ana : the remain- 
ing part contains, ritual supplements. Now, interesting as i 

this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents, and evi- . 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, , ; 

it is from another point of view also of special importance ' 

for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant ; 

in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sdyana's statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, hearing the name of the Andhras, both names of ! 

peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two j 

texts, Sdyaija also mentions a recension belonging to the I 

Karndtakas, and another whose name he does not give. | 

Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- ? 

nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there f 

is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches | 

and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanfcjng 
in Indian literary history ; is seldom, however, that the^ . | 

facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, | 

and this we owe to Sayapa’s commentary, which is here ' | 

really excellent. f 

When we look about us for the other Brdhmanas of the ,| 

Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See A translation, &o., of viL-ix., see the previous note), in I 

Taitt, UpanisliRd in /. 5 ^, ii. 207- Ind. (1864^-72), hy Piijendra I 

235. It has been edited, with Sani- Ltila Mitra; the text is the Di'iivi^a | 

kara’s commentary, by lloer in JJibl. text commented upon by S^yai;>a, in j 

‘/ndica, vpl. vll. [j the text alone, as sixty.four anuvdxas, the various ^ 

a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by Rijen- readings of the Andhra text (in , i 

dra Lila Mitra also, see next note, eighty anuvdkat) being also added, I 

Roar’s translation appeared in vol. In BurneU’s oolleciion there is also 1 

XV. of the BiUi()theca Indica]. a ooramontaVy on the Taitt. Ar., by -i 

f See a partial translation of it in Blnqta Bhiiskara Mi^ra, which, like , ’ j 

7 . ii. .78-100. [It is published that pn the SaipbiW, is entitled i 

in the complete edition of the Jntlnayajos ; see Burnell's Cato* -I 

Taitt. Ava^yaka, with Sdyat^a's coip- pp, 16 , 1 7*3 ’ ^ 

meutary thereon (excepting books * ^ 
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jited in the Siiraa-SiUras two whicli must xDrobably be 
considered as bdonging to the iBlack Yajus, tlie Bk&U 
lavins and the Sdtydyanins. The Brdlimana of the Bhdl* 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Pdnini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahdbhashya,®^ as one of the ‘ old ’ Brdhmaijas : 
we find it mentioned in the Bphaddevatd: Sure^vardchdrya 
also, and even Sdyaija himself, quote passages from the 
BhdllavMruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bbdllavi-TJpanishad is adduced by the sect of tlio 
Mddliavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief {As. Res.y xvl 104). That the Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only oon- 
, elude so at present from the fact that Bballaveya is the 
name of a teacher Specially attacked and censured in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus, As to the &dtydya%im, 
■whose Brahmapa is also reckoned among the ' old^ ones by 
tlie scholiast on Pdpini,®° and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sdyana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus,. as it is so stated iu the Charanavydha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named ^dtydyani is twice mentioned 
in the Brdhmapa of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Siitras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Sdman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which wc find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Sdman.^o® Thus, 
the Kashas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


This ia not bo, for in tba Bb^- 
sbya to the partioular of Flip, 

(iv. 3. 105), the Eh^llaviua .are not 
mentioned, . They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in the work, at 
iv, 2. .104 (here Kaiya^a derives tliem 
from 'a teacher Bhailu ; Bhallu'nd 
prohtam adkiyc^U) ; ns a Bhdllaveyo 
Matsyo rdjaputral}, is cited in the 
Aimpada, vi. 5, their home may 
have been in the country of the 
Matsyas.; see 7 . xiii. S4X, 442. 
At the time of the Bhiishika-Stitra 
their Brdhmapa text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the 6ata- 
patha ; see Kielhorn, /. St.y x* 421, 
w The Mahdblidshya is not bis au- 


thority in this case either, for it does 
not mention the its 

comment on the sMra in quostiou 
(iv. 3. 105). But Kuiynta cites the 
Brdhmanas prooiaimed by ^dtyd- 
yaua, &c., as contemporaneous with 
the TfSjnavalkdni BrtiJima^dni and 
Saulahhdni which are mentioned 

in the MahdbhtUhya (see, however, 
/. Sty V, 67, 68) } and the Mahdblul- 
shya itself cites the Sdtydyanins along 
with the Bhdllavius {on iv. 2. 104) ; 
they belonged, it would seem, to the 
north \ see J. Sty xiii, 442, 

See on this /, Sty iii. 473, xiii 

439. 
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of the Kdldpas and Kauthunias : and along with the latter 
the Laukdkshas also. As to the aakayanina, Sayakayani ns, 
Kdlabavips, and Salafikayanins,^®^ with whom, as with the 
jSdtyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The GhhagalinSj whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in AnquetiTs 
Oujpnehhat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called OhHdgaleyins) : the same is there said of 
the Svetdivataras, The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad* composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Sveta^vatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
,tho Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made, of wholly irrelevant passages of the Saiphitd, 
&c., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sdipkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- 
Sdtra of Badaiuyaiia'(from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than &nfikara, since 
he regarded it .as ^ruti, and commented upoii it. It has 
recently been published; together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the Bihlioiheca Indica^ vol. vii. ; see also Ind. 
Stud., i. 420,^ ff. — ^The Maitrdywtyi Ujpanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


♦ Tliey are mentioned in tte 
tenth book of the Br^hmai^a of the 
White Yajua [see also K^thaka 22. 
7, /. iii. 472] } as is also Stlyaki- 
yana. 

wt The SiCIafikttyaiias are ranked as 
Brihmanas among the V^hikas in 
the Calcutta BciioJium to v, 3. 
1 14 (bMshyc na vyAhkydlam)'. Vyd- 
sa's mother, Satyavatl, is called 
S^lank^yanajfi, and Panini himself 
^lankt ; see /. St,, xiii. 37$, 395, 
428, 429. 

TlUs statement needs correc* 


iion to this extent, that the Chara* 
l^avydha does not know the name 
Ci -■ ‘ ‘ ^ ■ mentioned 

I n ■ taka only of 

Ohhdlgeyas or Chhiigaleyaa j see /. 
vSi.,hi. 258; Muller, vl. S. L., p. 370. 
On Anquetil’a ‘ Tachakli ’ Upanishad 
see now I, SL, ix. 42-46. 

* Distinguished by a great ntim* 
her of sometimes tolerably long 
quotations from the Purfinas, &c, 
[ttoer’s translation was publlahed in 
the Bihl. Ind^ vol, xvj 
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ivitK tlie aboYfe-mentioned Maitra^^Brnhiuana). Xts text, 
however, botji in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very- modern date. At pre- 
sent, ^unfortunately, I have at my. command only the- four 
■first praprithahas, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Anquetil’s. translation, the XJpanishad' consists 
of twenty chapters,-^yet even these- are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
^kdyanya (see 'Kufija") upon the relation of the 
dtindn (soul), to the. world ; Sdkdyanya communicates to 
him what^Maitreya had "said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the, instruction given to the Bdla- 
kTiilyas by Prajapati .himself The doctrine- in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a^consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support, of 
the doctrine, introduced by *wyatrdif 'py uhtam” “ etad 
apy- vMam,** “ atre *rfLe Mdkd hhcL'da/nii” “ aiha, yatM *yan^ 
Kwidadyanastuiifi^T The ideas thenwelves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed S^mkhya doc- 
trine, + and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I ottn- — ^ 

iif tranBcri . i. ■ , . . • 

of Baron . 'i ' ■ • , « “ ■ . ■ 

getter with the tenth adhydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, .called AnabhiS- 
iiprakdia^ of this TTpanishad, extend- 
ing, in 150 ilohai, .over theae four 
T^rapd^hakas. The latter is copied 
from E. I. BT., 693, and in probably 
identical with the work of Vidy^ 
ranya often pientioned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so; and this 
portion has siijoe- been published, 
together with the Dpanishad in full, 
by Powell, in hia edition of the 
Maitr, Xlpnn'iabad, in seven prapd- 
fAato, •'with. Bdmatirtha’s co.mmen- 
tary and an ^ngliah traudation, in 
the Sihlr'Ind. (1862-79). Aphordihg 


to the commentary, on the one- 
hand, the two last books arc to be 
considered as JeJiUas, and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs, 
to -a %i^rvak(!i^ 4 ^, in foul* books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the JMaitrdyanl-Sainhitii 
aiscnssed.byBiihler (see./. St.^ xiii. 

1 1 9, ff.), in which the Upaniah^ is. 
quoted as the -second see 

Z. c,, p. 121. The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold de-via- 
tions from the other text ; its ori« 
ginal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

f Brahman, Budra, and Vish'nii. 
represent respectively the -.Sattva, 
the Tamas, and the Kjaas element? 
of Prajipati. 
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prose of the Brahma^as, berth by extremely long com- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to the epic .period {suoh as s^ma; yeik^, wragob^ 
hh/dtagana, &c.). The mention also of the grahas, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star {dhrmasyoi, prachor 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brdhmana>°® The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far.^®* That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all their greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata or Earhayana, is no doubt .simply owing to 
the circumstance that Byihadrath^’ia regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the Pdndus. For we' have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, Hng of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Mahd-Bhdrata (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jardsamdha, afterwards ^ain by the Pdpdus, 
and retired to the ly^ood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have been given 
to a Mng of Magadha by a ^dMyanya the fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
l^dhyammif found a welcome. I would even go so far as 
directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about Sdkyamuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
tms Mnd reach us only through the adherents of the Budr 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their fi^kyamuni.; a Piirpa Maitrdyanfputra,, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil. Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


** Aooording. to Cowdll (p. *44), 
by graha wa liava here to under- 
stand, OQoe at least (L 4), not the 
planets, but hdlagraJi^ (ohildren’s 
dueases); ** Phrvviuya praohalancm 
probably only refers to a pralaga ; 
then even ‘ the never-ranging pole 
star* is forced to tuove.” In' a 
aeoond passage, however (vi. x6, p. 
124), the graha* appear along wid- 
ths moon and the fiksheu. Veyy 
peonliar, too, is the staten^ent as to 
the stellar limits of the sun’s twp 


journeys (vi. 14; Cowell, pp, ng, 
266) ; see on this I. ix. 363. 

xw The text has nothing of this 
(vii. t, p. 19S); but special mention 
is here m^e of Saturn, iani (p. 
20 1), and where iiikra occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. This last adhydya through- 
out clearly betrays its later origin ; 
of special interest is the hitter pole- 
mio against heretics and unbelievers 
(p: 206), 

\ 
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present, the- doctrine of this Upankhad stands in close 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists/®® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma nnd mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing (grmthd) exhibited in one of the Uokak * quoted 
in oorrohoration. 

^either the' Chhagalins, nor the Svetd^yataras, nor the 
Maitrdyaniyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Yedas, or in simile works, as sdhdolS of the Black Yajus -j 
still, we must- eertainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brdhmanas. 

In the cqse of the Siitras, too, belonging to the Bkck 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking, Although, as in tlie case of the Brdhmanas, v^'e 
only kD 0 ^v the greater part of th6m through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, nof only that the remarkably ' 
rich collection of the India Bfouse (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will he found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them yet he' recovered in In^a itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the fiisb 
plac^ as to the Srwwta-SiLitras, my only knowledge of the, 
the MwiiVrS'O^tra, the Maitra.-Siitm, and 
the Laugdhshi’S'iitTa is derived from the commentaries on 
the Kafciya-Siitra of the White Yajus ; the second, 'how- 
evcr,!®® stands in the catalogue of the Eort-William ool- 


B^9a*a HarKhaoharitra informs 
Ufr of a Maitrdyapiya Divtikara who 
embraced the Buddhist creed; and 
Bh'&u Dliji {JmrnaZ Bornhay Branch 
M. A, S,i X, 40) adds that even now 
Haitr. Brahmans live nearBba^gAon 
at the foot <of the Vindbya, with 
Tvhoth other Brahmans do not eat 
in common j * the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.' 

* Which, by the way, recurs to* 
gether with some others in precisely 
the same Iprm in the Amyitavin- 
du- (or Brahmavindu-) ITpanishad. 
[Though it may be very doubtful 


. whether the word grantha ought 
really d priori and for the • earUer 
period to be understood of written 
texts (of, /. St., xiii. 476), yet in' 
this verse, at any rate, a different 
interpretation is hardly possible ; 
see below.} 

f Laugakshi and the ' lAmahdya- 
nindm BnHima^am ’ are said to be 
quotedtherein. 

On- this, as W6\[ as on the con- 
tents and the di-vision- of the work, 
eee my remarks in /, St., v. T3-16, 
in. accordance with -communioations 
rijeeived fx'ora Professor Cowell ; cf. 
also Haug, ibid., .ix. 175, A M^navn 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is cited in the 
^Klatha-Siitro, as well as in the Kdtiya-Siitra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Yienna. Mahddeva, a commentator of 
the ICalpa-Sdtra 'bf Satyashddha Hiranyake^i, when enu- 
merating the Taittiriya-Siitras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
^ at the head of his list the Siitra of Baxidhi/yma as the 
, oldest; th^n that of BM/radvdja, next that of A'pastob'mha^ 
next that < of Bira/fynakdi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise 'mentioned in this connection, ‘ VddMma 
and Vaikhinasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bhdradvdja is the only one 
■to be found in Vedic works; it appears in the Brdhmaija 
of the White Yajus, especially in the supplements to the 
Yrihad-Arapyaka (where several persons of this name are' 
mentioned), in the Kdtiya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
Prdti^dkhyarSiitra of the Black Yajus, and in' Pdnini. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these 12^ citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bhdradvdjiyas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of his Sfitra, and am .acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment^ by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two prainas, and therefore shares 
with the rest' of the Siitras this designation of the sections* 
which ia‘ peculiar to the Black Yajus^®^ The Siitra of 
Apastamhai*^ is found in the Library of the India House^ 
and a part of it’ in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


Srauta-Stltra. is also cited in Bilhler’s 
Catalogue of MSS. from Qugcvrdt, i. 
i88 (1871) it is in 322 foil. Tlie 
manuBcript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstiioker under, the title, * Md- 
nava Kalpa-Siltraf .leifig a portion of 
this anciejit work on Vaidik rites, to- 


only the first words of the passages 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
cluding words, * KurndrelahMshyarpi, 
anri\d;ptaii{t,f Teally indicate that 


Kumifo’ilasvdmin was the author of 
the oommentory seems still doabb> 
ful. 

The Bbiradydjiya -Btitra has 
now been discovered by Biihler ; see 
his Catal. of MSS. from Qvg., i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the VaikhtlnosaAdtra is 
also quoted, 4*6. i 190 (292 foil.) j see 
also Haug in /. St, ix. 175. 

* According to the quotations, the 

V / • .Ti-".- II. 

... r'y i:: u- 
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DMitaavd-min and Tdlavyintanivdsin are mentioned,^®® also 
one on the Siitra pf Bandhdyana by Kapardisvamin.^^® 
3Che "work of Satyashddha contains, according to Maha- 
deva’s statement, twenty-seven prdiTLas, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Katfya- 
Sdtra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth ^praAnas refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smdrta-Siitras, In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in dkpraina 
of the Baudhdyana-Siitra.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Gfihya-S'&tras of the Black Yajus. The Kd^haka Grihya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are £dso 
the Siitras-of JBaudhdywm (extant in the Bort-.’William 


1 ®® On tte Apaetamba-^rauta-Sti- 
itra and the oommentarieB belonging 
to it, by Dhdrfcasv.y Kapardisydinin, 
Eudradatta, Qurudevaav^miii, JSHa- 
rayind&sv^min, Tdlay., Ahobalastlri 
(Adabilain Biihler, I, c., p. 150, who 
also mentions a-HfisiAba, p. 152), 
and others, see Burnell in his Oatan 
Ugue, pp. 18-24, and in the Indian 
Anitquarj;, i. 5, 6. According to 
this the work consistB of thirty 
praincu ; the first twenty-thr^ie treat 
of the sacrificial rites in essentially 
the same order (from dariapiir^’ 
mdsau to aattrdyai^am) as in Hira^- 
yakei^'i whose Sdtra generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa> 
stamba ; see Biihler'a preface to the 
Ap. Dharma-Stitra, p. 6 ; the 24th 
jpr^ui contains the general rules, 
wnrihhdahda, edited by M. Miiller in 
Z, D, M. Q.^ ix. (1855), a pravom- 
h'haiij4(b and a hdnitn'aha j pr^ioi 25- 
27roontain the Gribyo^Sfitra ; jjr«- 
-nos 28,, 29, the Dbarma-Sdtra, edited 
by BtiWer (i868)^ and finally, prcUna 
30, the Sulva-Sfitra (ivlvOf 'mea- 
suring cord ’). 

OnthoBaudhiyanarSfitracom- 
pare likewise Bumell's OcLUdogu^ pp. 
24-30. Bhavasv^in, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bba^^ Bhdskara, and is conse- 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Kieihorn, Catal<^ite of S. MSS, in 
the South Division of the' Bonibay 
Prce.y p. 8, there exists a oomnien- 
tary on it by S£ly<ma also, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Tajus- school to 
which he belonged j see Burnell^ 
Vainia’JBrdkma^at pp, ix.~zix. In 
Bllhler’s Caialogue ^ MSS, fr<m 
QvS,y i. 182/ 1 84, Anaiitadeya, ISTa- 
vahasta, and Sesha are also quoted as 
scholiasts. ' The exact compass of the 
entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudbdyana-Dhanna-Sdtra, 
which, according to Buhler, Big^t 
of Hindu LaWy j. p. xxi. (1867), 
forms port of the Srauta-Sdtra, as 
in the case of Apastamba and Hiraq- 
yake^i, was commented by Goyinda- 
sydmtn ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Mdtrldattaandydliohe^ra(l) 
are also mentioned as commentators; 
see Kielhom, 1 . c., p. lO. 

* Such lists are also found in 
A^valdyana’s work, at the end, 
though only in brief; for the Kdtiya- 
Sdtra, a Paridish^ comes in, [Praif* 
♦MM 26, 27, of Hira^yakeiK treat of 
dAomot, so that here also, os in 
the case of Apast. and Baudb., the 
pharma-Sdtra forms part of the 
Srauta-Sdtra.] 
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collection), of Ehdradvdja, and of Satydshd^hay or Hirarjr^ 
yaheiiy nnless in this latter case only the corresponding 
yroATias of the Kalpa-Sdtra are intend^.^*^ I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Glrihya-Siitra of 
the Maitr-dyaniya school, “which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samshdra^Sy or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Siitra^® of the Mdnam 
school, from the existence of the Code hearing that name 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atrh Apastamba, Chhdga- 
leya Baudhayana, Laugdkshi, and Satydyana are probably , 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras.^^* 
lastly, the FrdtMhhyd-S'dtra has still to be mentioned 
as 'a Sdtra of the Black Yajus. 'The only manuscript “with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the j 
fourth section of the first of- the two praSnas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned iix it : as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bhdradvdja, Whom we 
know already ; also Vdlmlki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further AgniveSya, 
AgnivejSyayana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaunijinyait are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushka^rasddi is ’also cited 
in the vdrtiiJm to Panini by Katydyana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mlmansakas and Taittiriyakas deserves to he remarked; 


TM? ie really so. OtJ Apa- 
stamba- aiid BbilTaavifja-G|fih.ya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 30-33. The 
sections of two *prayoga$y* of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speljer In his 
book J'* r'":'’ 
ijoeatu ■ ■ ■ ' . , s ' ' . 

ler, Catalogue, i, laa (80 loll.), and 
Kielborn, 1 . c., p. 10 (fragment). 

Johiintgenin his valuable tract 
Ueher das Oesctsbuch des Manu 
(1863), p. 109, AT., has, from the geo- 
graphical data .in Menu, ii. 
dxed the territory between the Dfi- 


shadvatl and Sarasvatl as the proper 
home of the Mdnavaa, This appear^ 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the Madhyade^a which are found In 
the Pratijnrt-Pari^islita of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter morn 
to the east ; see my essay Ueber das 
Pratijnd-Siiira (1872), jpp. 101,105. 

See Johkntgen, I c., p, 108, 
109. 

* Their number is twenty; see 
Roth;' Zur Litt. und Qeseh., pp. 65, 
66 . 

f See /. St,, L 441 not. [xiii. 387. 
fif., 418]. 
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also the contradistinction, found at, the close of the work, 
of Chhandcts and Bhdshd, of Vedic aiid ordinary lan- 
guage.^® The work appears also to extend to a portion or 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable.^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Armbrarricuiiyts 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Chdraya^iya school of the Kathaka, The 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of th^ 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It.consista 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four Uohas^ is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of tile text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anukrama^ of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Eiahis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not imfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, n num- 
ber of entirely new names. According to the conduding 
statement, it is the wofk of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugaksh’i 

-S 

We now trim to the WhMe Yajvs^ 

With regardi in the first place, to the name itself it 
probably rders, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


In the passage in question 
(xxiv. 5), * clihnndoblidahd* means 
rather Hhe Veda language;* sea 
Whitney, p. 417. 

We have now an excellent edi- 
tion of the work by Whitney, i/our- 
nal Am. Or. Soc., ix, (1871), text, 
translation, and notes, together with 
A conaraentary called TnlJidshya- 
ratnOf by an anonymous author (or 
is his name Kdrttikeya?), a compila- 
tion from three older commentaries 
by Atreya, Mdhishfeya, and Vara* 
ruchi,— .No reference to the Taitt, 


Ar. or Taitt, Br^m. is toade in the 
text itself ; on the oontraiy, it con- 
fines itself- exclusively to Taitt. 
S. The commentary, 'however, in 
1- ■ ' ■ j" * ■ . ; ■'! *i iy ■; ,t 

; I-' 'i‘ \ i"" 

422-426; ct. also I. Stf iv. 76-^791 
See I. Se., iii. 373-401, xiL 
350-357, and the similar statements 
from. Bhatta Bb^kara Mi^ra in Bur- 
nell’s Catcdogue, p. 14. The Atreyt 
text here appears in a special rela- 
tion to a sd/ratvatet jxi{ha» 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
liere a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the eipression ^vLcUmi yajin/hM is explained 
by the commentator Bviveda Gafiga, in the' only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this se^e, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Vrihad-Ara^yaka of 
the White Yajus. J say in the only passage, for though it 
appears once under theform ivRmyaj^mhit in the Arapyaka 
of the Black Yajus ( 5 . lo)^ it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Aranyaka itself. Yor in the 
Anukramaipil of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name M)nyalcd'n4ay because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies; and this name iuhriya, ‘expiating* [probably 
rather ‘illummating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Sai^itd of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdmans employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Vdjasaneya, which is given to Ydjnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
tc the YyibAd-Ara^yaka, just nientioned. Mahidhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhitd of 
the White Yajus, explaina Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
** th© son of Vdjasani.” Whether this, be correct, or whe- 
ther the word vdjcmni is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * “ the giver of food,** and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of aU sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from’ the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to . he traced 
the name “ having food,** by which the theologians 
of the "VS^ite Yajus are occasionally distinguished.^ ^STow, 
from Vdjasaneya are derived two forms of wprds by which 
fcjti© S aqihi td and Brdhmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In Mah.tf-Bhtfrata, xii. ^07, the 
word ia an epithet of ^sb^a. 
f Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the howerer. according to 

the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
,iave to assign to it the meaning of 
‘proeuring courage or strength, 
victorious, gaining booty or priee. ' 
The explanation of the word vd^’a 


by 'food ’ (anna) is probably purely 
a scholastio one,] 

According to another explana- 
tion, this I's because the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Tijnacvalkya the 
<tydtaydmataipjndni ya^dliishi ; see 
-Vieh^iu-Purtfpa, iii. 5, 28; 'swift, 
courageous, ‘horfle/ are the funda^ 
ment^ meanings of the word. 
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cited, nan-rV'. F(rf- ? '7 first used in the Taittirfya* 
Sdtra of i . j.r: : ■ Kiitfya-Siitra of the White 

Yajus itself, and Vdjasamymas* Le., those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada- Sutra of 
the Samaveda, 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhitd and Brahmana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
ag^ee almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Brahmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the MdiHiyamdinas^ names 
which have not yet been found in the Sdtras or similai* 
wrifmgs. The only exception is the Prdti^dkhya-Siitra of 
the White Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kdnva and of the^idhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Arapyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kdnvfputra (vi. 5 i) and a Mddhyamdindyana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kanva recension, 
not in the other; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter* 
view, and to consider the Kdnva school as the older one. 
Bor not only is Kdpva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I — ^but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Midhyamdinas. However this may be,^^ we caimot, at 


* Occurs in the * ^aunaJta* valca, a yellowy (jtiffgala) and 

{The Vijasaneyaka is also quoted by a Kd^ivydyana, and also their pupils' 
LdtydyaDa.] are mentioned ; see /. St., xiii. 417, 

The MddhyaipdinaB are not 444. The school of the Eai^ivdi 
mentioned in Pataipjali’e Mahi’- ^uiravasds is mentioned in the 
bhdshya, but the Kd^vas, the Kdfi* Eitfaaka, aee on tibia/, St., iii. 475, 
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any rate, assume, anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions ; they resemhle each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being b^est explained by .geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to' these recensions, it 
may he, as has already been stated in our general survey, 
(p. lo), that W8 have here historical ground to go upon-— 
a thing which so seldom happens -in this , field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthehes, mentions a people callecL 
MaBiavBLvolf "through whose country flows the rivte An- 
dhoinati,” and I have* ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Mddhyaijidinas,^ after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 
was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed, 
be looked upon as certain, fear this reason, that mddhya^ 
dma^ * southern,* might apply in general to any Bonthern 
people or any southern school; and, as a matter of fact^ 
we find mention of mddhyamddTia-Kimdhwads, * sonthem. 
Kauthmnas.* f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to be rejected, 
offhand. lYom this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the White Y^jus must strictly separated; 
it can only he solved from ' the evidence contained in the 


ftndintbei.pastam1m'I)harma*Sdtrft. quotes in tbs case of tbe Tajurveda^ 
also, referenoa is sometimea made to tne boginning of tba Vdjoa, B., and 
a teacher Kapva or Kipva. Ka^Ta not that of tbe Taitt. S. (or 
and K^va appear further in the + [Vin^yafca designates his JSau* 
fTwara section of AiTalfyana, and Bhltaki*Br&hina9a.Bh{(8bja os 
in Pdl^dnl bunself {ir. a. m), &c. but 

I'be country of the MaSiavSivoi » doe? he not hero mean the twn 
la situate preciadr in the" middle of schools so called (Mddhy, and 
that ^Madhyadesa* the limits of Kauth.)? They appar, ib like man* 
which, ore girVn in the Pratiind-Pa- ner, side, by side in an inscription" 
ridish^j see tny paper Veotr (das published by Hall, Journal Am^ Or* 
Praiijvd’S^tra^ pp. loi— 105. Soc.^ vi, 539.] In .the ItAj ik d {to 

* ■yfhefcher, in that case, we may Pd^. vii. i. 94) a gTammarian, 
assume that all the worts now com- dhyaipdini, la mentioned as a pupil 
prised in the Mddhyaipdina school of Vydghrapdd(Fy4S'^<*iP<*dd;!i»wiHk 
had alre^y a place in this redacfcioh j see Bohtlingt, In- 

is a distineb question, [An interest* trod,, p. 1. On this it is to be.re- 
ihg remark of MiUler’s, HUt. Ai *?. marked that in the Brdhmapa twot 
P* 4S3»‘ points out that the Go- Yaiydghrapadyas and one 'V'aiydgh- 
patbadSr^mapa, in citing the first rapadiputra are mentioned, 
words of, the different. Ve^ (i, 29), 
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work itself. Here our special’ task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us tp determine the priority or pos- 
teriority. of the several portions. 

In the first ^ place, as regards the Sainhitd of the ’White 
Yajus, it *“ 

sions in 40 adh/ydyas. In the-' M.. '.in., r-- i.? ■■■ .n 

these are divided into 303 amwc- ' r.i . i [9/5 /rn luV..:,} 
The first 25 adhydyas oontsdn the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial ; first (1, ii.) for the ney and full- 
moon sacrifice j then (iii.) for the naoming and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the- sacrifices to he offered every 
four naonths at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (rV'.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for t-wo inodifications of^it; next (xi.~xviii.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fibres ; next (xix.-xxL) for the 
sautrdmaTyi, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the T3vil efects of .too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii-xxv.) for the norse sacrifice, The last 
seven of these adJi/ydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Anukrama)^ of the White Yajus, which bears the name of 
Katydyana, as well as in a Parii^iahta to it, and subse- 
quently also in Mahldhara*s commentary on the Samhitd, 
xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a KUla, or supplement, 
and xxxvi~xl, Bulcriya^ a name above explained. This 
statement the commentary on the Code of Ydjnavalkya 
(called Mitdkshara) modifies to this effect, that the Bukriya 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. i. forms the beguming of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhydr 
yas (xxvi.-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas, and 


A comprehenaits but con- 
densed exposition of it has been 
commenced in my papers, 2 vr 
Kenntniss de» vedischen Opfa'Atuals, 
Jn L St.,x. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. 

See my paper, Uehtr daa Pra- 
Nynd-i?iUra (1872}, pp. 102-105, 


* That a portion of these last 
books is to be considersd as an Arap- 
yaka seems to be beyond dotibt; 
for xxxvii.-xxxix., in particular, 
this is certain, as they are explained 
in the Arapyaka part of the Brdh- 
mapa. 
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must be supplied thereto ia the proper place. The ten 
foUowmg adh^dyas (xxx.-*xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purv^ha-friedha 
(human sacrifice),^*® the sarva-medha (universal sacrifice), 
the pUri-medhCL (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^®* The last adhydyay finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,*^ and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts jand those entirely neglecting ‘them. It 
belongs, at all events,* to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord {U) of the universe.1 — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin ^f these fifteen adJvydyas, their posteriority 
; is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahma^ia, as well . 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiriya- 
Sarphitd only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the viantras belonging to the sautrd- 
and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well as those for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas arexited iu full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brdhmapa of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
irdTiuirii, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


Ste my eatayy Ueher Mentchen- 
ojlfer bei dm InitTn dcr v^ditehm 
Zeii, in I. Sir,, t 54, 

Thia , translation of the vyord 
pramtrgya is not a literal one (for 
this see the Si. Petersburg DioC, 
under root votj with prep, pra), 
but is borrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
Haugon Ait. Brihm., i. 18, p. 42, "a 
preparatory rite intended for provid- 
ing the sacridcer with a heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted to enter the residence of thegods." 


* Other parts, too, of tbs Yir 
jas, S. have in later times been 
looked upon as tTpanishads ; for es> 
ample, the sixteenth book {3aia- 
rvdriya), the thirty-first (Purusha’ 
8ilkta)y thirty-seoond (Tadeva), and 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book {SivMoijiJkaipa). 

+ According to Mahidhara’s 00m- 
merntary, its' polemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the doctrineir 
which afterwai^B were called S^- 
khya. 
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sacrifice, and oHation to tlie Manes (xix.rxxxv.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth hooks, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuDdhaSi without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the* three last wIJh^diya& 
but” one (xxxvii. - xxxix.) which , .are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the miniras, but slightly referred to' by 
then* initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brdhmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present/ As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhita text extant when 
the Bi‘^ma:^a was composed. They are, ronghly speak^ 
ing, of two kinds. Birst, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to be recited by the Hbtar, which 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajns at all, and of which it is possible that the Brdh- 
mai?a ihay have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar ; e.g., 
in' the twentieth, thirty-thirdi and thirty-fourth adhyd/yas 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brdhinana 
type, which are not,^ however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves ; e,g., in par- 
.ticulai", several passages in the nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration; in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be, dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adlvgdya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there Occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brdhmapa either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Samhitd), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the 'awmdhas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, thougli 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these. 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the charactm* of a 
Brahmana. — With regard/lastly, to the data, contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their po&feriority, these 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas^ as compared with the sixteentli. 
It is, of course, only the Yajua portions proper whieh can 
here be adduced, and not the verees borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only jdeld a sort of measure for the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken from the latest portions of the Rile, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Rudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large number of the epithets 
subsequently applied to ^iva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., iidna. and mahddeva^ names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p, 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. ; 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the tme to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiriya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an XJpanishad, and as the 
principal book of the iSiva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra ; and (see L St, ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and ' 
violence; its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from V 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclinjed 
to suppose that this Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secjfet feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vrityas or unbrahmanieed Aryans, after 
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their open resistance had been more or less crushed.^*® At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible—The thii'tieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the ^urnska-mMha^ gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brah- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar* interest. .So, fot example, the 
mdgadha, who is dedicated in y. 5 ” atikrushtdya!' The 
question arises, What is to be understood by Ttidgadha ? 
If we take atihrmh{(i in the sense of "great noise,*' the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Mahidhara, in its epic sense, as signitying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vai^ya by a Kshatriy^ TTiis agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the to the dance, and of the dail'&sha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the Uiha (eunuch), the 
uyogii (gambler?), and the puii 4 ohal'd (harlot). The 
mdgadha again appears in their company in v. 22, t and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epic; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, v 
dancers, and singers {dail'dshas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. But another interpretation 
of the word mdgadha is possible.^ In the fifteenth, the 


By the Buddhist author Ya- 
^mitra, scholiast of the Abhidhar- 
mokola, the ^atarudriya is stated 
to be a work by Vydsa agaiost 
Buddhism, whence, however, we 
have probably to conclude only 
that it passed for, and was used os, 
a principal support for {§iva worship, 
especially in its detached form as a 
eeparate (Jpanishad ; see Bumoufs 
Introduction A VHistoire da Buddk~ 
urns, p. 568 ; 1 . Sl, ii. zz, 

* How he comes by this name is, 
It is true, not clear 
t Here, however, the kitava is 
out instead of the ayogi^ and be* 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sddra nor to the 
Brdbma^a caste. [By ayogii may 
also be meant an unchaste Woman ; 
see /. i 76.] 

4 : Sdya^a, commenting on the 
corresponding passage of the Taitt, 
Brdbmapa (ill. 4. 1), explains the 
word atikruthldya by atinindita,- 
devdya, “dedicated to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity ” [in Rd- 
jendra Ldla Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this ‘very Bfamew'orthy, ’ it is true, 
might also refer to the bad moral 
reputation of the minstrela. 
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' so-called Vrdtya book* of the Atharva-Sainhita, the Vratys 
the Indian living outside of the pale Of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the pwMchcdi and 
the mdgadha; faith is called his harlot, the miim (friend ?) 
his rndgadka; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the mantra (formula), toa '(scorn?), 
the thunder his Tndgadhas, Owing to the obseuri^ of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissoljite minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sdma-Siitras of Ldtydyana -and 
Drdhyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Siitra between the Vrdtyas and the magadhadeHyor 
^h'ahjrmhcmdJm}^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Roth, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhita, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vmtya book as an heretical teacher. Ror the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that " the mdgadha^ the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be l^ddras nor Brahmans,— an in- 
junction which would be entirely superEuoua for the mdga- 
dha at least, supposing Mm to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies " a native 
of the countij Magana,” If we adopt tiiis latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (i.e., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remaina, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the TuihshaiTadaTia, “star-gazer,” in v, to, and of the 

Translated by Aufreoht, 7 . St., Mdgadha — explained by Sdya^a as 
1. 130, ff. P?ho Sb. Petei^rburg Diet., Magadhadeioipanno hrahtnadl^iH— 
a. i>,, consider *the praise of the is contemptuously introduced by 
Vriitya in Ath. xv. as an idealising the Sdtrakdra (probably Baudha- 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant yana ?) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in asso- 
{parim'd^aTcaf &c.) j* the fact of his elation with ^.puAickali; see 1 . Bt., 
being specially connected with the xii. 330, — That there were good 
puMckalt and the mdgadha remains, Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
nevertheless, very -strange’, and even from the name Magadhavdsi, which 
with this interpretation leads us to is given to Pr^tibodbjputra, the 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] second son of Hrasva in 

. ^*0 In the very same way, the Siakh. At., vii. 14. 
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^ipaika^ ** calculator,” in v. 20, peiinits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e,j astrological, science Avas 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahi- 
dhara at least, the “questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sdyana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Bralimans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedio quinquennial 
cycle is apparent frCm the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated ; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation.^®^ — A barren wife is dedicated in 
v. r 5 to the Atharvans, by which term S^yaiia understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas hearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended eifects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated.' If this he the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth hook. — The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (hritay tretd, and d'Ddpara) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the TaittMya-Brdhmana, as the names of the epic 
yugas, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brdhmapa.*^Th0 hostile reference 
to the Oharakiiohirya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p, 87).^®® 

In the earlier hooks there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date. The first of these exists only in the Kdnva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the M^dhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows : “ This is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name A the pe6i)le, only the 
indefinite pronoun is used; whereas in the Kdnva 


Since toA^vaUara ie here men* * Where, moreover, ttie fourth 
tioned twice, at the beginning and name, hali^ is found, instead of the 
at the end, possibly we have here to iiAeanda given here [see /. Str.t i. 
do with a sexennial cycle even (of. 82]. 

T. Br., iii. la 4. l) ; see my paper, Siyana on T, Br., iii. 4. 16, p. 

Dit vedischm FachricKten wn den 361, explains (!)theword by ‘teacher 
Nakahatra^ ii. 298 (1S62). The of the art of dancing on the point 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial of a bamboo ; ’ hub tne vaManarUn 
yuga occurs in the ^tik itself, iii. is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
55, 18 (U 25. 8), Br., iii. 4. 17). 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3) : " This is your king, O ye 
Kurus. 0 ye Panchdlas.” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18). Tlie'ma- 
hishi, or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
Hhia on her upastha; with her feliow-wivea, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : ** 0 Ambd, 0 Ambikd, O Ambdlikd, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadrd who dwells in Kdmpfla."t Kdmpfla is a town 
in the country of the Pafichalas. Subhadrd, therefore, 
wauld seem to be the wife of the king of that district,! 
and the benefits of the oAvcCmedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony^ If we 
are justified in regarding the mahisM as the consort, of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names Ambikd and Ambd- 
iikd actually appear in this connection in the Mahd* 
Bharata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhpita- 
rdshtra . and Pdp^u, — ^we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Pafichdlas, d feeling which 
was possibly at that tiihe only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Mahd-Bhdrata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kdmpfla at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


♦ Stfya^ia, on the corresponding 
passage of the Brdhtnina (v. 3. 3. 
II),’ : r 

esha ; ■ ? I . 

i. 8. 10. 2; 1. iir., 1. 7, 4. 2 J. 

Apastamba, " 

choose befcv ■ » 

P<vildidldf . 


rdjd, according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [Tbe 
XV. 7, has e9ha U janate 

t Tlie Brihmana of i)ie Wliite 
Yajus qnolea only tbe b&gitining of 
this verse j consequently the words 


sdbhadrikd^ , kdmpilavdainim are 
wanting in it. 

$ As a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mahit-Bbitrata a Subhadrd as 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the Pafichdlas; on account of a 
Subhadrd (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Mah£f» 
Bhdrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by tbe 
scholiast on Pdnini. Has he the 
authority of the Mahdbhdahya for 
this ? [the Mahdbhdshya has nothing 
about it). 
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ing passages of tte Taitt. Brdhmana),- originated in the 
region of the Panchdlas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kd,nva reoension.^^^ We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Mddhyamdina, and of phalguna in the 
Ka^iva recension, in a formula ^ relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) tliee(, 0 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Phalguna)," India, 
Indra-Hke. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see 1 . St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
appellation of the chief hero of the (or Pall- 

chdlas ?) j and this ponneotion consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra’* to 
that hero of the Pandus (or Panchdlas?) who waS pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

lisstly, as regards the critical relation of the riclm in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kdjjvas and of the Mddhyajp- 
diuas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Vdjasaneyi-Sainhitd consists of fiehas, or 
verses; the other of yaj'iLO'^sM, ie., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The ^eater number of these fichaa 


In T. S., vii. 4. 19. 1, wo See V. S., x. 21 ; the parallel 

Ab., iv. 8, there are two vocatives passages in T. S., L 8, 15, T, Br,, 
instead of the two accusatives : be- 1. 7. 9. I, Ed^h., xv. 8, have 
sides, we have auhkage ior-suokad- thing of this. 
rditi. The vocative kdmpdavdaini * The Brdhmana, moreover, ax- 
is explained by Sdya^a, ‘ O thou pressly designates myuna as the 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- ‘ secret name ' ' ■ ^ • --i of In- 
ir\mt' (Mtnpila^abdmaildghyovastra' dra [ii, i, 2. 
viiesha ucJiyate ; seei. St,, xii. 312). this to be unaerstoodlF Tno com- 
This explanation is hardly justifi- 'montary rematks on its ariuna 
able, and Mahldhara’s reference of iti hlndratya rahaipatjft ndma | oto 
tho word to the city of Kdmpila eva Main ' iatjmtrc P(ij^ 4 a,V(madK<, 
must be retained, at least for the yamt ^avpitU)^. [What is the 
wording of the text which we have reading of the Kdnva recension in 
in the V. S. In the Pratijnd- these passages? ITas it, as in the 
Paridishta, Kdtnpilj'a is given as the Saiphitd, so here also, not arjuna^ 
eastern limit of Madhyade^aj see but f] 

my pp. 101-105.^ * 


tt6 
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•reoiu- in the Rik-Samhiti, and frequently with Mnaider. 
able variations, tbe origin and explanation of wnich 1 nave 
already .discussed m the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the.^ik are not found 
in the fajus, or least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that ^ik and Yajus mee for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do however, find that verses have undergone later altere^ 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. And 
• finally, we meet with a large number of rea^ngs winch 
■ appear of equal authority with those of the ^ik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions 01 the 
Rik-Samliitd that are to be regarded as the most modern, 

' Xhe Vdiasaneyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-S2), with the comn^ntary 
of Mahidhara,^^ written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremomal belong- 
ing' to each verse, together with a full glossa^. Ox the 
work of 'O'ata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kdnva recension, ^^2 appears to he 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Mabldhmas work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and ie greatly to be regretted. 

I I now turn to the BrdTmana of the Wmte Yajus, the 
^atapdhorSrdhiimmi, wMob, from ita compass, and oon- 
tenta undoubtedly pocupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Brdbmapas. First, .as to its 


For which, unfortuftately, no 
Buffleienfc manaacripb materiala^were 
at ray disposal j see MiiUer, Preface 
to vol. vi. of his large edition of the 
.^ik, p. xlvi. aqq., and my reply in 
Litcrarisclm Oentralblati, l 875 > PP* 

5 - 2 . 

^bis promise has not boett ful» 
filled, owing to the pressure of other 
■ labours.] The fortieth adhydya, the 
fiopanishad, is in the Kfii.iva reoen- 
Bion commented by Samkara ; it has 
been translated and edited several 
times together will) this commen- 


tary (lately again by Eoer in the 
Bibliotheca Jndica, vol. yiii.) [and 
vol. XV. — A lithographed edition of 
the tes!t of the Vtljas. Saiphitd, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
corameutavy, has been published by 
Qiriprasidavarman, Bdja of BeBina, 

1870-74, in Besma]. . , ^ ^ 
*33 tJpon what this special state- 
Went is based I cannot at present 
show; but that Mi£dhava ooraraanted 
the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
xiir. 45. 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of ioo pathos (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth ixk'Uilca to Pdn. iv. 2. 60, and in the ga^ 
to Pdn. V. 3. IOO, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya~daivti(,ta,t 
where the name also appears (see Benfey's Mmawc?a,'p, 
277). With the single exception of a passage in tlie twelfth 
book of the Maha-Shtota, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Mddhvmpdina school the iSatapatha-Brdhmana con- 
sists of fourteen hdn^a$y each of which hears a special 
title in the commentaries and- in the colophons: these 
titles arc usually boifrowed from the contents ; ii. and vii. 
are, however, to me inexpHoable.t The fourteen hdAidas 
are together subdivided into 100 adhydyas (or 68 ^rd- 
^dilidkas)^ 438 hrdlvnKidnciSy and 7624 haoidikds}^ In the 
Kdnva recension the work consists of seventeen hdndtdSy 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first booky moreover, has hero changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequeiltly, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but’ the 
division inio prapdthahis is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
d/yas in the thirteen and a half hooks that haye thus far. 
been recovered * number 85, the lyrdhmwnm 3^, the Icay,* 
0cds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the mamlscripts, to. 104 ’ 
adhyd/yaSy ^6 IrdlmanaSy 5866 haiidikds,' If frpm this 
the recension of the Kd^va school seems considerably 


• Tbe^an®ia an dOcfUiganaf and that' of tlie seventh 

the stitra to which it belongs is, ac- tighaia,. 

cording to the Calcutta editioni not For statements disagreeing 

explained in the Mahdbbisnya ; with this, which are found in the 
possibly therefore it does not belong MSS., see note on pp. IIQ, 120. ' ' 
to the original text of Pdriini: [The J Of the fourth booh there exists 
vdrtlika in question is, in point, of only the first half j and the third, 
fact, explained in the Mabibhishya thirteenth, and sixteenth boohs are 
(fol. 67’’), and thus the existence of wanting altogether, [It is much to 
the name {foiqpaiA®, aswell as'sActe/*- ' bo regretted that nothing has yet 
tipat/ia (see p. 1 19), is guaranteed, been done for the Kltnva recension, 
at least for the time when this work and that a complete copy has not 
was composed ; see I. Si., xHi. 443.] yet been recovered.] 
t The nacittof the second book is 


Ill vuJbtc urnRATukE, 

shorter thjaa that of the Madhyamdinas, it is so only in 
appearance; the disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the hcx/^ikds in the for- 
mer, Omissions, it is true, not linfrequently occur, Tor 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Kai^va school to that of the Mddhyaipdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
latter, upless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Saqihitd, the first nine hd/iidas of the Brahmana .refer, to 
the first eighteen hooks of the Samhitd; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order ^ word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth which bears the name 

of Agni-'rahasya (“ the mystery of fire contains mystical 

legends and investigations as to the significance, &o., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portion? of 
the Samhita. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
called from its extent Ashtddhydyi, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
•supplements thereto, especially legends hearing upon it, 
■together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth called Madhyama^ " the middle 

one,*^ treats of frdyMMm or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward 'events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautrdmapf is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Saiphita (xix.-xxi,) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth called Ahamf>dlui, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhitd (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
Seldom, and ‘even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
called Amnyaha^ treats in its first three adhydyas 


• * Only in fcbe introduction does of fcbe new moon and full moon sac- 
A Variation occur, as the BrdhmaTjia rifices, which is evidently mote cor* 
treats first of the morning and even- reot systematically. 

Ing sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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of the purification of the fire,^®^ and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sam-- 
hita (xx:xvii.*-xxxix.) ; the last six adliydyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary cHracter, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
VTihad-Armyyalca. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several Mndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
tiire that the first nine constitute the mostianciOnt p.art 
of the Brahmaiia, and that the last five, on the oontraiy>- 
are of later origin, — a conjecturb which closer investiga-- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal' 
evidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata above alluded to (xii. 11734) that the 
complete ^atapatha comprises a Haliasya (the tenth Mnda)» 
a Sao^graha (the eleventh Icd'i^da), and a ParUeslia (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Mv>das),^ Further, in 
the vdTttilcd already quoted for the name Satapatha, we 
also meet with the word sJigshivpatha'^^^ as the name of a 
work ; and I have no hesitation- in referring this name to 
the first nine Mn^as, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five are a later addition to the first 

nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyamci (“the middle 
one the name of the twelfth hdn^a, which can only be 
accounted for ‘in this way, whether we refer it merely to 
•the last three k(S/rf,ia 8 but one, or to all the five * 


134 fjijQ pramrgya concerns, riv third adhydya (viz., of the hlyiiicC), 
thar, the lustration o£ the saorificer so that xvi. and .xvii. coincide, — [A 
himself ; see above note 124, p. 108. highly remarkable statement is found* 
It is found in the hratijnd- in. the MSS, of the MddhyaipLd^ua 
Pariiishta alpo, and along with it recension at v. 3. i. 14, to the effect 
the name ‘aiiliyatha (!) ; iatajoathaj that.this point marks nob only Mn-^ 
on the 0011117117 :, is apparently want- ^asyd *rdhaip,, with 236 
ing there ; see my essay on the Pra- but also, according, to a margihaV 
tijhii-Sdti^ pp. 104, 105. . gloss, iatapatJiasyd , WhJaiKif witii 

* In- the latter case a difficulty is Jcai}dik(ls ; see ,p. 407 of my 

caused bytheKttpva recension, which edition. AS a matter of fact, the 
subdivides the last kd^a into two preceding kai^dikds ^60 amount to 
parte (xvi., xvii-) ; thiB division, this latter number j but if wo fix it 
however, seems not to have been as the norni for the second half, 
generally received, since in the MSS. wo are only brought down to xii. 7. 
of Saipkara’s commentary, at least, 3. 18, that is, not even to the close 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned- of the twolCth book!' The point 
throughout as beginning with the which luarkB the exact half for th<^ 
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Now these last five Hti^s appear to stand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively -originated; 
80 that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it, This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine k(i7},^a8. 
In the first place, the tenth h6v>da still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for San(Jilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i. 5. I, ff., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace.— Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyam, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eightli, and ninth kd/i^as respectively : thus we 
meet here with a Kauhiijayana, Sdyakdyana, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.), Rajastambayana, ^an^ilyayaua (also 
in ix.), Satyayaiii (also in viii.), and the &kayanins. — TJie 
Vafina appended at the close {i.e., the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Vafina of the entire 
Brdhmana (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Ydjnavalkya, but to San^ilya, and 
also to Tura Kdvaslieya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl in the Aitareya-Brdhmapa). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, Advapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmapas; — The 


present extent of the work (3812 h) 
» at tL 7, I, 19, where also the 
MSS. repeat the above statemeht 
(p- S 5 S)- — It deserves special men* 
tion that the notation of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual the accent at 

the end of a kavidikd being modified 
by the accent of the firet word of 
the next k<ii}(fikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


marking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of the text 
into kaii4ikd8. As, however, wo 
find exactly the same state of things 
with regard to the final and initial 
words of the individnal ird/tworiai 
{&eo Jenaey LUeraturgdtungt 1875, p, 
314), we should also have to refer 
the brdhmafjia division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possible]. 
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leg<3nds liere as well aa in the four succeeding kdn^s are 
mostly, of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier IcdTiL^as, on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote- antiquity; 
so that liere a distinct difference is evident. — Tlie trayh 
vidyd (the 'three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very- 
special manner, and the number of the riolias is stated to 
he 12,000, that of the ytywa- verses 8000, and that of the 
Bdmians 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryiis, Bahvyichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side ; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
upanisliad (as. sd/ra, of the Veda), wpanisJiaddm ddeidlp, 
mimMsd (mentioned once before, it is ,true, in the first 
kd'r}4(i)i adhidevatam, adhiyajnam^ adhydtmwm and 
lastly] hero for the first time we have the form of address 
hJiavdn (instead of the earlier hhxga'Vdn). Now and tlien 
also a iloha is quoted in confiimation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of tl^e Bdmam and Sastras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and- also in the 
tenth book of the Sainhifcd) ;• and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the richas 
and which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 

tical and.systematising character of the whole Tcdt^d^, 

That the eleventh Jed/h^^a is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher {dcM/rya^ of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals, -The Jkigveda, Tajurveda, 
and ^dmaveda, the AtharvdngirasaSy the ami^dsanas, the 
vidyda, the vdkovdkya, the itilia^a^urdiyif the ndrdAansis, 
and the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along with the ydtuyidm (those MUndnsd, adJiidaivataij^t and 

skilful ill witchcraft), ficM'jpavicias adliydtmafii occur severol times itj 
fasrpent - charmers), the oarller books. 

-lOi 
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already met with this enumeration (see p. 93) 
second chapter of the Tai'tt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,^ and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth In all these pass^es, the commen- 

taries, f probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Saiphitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Brahmanas ; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Briihmanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms (" ritual precept” according to Sayapa, 

but in Vrihad-Ar., ii 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6. i 5 » 
spiritual ’ doctrine ”), vidyd, ** spiritual doctrine,” and 
(jAthA, " strophe of a song ” (along with ilokd)^ are in fact 
80 used in a few passages {gMA indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brdhmanas or TJpa- 
nishads of the Rik and Sdman. Similarly vd^dkya in the 
sense of "disputation” ocouia in the seventh and 

itikdsa at least once in the eleventh Mnda itself (i. 6. 9), 
It is only the expressions pwrdv^a and ndrdAansis that do 
not thus occur; in their stead— in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we findj rather, the terms dkhydna, vydkkydrLa^ 
anvdkhydna, ujpdkhydna. Vydkhydna, together with anu- 
vydkhydna and tupavydkhydna, also occurs in the sense of 
" explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Samhitds and Brdhmanas of the various Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-Saiphita itself, were in existence. Bub, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by ** tad etad rishiyA 'bhy- 
anAktaTfi**)^ we have in the eleventh kdn^da^ one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad etad uktcapratyvktam pa^hadaiarcham 
Bahvrichdk prdliuJpJ* It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question. 


* From ib has evidently originated + Here Sdya^a forms an exoep* 

a passage in Ydjnavalkya'a Code (L tion, as he atleaafc states the other 
45), which does not haTraonise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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X. 95 ) numbers not fifteen bub eighteen T'^chas. 
Single 4 loka^ are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
!From one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention of this king. 
Hudra here for the first time xecteives the name of Mahd- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. i, fC-, special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging (bMJcshd) of the drahim- 
chdrins, &c., whioli custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the SaiphiU [v. But what throws 
special light Upon the' date of the eleventh Mii^da is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of YdjnavaUiya. 
The latter, the Kauru;^anohdla. Udddlaka Aruni and his 
son Svetaketu, are (as in the Yfih'ad-AraJiyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth m^da alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom, of the Srinjayas, whom we find in the second 
kd'^(J[a at the height Of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still he traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Prdtipfya wished 
to take their part against Ohdkra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Eevd, and priest of King 
Dushtarftu of Da^apurushaiprdjya, but that his efforts 
failed.-— The names Yarkali Ydshkali) and Hdka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere' except in the Yyihad- 
Arapyaka and the Taittirlyopanishad. — The Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, and the Sdmaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Yedio literature generally 
xr . ® ^ ceremony once taught by India to 

vasishtha and formerly only known to the Ydsishthas— 
whence in former times only a Ydsish^ha could act as 
brafvmm QAgh. priest) at its performance— ^ight now he 
studied any one who Hked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as hrahman thereat.^®’^— La iii. 4. i 
oc(mrs the first mention of ^wmsha NdrdyaTia , — ^The name 
01 rroti Kausdmbeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Panohdla city Kauidmhl 


* In the sixth, ho ia bUU 
called imhAn devafj^. 


» 8eeoDthl»/.£f<., X. 34, 35, 
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The thirteenth repeatedly mentions piirtis/ia NtSr 
Tduywti^d. Here also Kuvera V aiiravanA, king of the Kaksh- 
asas, h named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the sliJctas.of the Rik, the muvdkas* 
of the 'Yajus, the daiats of the S^man, and the paruans of 
the Atharvd^ias and Angirasas, which division, however, 
does not’ :^ppear in the extant text of . the Atharyan. A 
division into pdtvans is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidyd and the Devajanavidyd, so that hy these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Parana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into, parmm, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent.^^— ^While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been folly treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokto ha/ndlmfp [or, so *sdv eva bmdJmTp, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by The 

use in V, i. i8 of the words ■ 

exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — ^This kdv^da is, however, very specially distinguished 
hy the number of gdthds, strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in which are given the names of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdthds 
appears in the jRik-Samhitd iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 

number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana, and in the Mahd-Bharata^ xii. gi'o, fiK, m both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* This term, however, occurs ia 
the preceding kdi^^aa also, in 
ix. 1, I, 15. 

This is favoured also by the 
fact that they are hero attributed to 
fishormeu aud fowlers; with whicU 
may be compared the tale of the 
fisliermalclon as mother of Vydsa, in 
the MaM-Bht£rafca. The whole state- 
meut recurs iu almost identical 


terms in the xv}. 3 j 

val. Sr., X. 7. 

f Tlio passages iu the Mabd-Bhit- 
rata evidently connect tbomselvea 
with the Satapatha-BriChmaijia, to 
which, as well as to its author ydj- 
navalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
special regard is had iu this book or 
the Mahi-Bhdrala. [See also 
xvi, 8. 25-29. 32.3 
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the Aitaxeya-Brdhmana also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in Slokas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are Mokas^ 
but the second irishtubh, the thirdmot being quoted at all j 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so that this- instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdi^hk or ildkm of non-historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be. brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very, hyperbolical, and they 
might-therefore perhaps he looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol : otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanatioh.f A passage in the thirteenth 
kAn^cb itself directly favours this view (see L St, i 1 8y). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, s'on of Dufishanta and the Apsaras 
Salcuntald, and descendant of Sudvumua— ^atanlkaj 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Bhritarihtra, 
king of the Kdiis — Burukutsa § Aikshvdka — Para Atj^ira 
Hairanyandbha Eausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Pdrikshita, with the Pdrikshitiyas (his three brothers), Bhi- 
masena, TJgrasena, and S.rutasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from " all guilt, all hrahma- 
hatyd!* The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as veiy distant, from that of the itself, »sinc0 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivdpa l^aunaka (whom the 
Mahi-Bhdrata, xii. 5595, also spe^es as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi- 


* And names too; thus, tta king 
of the Paficbdlos is called Exaivya, 
the oxplanatign given hy the Brdh* 
mona being that the Pa&chdlas were 
* formerly' called Krivis. 

f UnloSB these versos were merely 
ihventtid ly priests in order to sti- 
mulate kings to copy and emulate 
bhn liberality of their anceotors. 


Still this is both in itself a very 
forced explanation, and besides many 
of these verses are of purely histori- 
cal purport, and contain no allusion 
to the presents given to the priests. 

% See Vdj. S., 34, 52 (uot in the 
l^ik). 

§ See Rik, iv. 42. 8. 
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txon to Bhallaveya ; while his own opinion, differing fi om 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other . passage from the fourteenth booki from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Ydjnavalkya testing him with a q;uestion, the solution of 
which the former had previously. obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kdpya 
Patamchala of the country of the .Madras ; — ^the (fueation, 
namely, " Whither have the Pdrikshitas gone ? ” the^ solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers; ** Thither 
where (all) txivamedha sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity It almost seems as though their “ guilt, 
their hrahmahatyd,” had been too . great for people to be- 
lieve that it could'have been atoned for by sacrifices were, 
they ever so holy ; or that by sucli means the Pdrikshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable eVil-doers. It appears further as if 'the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to beKeve they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, .the former explanation. 

The fourteenth at the beginning of its first part 

(that relating to ritual), oontaiha a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishj^u came off victorious, 
whence- it became customary to say, “Yishnu is the 
4nshtha (luckiest ?) of the gods,” This is the first time 
that we find Vishpu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, he otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the _ three strides, and as the representative ‘ of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


The country the- Madras lies wife of Pilri^u and mother of the 
In the north-woafc, and is therefore -two youngest P(£ij^vaa, Nakula and 
rejnote irom the country of the Saliadeva, was a native of this re* 
Kurus. According tu the -Mahd- gion, and Parlkshit aho had a Mfi 
Bhiiiata, however, Mddri, second dravati to wife. 
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him here also. •. ludra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
off his head in jealousy.^®® The second part of this 
the ' Vfihad-Amnyalca, wliich consists of five prapdthakas, 
or six adhydyaSf is again divided into three hdv^^as, the 
MadJmilcd/t} 4 a^ adhy. i. ii. iiyrouj^. i. i~ii. O \ the YdjhavaU 
Hya-hd/i}.^a, adh/y. iii. iv. ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the KMlor 
]cd'i!!Ldl>a, adhy, v. vi. iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three.diyi- 
sions,each succeeding one appears to be later than that which 
precedes it, and- each closes with a Vafina or statement of 
the lino of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third hrdJimana of the Madhu^kdpdu is an 
explanation of three Alohas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adliy, ii. 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kaushftaky-XJpanishad, of Ajdta^atru, the king of 
Ka^i, who was jealous of Janaka's fame as a patron, of 
learning. The eighth {adhy. ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Tdjnavalldya-kdnda, 
of Ydjnavalkya’s two wives, Maitreyi and Kdtyayani, — 
this being the fii’st mention we have of these names. 
Herei as also in the eleventh we find an enumera- 

tion of the subjects of Yedic study, namely, 
Yajv/n}edat Edmaveda, the A^Jiarvdngirasas, iUhdsa, pu~ 
rdm, vidydSi upamshads, Slohas, s'dtras, anuvydhhydmSi 
vydJshydnas* The same enumeration recurs in the Ydjna- 
valkfya-kdpda (adhy. vi. 10). iSainkara and Bvivodagafiga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Araiiyaka, both, lure 
Sayana (on the eleventh take the expressions 

itiMsay &c., to mean sections in the Brdhmapas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


1 ** This is wrong. The gods seud 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishi^u, who stands leaning on his 
handed, bow ; the string, snapping 
and springing upwards, severs his 
head from his body. The same 
legend recurs not only in the par- 
allel passage of tlie Taitt. Ar. (v. 
l), hut also in the I^aijch, Er., vii. 5. 
6 ; but whilst in the Sat Br. it is 
related of Vishnu, the Taitt, Ar. 
tells it of Mnhhii Vaish^ava, (ind 


the PoSloh. Br. of Jfahha alone (of. 
also T, S., iii. 2, 4, r). In the 
^atapatha, Makha is only montionod 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to bo sure, bo appears im- 
mediately before- Vish^iu. 

* The Jagfc five expressions take 
here the place of anuidsana, vdko- 
vdhya, ndrdiaii&iiy and gdtMs in 
the eleventh book. The latter ar® 
clearly the more ancient, 
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tMs sense in the Brdhmanas themselves. It is only in 
regard' to s^^ra* that I am unable to prove a similar 
(though Dvivedaganga- pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of e.^., i. 2. i8, 22, 3. i, &c.) ; 
and this term raises a doubt v^hether the opinion of tho 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
last) hTdlmiiT^ is eyidently the one from which tho 
Madhu-kdnda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), 'the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dlcdia (ether), &o., on the one hand, 
and' air beings on the other; this relation being set forth 
by’ representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyanch Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Bik-Samhitd itself (i. 1 16, 
12, 1 17. 22). In the beginning of the fourth of the 
Satap. Brdhmana also (iv. i. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndma hrdhmanam mentioned expressly in this connection ; 
Sayana, too, quotes miydyana trVdjasaneyau) in support 
of it. A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Vah^a here, 
p elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Ydska 
and Asurayanh ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yapa hirasolf (consequently, dso Yaska, who is recorded 
as hi'' 1 is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 

at ■ Kiila-kan^a he is even designated as 

his^ pupil ; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Ydjnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Madhu-kanda 
had been finally put into shape, since both, the analogy of 
the Vafina contained in the last hrdhmai)^ but one of the 
Khila-kan<}a and the very nature of the case forbid the 


* The word t&tra is found several supreme Brahman itself, which, like 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embraces and liolds togethei 
‘thread, baud,‘ only, to denote tho everything. 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late aa tKe twenty-fifth generation from Tajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vafinas ; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and; as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — The aim of the 
YAjuamlMya-lcdn^ is the glorification of Ydjnavalkya,. 
and I it recounts hovr, &t the court of his patron Janaka,. 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Bralimaus * of the 
Kiirupafichdlas, &c„ and gained- his patron's full confidence 
^ke the correspohding legends in the twelfth^hook of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata). The legend narrated in the eleventh 

ff.) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Ydjnavalklya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives alsoj almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdha l§ 4 kalya„ 
which alone is given in the eleventh It closes with. 

a legend already given in the Madhu-kanda^but with some 
deviations; The expressions ^d/riditya, rmini, and ma'iina^ 
occurring in this }cdv 4 ^f 8^6 worthy of special notice as 
being new -(iii.. 2. i, iv. 2. 25); further; eJcahama, dra^ 
•jjiaQjka, tdpasa (iv. i. 12, 22), pravrdfin (iv. 2. 25, where 
hhikshdckkrya is recommended), and pratihiddha (iv. 2. 
17 ; the verb pratihidh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddla rndpaulkasa (iv. i. 22), I ain 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajuavalkiya-kdnda 
that* the vdrttiha to Pdpini iv. 3. 105 refers •'when it spealca 
of the Ydjndmlhdni Indhrmiid/rvi ae not 'purdvAr-proktat 
but tulyahdla, “ contemporaneous,” ia, with P^^ini. The 
wording of the vdrUika does not. necessarily imply that 


* Among them AiSvala, the king*® 
Hotar, Vidagdha iSdkalya, who lost 
hialife for his impertinence, Kahola 
Kausliitakeya, and Giirgi Wcha* 
kuavi, who all fonr, ^the latter, at 
leaafc, according to the Gfihya-Sdtra) 
may be looked npon aa represehfca- 
tivea of the l^-ik, towards 'which 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
unmistakably exhibited. 

140 it ipjie word mmi occurs in 
the later portions of the Rik-Saip* 


hitd, vhs.,. viiL 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-5.’' — First German edition, Errata. 
Paulkasa is found also in V, S. 30, 
* 7 - 

t Formerly I was of different 
opinion j see I. St., i. 57, Many of 
the viewe there expressed — especi- 
ally pp. 161-232 — have here either 
been, further, developed or modified 
after consideration of the 

various passages, .as maybe perceived 
by comparison. 
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these Brdhmaiias originated frota TAjnAvalkya himself; 
oonseq^uently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter vie'^^, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard ’the entire Satapatha-Brdh- 
mana, or even its last books'* only, as directly bearing the 
name of Tajnavalkya,— however fully it may embody his 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, PdpinL .In regard to the Yajnavah 
however, I, have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the latteuY* — ^Knally, the Khild-Mr) 4 <x>,'OT last MricZa 
of the Vnhad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described - by the 
commentators as such a hhUat or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished ft-om the 
other Its first adhyd/ya — the fifth of the Vpihad- 

Arapyaka — ^ia made.-up of a number of email fragments, 
which contain -for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second oEhydya con- 
tains two parts of .which, as I have already 

remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the .same form in the 
Chiidndogyopanishad vii. i, 3. Of the third Irdlmar^u, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recenaion,/'^^ vil 2. It concludes with a- Vafida, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was IJddalaka Arupi, who imparted it to Y.i**ir.v.-.”cyr i . . 
for the &st. time c^ed Vdjasaueya ; ^ his ^ -.iS ,ii v .. V > i d i- 
uka Paifigya^ from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Chiida Bhdgavitti, then to Jdnaki Ayahathiina, and lastly 
to Satyakaraa Jdbila. The name of the latter .(a teacher 
often alluded *to in the Chhandogyopanishad) is in fact 
home in. later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


On this aubjecfc compare OoW* Altbough he here counts 

fitttaker s detailed discussion in h!s' y^jneyalkya among the puTd^dtf 
Pdijrini, p. 132-140, and ay special ‘ancients,^— and tbie iot^erpretstion 
rejoinder, /. SL, v. 65-74. xiH. 443, is required by ib© wording of the 
444 , /. fi'iJ**.; it 214 - According to .yet the on the 

■these ezpositiona, the author of the contrary, expreasly declares him to 
vaHiihu rauot, on the one hand, have be “ not cMrahila** 
considered the TdjnavaUeitni BnOi- * In-the Y^inavalkiyalcfinda Ud. 

as originally promulgated delate Arupi is, like the other Brab- 
(proito) by ydjnavalkya j but, 00 mans, silenced by Yfijaavalkya, no 
fca0 otbcf ii&nd, Iio must ulsd h&y 6 xiiButioii b 6 ing^ inftcio of liis 
looked upon the recension then ex- the preceptor of the latter, 
tank as contemporaneous with P^- 
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that we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
hrdhma'ij^a of this -adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the natui-e of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to 'be observed before, and at thetime 'of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a GriHya-Stitra. It too closes with a Vaii^af 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by- tliis peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the mothers name, (see above p..7i), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asuri is here 'Called 
the pupil of Ydjnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
XTddalaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author,- 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
^Brahmana: VdjaBanieyena 

Ydjnavalhyend ^'hhydyante, ‘ these White Yajus-textS dri- 
ginatingt from Aditya are transmitted by Vdjasaneya 
¥djnavalkya.* According to Sainkara and fiviv'edagaCg^ 
this Vafina does not refer to the Khila-Mn^a-, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Yeda the White Yajus). 
This view is at aJI events favoured hy the’ fact that the 
Yafiia at^the close of the* tenth hook (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the Satapatha-Brahmana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kdnda, Ydjnavalkiya-kanda, and Khila- 
kai^da) t evidently refers to this Yah^a, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : sarndnam 
a, BdTiijwiputrdti * up to SdipjMputra the teachers are the 
same.^ For, ascending from this SamjMputra, there are 
sfciU- in this Yah^a three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth hook, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, hut from;SaiiijiYiputm 
through five steps to Sandilya, and through two more to 
Tura Kdvasheya.§— This latter circximstance suggests to 


* lu the receneioti the VaMa here too at the close after 

Vafinas invariably form separate the words ; Ydjimvalkyend ’’khyd^ 
chapters. . yante. 

+ Or .• ‘ the w White Yajus- texts § Who is quoted in the Altar, 
are named by Brdhmapa as coutemporaneaus with 

kya as origin ■ :: \ 

The Kdijva recension aaas tins ■ ‘ ’ 
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us, moreover, tlje possibility of yet another division of the- 
^atapatha-'Br4Jimana with- reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent Mndas. Bor in the first five and the last four M?? d(x$. 
the name of Yd^jnavallcya meets ns exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher -whose opinion is appealed te- 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth.* Burther, if we except the Yajna- 
valldya-kdnda and the gdtkds in the thirteenth hdnd^, racee 
settled in- eastern or central Hindustan are the only onee- 
mentioned in these* .Mtwirta, viz,, the Kurupafichdlas, Ko- 
salavidehas, ^viknas, and Siinjayas. Once only the Pra- 
chyas (ecatern tribes) are opposed to the Vahikas (western 
tribes); again there js once mention madeof theUdichyas (in- 
habitants of the north); and lastly, the ^southern) Nishadhas* 
are once fdluded to in the name of their king, Nala Kaisha- 
dha (or, as be- is here called, Naishidha). Brora this the 
remaining Tcd/tiias — -the sixth to the tenth— r-differ palpably 
enough .They recognise ^dndilya as the final authority f • 
instead of Ydjnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any hut north-western races, ^ 
viz., the Gandharas with their king N'agnajit, the Salvas,*^ 
and the Kekayas.}: May not the above-mentdoned Vafina 
^ply not only to the tenth hook, but to these five ? 

^noe the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the- 
erectioh of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north-- 


♦ The fact that this is so clear later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
may easily aQOOxnst for the oircum* nata is mentioned at least in the- 
stanee. that the Furd^as have here Kau’shitaky - Upanisliad. [Id t.v,'0> 
for .once a utatament in conformity eCotions of the KaushibakU, or, 
-with fact, as they cite Tdjnavalkya ^kUikhdyana-Ara^yaka, which, liow- 
as the author of the White Ya;iua. -erer, are clearly of very late origin. 
We may hare mention that the name Ydjnaralkya' himself is actuatly- 
of Ydjnavalkya occurs nowhere else cited (9. 7 and 13. 1) ; but these.' 
in Vedio literature, which might he paaaagea are themselves direct quo*- 
explained partly by the diiference of tations from ^tap. Br. xiv. — In the - 
locality, p^ly by his having edited, Gop^ha-Br., which shows so many 
the V^ite Yajua after' the text of special points of relationship -to the 
the other Vedas had been fixed; datapaths, Ydjnavalkya is nsver- 
though the latter rcaiaon. seems in- mentioned.]- 
sufficient, since other teachers of f - So do the SiCraa-Slitraa ‘ 

the "White Yajua are mentioned fre- ^ilya is mentioned besides in the 
qnently in later Vedio literature, as, Chhdndogyop. o-oly. 
for instance, irupi, 6vetaketu, Satya- $ The legend concerning these ?e- 

Mma Jdbdia, &o.,'who ore either curs in the Chhdndogyop, 
his contemporaries, or belong to even 
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'western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject h^, though dii^ering from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly .pure in the’ 
north-west owing to the pro3dmity Of this latter people* 
-However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
tlie doctrine of these five kdi}.ias be well founded or other- 
wise ,^^2 they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the- same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five On this point the 

mention of Ariipa AupaveSi,, Axupi, ^vetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth hook), as well as the 
frequent" reprehension of the Charakadhvai’yus, is decisive. 
That the various'’ parts of the Brdhmana were blended to- 
cgether by one arranging hand is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence' of phrases intimating that a 
-subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be .found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of tbe various .instances where this 
occurs has not as. yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhitd itself, two differ- 
ent mmJLrm being quoted side by side as equally good. 
.Most frequently the ' citation of such variations in the 
Brdbmapa is introduced by tlie words or tad. dliufi ; 
yet pretty often Jbe names of individud teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here,- in part at least, he looked upon 
^ representing the schools which hear their names, Tims 
in addition to those already named we have: Ashdclha 
Savayasa, JBarku Varslr-i. Panchi, Takslian, 

Jfvala Ohadaki, Asiiri, . ■, !\ ■ [ Kaushitaki, Var- 
shpya Satyayajna,Batyayajni, Tap^ya, Budila iivataraivi^ 


* Ought we to bring the 
yanins into direct connection witli 
the latter? Bub then what would 
become of the connection between 
.Sdkdyanya (iu the Maitrdyaigii-Upa- 
Tiisbad) and tbe Sdkyas? (I). 

See on this my detailed die- 
eussion in I, St.^ xiii, 265-269, where 
1 call apeoial attention to various 
^Jiffergnces in point of language be- 
tween books i,-v, and vi.-ix. 


The strong censure passed up- 
on the reeidentffonthe seven western 
rivers in ix, 3, 1. 24 must be asciibed 
to this * arranging hand j ’ see 1 . St,, 
iiii. 267.-«-Thttt .the White Yajua 
was arranged in eastern Hindustan, 
seemsto be proj/ed by the statements 
in the Pratijnd-Barisishta reepecting 
the extent of the Madbyadega j sea 
my essay on tb^ Pratijna-Siitra, pp. 
loi, 105, 
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jEtdma Aupatasyinij Kaukiista, Mahitthi, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya,Sauiu4pauMdnutantavyati, Satyakama Jabdla, ^ai- 
lali, &c. Besides the Oharakadhvaryus, BhalUveya in par^ 
tioular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already stated. 95 ), that the Bhdllavi-Brdhmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
“ where these are found fault "with, we should, pro- 
bably also understand once for certain in the first 
h&7j4a) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth a reading of the Kanva school is 

quoted by eJce ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the.Brdhmana of the latter as to tliis passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Mddhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this, 
kind would naturally be. of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed iii such 'numbers tbroughout 
the Erdhmana have a. special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before -their incorporation into it thej 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in. detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge, and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mdthava from the Sarasvati to the 
Sadanira in the country of the Hoaala-Videhas j of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana hy the Aivins at the 
request of his wife Sukanyd, the daughter" of ^arydta Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadrti and Supar^i ; of the 
love and separation of Puniravas and Urvadi, and others^ 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much -altered. It ia 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brah- 
manas. The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Mahd- 
Bliarata; as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Sarnhitd,. Ambd, Ambilca, Ambalika,, 
Subhadra, and th 6 use there made of the words arjuna and 
pkalguna. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


;• Compare the Mu^ibhas in the Midhuki (or Paifigya), and Kau|bl- 
Aitar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elfiewhere, 
the Saam^pau, Satyakdma, 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brdhina^a substan* 
tially originated • and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchdlas and the neighbouring Kosala* 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the saine name as the father of Slta and 
father-in-law of Eama, in the Edrhdyapa. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Edmdyana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am. inclined to identify the father 
of Sfta with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sfti herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brdhmapa stands to the legend of the Maha-Bhirata, 
Lassen, it is .well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Pafi- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the family of the Pdndus, who came from the west 
Now at the time of the Brdhina^ia, we find the Kurus and 
the Panchalaa stHl in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as. one peoplaf Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brdhmapa, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhfmasena* 
ITgrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
P&ksbitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the- 
people and disc*'. ■ 1 of P* 

MaM-Bhdrata : •:* ■ ■ - ■ : ■■v : : : -v:* 

names. Janau' Jr ;, i.' \ ■ . ■ ' ■ : ,i, 

are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru,. or else 
as the great-grandsons of- the Panduid Arjuna, at whose- 
snake-sacrifice Vai^ampdyana related the history -of th 


* Though, certainly iu the last por- 
tions of tSe Br. the Kosala- Videhas 
6eem to have a certain preponder- 
ance ; and there had perliaps existed 
03 early as the time of the Saiplutd 
(see p. 1 14) a certain rivaliy between 
the Kurus and Baftchdlas, 


+ At least. I %m not able to oflfejr 
another explanation of the word. 
ICurupaiichSla ; it is, moreover, note- 
-worthy that no name of a king of the 
KurupaRchdlas is ever tnentioned. 
Such names • are quoted only for 
Kanravya- or Pdfichdla-kihga. 
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great struggle 'between the'Kutns and the Pajj^us. Adopt- 
ing the latter view^ which appears to he' the "better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in .prose, and exhibits a peon* 
liarly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine convict 
■between the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the dominion 
•of thePdpdavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Brdhmapa. How is this .contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and inarvellpus had happened .in the 
family of the'Pfiikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishihent at the time of the Brdhmana, has already 
been stated, But what it was we know not, After what 
has been s.aid abov’e, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the. Panchalas j but. at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; .and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as jet unknown ‘ something * as the basis of the legend 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata.^^ To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pdn^avaa did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
wi 3 i it at a later time,^^® for not only is there no trace of 
them anytrhere in the Brdhmanas or Sdtras, but the name 
of then chief , hero, Arjuiia (Ph^guna), is still employed 
here, in the ^atapatha-Brdhmana (and iri th ■ ■. ■ I 

a name of. Indra; indeed he is- probably 1 ) ■ h, • wi n 
as originally identical with fndra, and , , , . < . , 

of any real existence. Lassen further (I. AK, i. 647, 'ff.) 
eon(^udes, from' what Megasthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter IJavhala, and 
also from other accounts in Curtins, pliny, and- Ptolemy,^ 
that at the time when- Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
assocmtion of Krishija (?) with the Pdjodavas already ex- 


See Indian AnMgmry, il, 58 
(i873)j I ^^7 add the following, as 
ifc possibly has a bearina* here, Vyid- 
dhadyumna AbhipratSri^a (see Ait, 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Braliaian 
on account of improper Baorifioe, to 

<.i._ il.-!. . . 


so it came to pass). For the glorifica- 
tion of the Kauravjft king Parikshit 
the four ToreioB, Sr., xii. ly. 


1-4 {Ath., X3C. 127. -7-10), sfrvei 
although in Ait. Br.,. vL 22 (^siilkh. 
Br,, XXX. 5), they are referred to 
' fire *- or ‘ year ; * but see Gopatha- 
Br.,, xi. 12. Another legend re- 
specting Janamejaya Piirlicshita ia 
found in the Qopatha-Br., ii. 

1« q.. ..d- islonof 

* in the 

first, Airhin and Ptolemy in the 
ceeond century a.». 
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iflted*. Bufc this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro-r' 
•babl0j is at least not certain and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the P^p^avas were at- that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Mddhyamdina re- 
cension (see p, 106) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, feom the lack gf all men- 
tion of the PapKjavas in it, that .their association with 
the Kurus had not .then been established; although, strictly 
.speaking, this conclusion has weight not so' much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so^ also do we find in the 
^atapatha-Brdhmana several points, of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerniug the origin of the Sdipkhya doc- 
trine, on the other; as the latter. Asuri;the 

name of one of its oh;o:' a:.: (‘‘.ii is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the- Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though. oiily in the YajnavalMya-i:dn(Ja, 
we have mention of a iSlpya PataipohaJa of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distipguished by his. exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanicol theology; and in his name we 
-cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Pataipjali, the 
traditional founders of the Sdinkhya'- and .Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the &kyas of Kapilavastu 
(whose name may possibly be connect^ with the. Sdkd- 
yanins of the tenth and the Sakdyanya of the 

Maitrayapa-Upanishad) called themselves ■ Gautamas, a 

family name which is particularly i'" : - 

the teachers and in the lists of tea ■ ■ , '• 

It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Yidehas that 
is-W-be- looked, upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — Sveta- 
ketu (son- of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequent^ 
mentioned in the ^atapatha-Brdhmaiia, is with the Bud- 
■dhists the name of one of the earlier births of ^i^am-unj 


* The incest of Hercules with and Arjuna occur together in 
Hai-Sa/a must certainly be traced iv. 3. 98, cannot be considered as a 
to tbe incest of Prajdpati and his proof of th§ir being connected with 
daughter, so often .touched ou in each other ; see /. St,, xiii. 349j 
the Br^hma^kos. [That Vdsudeya 
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(see Mi, BivE,, ii ;6, ii6te).— That , the rn^adha of the 
Samhita may perhaps tilso he adduced in tMa conneotidti is 
a point that has ^ready been discussed (pp. i ^ 12). — The 
words a/rhant (ui. 4. i. {Vyih. Ar.> iv. 1, 22, 

as well as Taitfc. Ar.,.ii. 7, beside tdpasc^i mah 6 ibTdliMa 7 i,a’^ 
(V^i ki., i}. 1 4 19. 22), and ]pratiiuddluii although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi-- 
cate how th^ gradually arose.--7-The name Ohelalia also, in 
the Brdhmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela, 
Ajdtaiatru and Brahmadatfca,t on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists. under these name^ as contemporaries of Buddha (?)* 
The. same probably also applies to the Vdtsiputriyas of the 
Buddhists and .the Vdtsipntias of the Vyih. Arany, (v* 5, 
31), although this form of name^being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is^ however, the 
family of the Kdtyayanas, Kdtydyaniputras, which we find 
represented with social frequency among the^ Buddhists 
as well as in the ^rahmana (^though only, in its very, 
latest portions). We find the fimt' mention t of this, name 
in the person of one of the Tiidves of Tdjnavalkya,* who is 
called Kdtydyani, both- in the Madhu-kdpd^ and the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdnda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the' whole of the Sdtras belong- 


* Beflidd mahirdjaf whiot is found 
oven earlier, L 5. 3. 21, ii. 4. 9. 

+ Wifch the surname Chaikitanaya 
VVih. ijPL Midhy., i. I. 26.-t1u 
M ahi-Bh^rata, .xiL 5x36, 8603, a 

.f4 ..... 1 

. ■ ' ■ i H ' ■■ .• i- K 1 ■ 

■. ”! V -1 

i ■ ■ ( ! -; - i ■ ■. 

Chhtfndogyopaij,,iii.‘8.r— [On a curi- 
ous coinpidenoc of a legend in' the 
VrihadiAr. with a Buddhist legend, 
see /. St.) iii. 156, 157.] 

J In the tenth book of the Taith 
Ar.| K^tyjfyana {instead of °ni) is a 
name of Durgsf j on tbia use* see J, 
St,, ii. 192 jxiii. 422].— In the 
|»rff7ta to P^ini, Kdityiyana is want- 
ing. [But Kdtyaynni is to be gs^th- 
*red from Ptf^ini himself, iv. i. x$ ; 


see Jr St., y, 61, 63, 64. A Kdty^- 
.yan^utra J^tdkarnya is quoted in 
the Sflflkh, At., viii. to. Patajpjali in 
the Mah^hdsh^a mentions several 
KAty^ (/. St., xiit. 399, 407), and 
indeed the vd/i'ttikaidra directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vedio texts have I found either the 
Katas or the Klxityas, Kdty^yanas, 
excepting in the jpra^ura section ap- 
pended. at the end of the Aivaldy ana- 
SraUta-Slitra, xiL. 13-15, in which, 
the "Katas and the patronymic, 
K^tya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kurn-Kataa are cited in the 
ff^a * Garga/ and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore to have been 
.specially connected with the Kurus j 
see I. St, i, 227, 228,3 
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ing to the While tre^ this name as that of their 
author. 

the ‘^atapatha-Brahmaipa has "been eomm^nted iA tha 
M^dhyamdma recension- by Harisvdmin and Sdyanaj but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
fonn.^^ The Yrihad-iranyaka has been explained by 
Dviveda Gaaga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kai^va recension 
by iSamkara, to whose' cpmmentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c.-, attach themselyes. As yet only 
the -first with extracts froin the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the cotirse of the 
next tinee years,, however, the work will, be printed in its 
entirety The Yjihad-Arapyaka in the Kdnva recension 
has been edited by Poley, and recently by Boer, together 
with ^amkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^ 

I now turn to the S'&tfas of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the ^rauta-Blitra of Kdlydyana^^ consists of 
twer^y-six adhydyas, which on the whole strictly observe 
the order of the Brahmapa. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine the Sautramaijl is treated of in 

the nineteenth, the horse ’sacrifice in the twentieth adhy^ 
<i/ya; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated -(p. 80), to the ceremonial of the. Sdmaveda, to its 
several eMkas^ ahinas, and iottirosj yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present; as the other adhy-^ 
do, a clear . picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty^fif th adh/ydya treats .of the prdyaScMttas, or 
cxpiatoiy ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 

tains pr(wargya sacrifice; corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth kd^da . — OnlyA few teachers are cited 
by name,' and amongthese are two belonging to authors of 
Sdtras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bhiradvdja; 
besides whom, only Jatiikarpya, Ydtsya, Bddari, K^.a- 


*^ And in very bad tnanu$cripta. . Boer’s translation (l8S^) in* 

Thelastf^oiculuswaspublished eludes tba commentary of the first 
in 1855. A translation of the first adkydyaj he also giv^s several .ex* 
bcK>k, and also of some legends ape* tracts from it in the subsequent 
dally mentioned above,- is printed id chapters, 
voh i, of toy indkeke Stnym (186S). 
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kritsni^ and Kdrslinajini are named. We meet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badarayaiia, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Himansa-Sdtra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vandas of the ^atapatha-Brah- 
mana ; and the same applies to Jdtiikarpya, who appears 
in the Yafi^a of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kdndas in 
the recension as a pupil of Asurayaria and of Ydska. 
(In the Mddhyaindina recension, another teacher inter- 
Tenes between the last-named and Jatdkar^iya, to,, Bha- 
Tadvdja.) He is also mentioned in the Ait&reya^Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Prdtiddkhya-Sdtra of theVfhite Yajus. 
Besides these, " are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other ^dkhds. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Hdleyas, Vdleyas, Kaudreyas, ^aubhreyas, 
Tdmarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Ka^yapa, and Kautsa ; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also he taken as appel- 
latives, Imyoa as “ deaf,” Tca6yapa as “ having black teeth ” 
hcLutsa as “doing blamable things.” 
■f \ is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 

fanbhXMs^ or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the' Brah- 
mana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains hut few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word 'Oijaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


Kd^akritsni appears as a gram- 
marian also ; 1)6 is possibly even 
earlier than Pdnini ; see I. St.f xiii. 
398, 413, On a Vedic commentator 
Kdfiiikyitsna, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

In addition to this thci'e is 
<luoted in ix. 5. I. 62 the opinion of 
a teacher bearing this name ; a 
Vdtsa is mentioned in the Altar. Ar, 
and 6^fikb. Ar., 

* The use of mant, xx. 7. i, to 
denote loi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as agni = 3, hh)X =s 
1, &c. [This is wrong ; a little be- 
fore, in xs. g. l6, mention is made 
of 101 maJiis, and in xx. 7. I we hare 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatriiompannd, 
&c., XX. II. 21, ff., in the sense of 
24.&c.,'but there is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, t^iat it ia 
■ ' but 
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points of the compass,* is once n^ed in the sense of ** the 
points of the compass themselveB (xx. 4. ;26);, which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the di^-v^aj/oa-^prohably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?), The acf telat- 
ingto the Saman cexemoTiial . (xxiL-xxiv.) axe the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sdma-Siitras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasyati, and also of 
the.Vritya^acrifices, at which we ^nd the MdgadhadeHyOr 
hraJmtdbandhu (xxii..4. 22)- occupying the same position as 
-in Latyayana. 

. The Katyayana-Siitra has had many commentators, as 
ya^oga,i«i Pitribhdti, K-'-'-. V- Q-'jr.-n. and there- 

fore prior to him'^^), ■ ' S' '■ Devayaj- 
nika (or Tajnikadeva), and Mahadeva The works of the 
three last, t and that of Karka are, however, the only. ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The. text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of-the White Yajus.^^' — To this Siitra a multitude 


* Se^ Laaaen, /. AEt i. S42. 
[According to the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, the word in the above 
passage ehquld only mean ' gah?, the 
thing conquered, booty ; * but a,ro- 
ference to locality is made certain by 
the parallel passage, Ld^y., ix. 10. 
t7 : vyUc^d vd ^rnddhye yajet {yo 
yasyd dtio v^ital^. trydti ta Mtya tn. 
y.) ; for the diyvijayas, it is true, we 
de not gain anything by this pas- 
nage.l 

This name must be read Ta^* 
goni j see my edition, Introd., "p. Tii. 

A Rh'dmrdya^aBagotrd Earkd - . 
dhydpaJca occura'- in an inscription 
published by Dowson tn /owrmd J?. 
A, S,, i. 283 (1865), of'^ridattahu- 
^aKn (Pra&lntar^ga), dated gayi. 380 
(hut of what era?). 

t [They are, however, incom- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The 
earliest MS. hitherto known of the 
vydJchyd' of Ydjnilwdeva is dated 
iamvat 1639. — I have given the 
names of these commentators in the 
order in which they are cited by one 
another 5 no doubt there were other 
commentators also preceding Ya^Oga 
[Ya^ogopi]. In the Fort WiUiam 


Catalogue, under No. 742,. a com- 
mentary by Mahldhara istnCntioued* 
but I question ;proyiaiOnaily the cor- 
reotnesfi of this statement. (The 
ooireot order js ; Karka, Pitpbhdti, 
Yafogopi, Bhartfiyajna. They are< 
so cited by Anant^ who himself 
seems to have lived in the fii«t half 
of the sixteenth century; provided 
he be really identical with the Sri- 
madanantdkhyaehtitoTmdey ay £ 3 1 n, 
whom Ndrdyapsj the author of the 
Huhdrtamdrtap^ mentions as his. 
father; see , my . Catalogue of the 
Beitiri MSS., No. 879. 'Deva on i. 
10. 13 quotes a -NdrdyOpabbdshya; 
might not AnanWs sou be its- au- 
thorl] , , . 

This part was published. 1856- 
59 ; Deva’s Paddhati id books i-v, 
is, there given in full, also his com- 
mentary on book i. ; the extracts 
from the spholia to hooks ih-xi, 
are likewise taken from Deva’s com- 
motitary: thoje. to books ii.-v. there 
exhihh^ as to styl^ some di^erencea 
from the original wording, resulting 
from abbreviations; the extracts 
for books xii.-xxvi. cotoe from the 
scholium of Karka and from an ano» 
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of Paddhatis (outlines), extracts, and similar works * attach 
themselves, and also a large number of PariiSishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katydyana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nifjama-Fariiishtcv^ a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus ;• and to the Rravarii- 
dhydya,i an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
CfbaraTTLa-vyuha] an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation^^ 

The Siitra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katfya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Sdtras of the Vniite Yajus, as 
I do not meet with tins name anywhere else except in the 
Vandas of the ^atap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a yaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kapva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Griliya-Sutra of this name is also cited. 

The ICdtiya Grihyri-S'dtra}^^ m three kdvdas, is attri-. 
buted to Paraskara, fiom whom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (sarpikshiptasdm) of 
Deva, the MS. of which dates from 
$arpmt 1609. None of tlieae com- 
mentaries is complete. 

* By Gadddhara, Hariharami^ra, 
Renudiksbita, Gaflgddhara, -fco. ^ 
Printed, but unfortunately from 
a very bad codex, in my Catalogne 
of the Berlin MS A, pp. S4“62. [See 
/. X. 88. ff.] • 

Edited in I. St,y itt, 247-283 
(1S54); sea also MUller, A. S. L., 
p. 368, fP., and R^jendra Ldla Mitra 
in the preface to bis translation of 
the Ohhdndogyopanishad, p. 3. The 
enumerations of the Vedio schools 
in the Visb:5iu-Purdpa, iii, 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Puvdija, chap, 
lx. (see Anfrecht’a CataioguSf p. 54, 


ff.), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly n great deal 
of mere error and embellishment in 
these statements — then, jn truth, 
lamentably Jittle has been left to us | 
W5 Sejj S’tenzler’s account of its 
contents in Z. JD. M, 0 ., vii. (1853), 
and his. essay on the aryAaddno 
(Pdr., i. 8, Breslau, 1855). — The sec- 
tions on hiandage cei’emoniaJ have 
been published by Haas, /. 5 «., v. 
283, ff., whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), fcogetlier with critical 
variants (pp. J7-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Stenzler. 
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SUTJRAS OF THE WHITE YAyuS, 

Yajus a'' ■. '■■■ f--:- Charanavy^ha) derived its 

name. T , .i LV,: •'% ,•■..■;> used as a sam/nd, or proper 
name — ^but/ aoc 6 rdinjg to the ,gana\ to denote a xiistrict — 
in the' Sdtta of Panhrii but i am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya^SiStra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by ^VdsudeYa, a commentary by Jay ardma, 
and -above all a most exceUeht commentary by Bdma- 
krishi^a* under the title of 'which ranha 

above all similar works from’ its abundant quotations and 
its -very detailed and exhaustive handling of the' various 
subjeets. In the introduction, which deals vrith the Yeda 
in general and the Yajurveda*in particular, Edmakrishna 
dedares that the Kauva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — ^IJnder the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Smyiti-&atra, which is in all probability 
l)ased upon this Grihya-Siitra. Among the remaining 
Smriti-^astras, too,therb are a* considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Ydjnayalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu .quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to* the Black Ys^’us— and no douht also to that of 
the Kdtiya-Siitra to the Mdnava-Siitra; — further, Kdtyd- 
yana (whose work^ however, as. we saw, connects itself 
with the Sdmaveda), Kaijva, Gautama, Sd9(Jilya, Jdbali, 
and Para^ara. The last two names -appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charana'V7dha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Vafinas of the:$atapatha-!Brdhmana, whem the family of 
the Par^ ' v: : ;■! r often represented.* 

The i' ■: '-f the White Yajus; as weU as 
its Anukramanf, names at its close Kdtydyana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom 'we also find cited in the Pratridkhya 
of the Kik, in Yaska, and in Pdumi, viz., ^dkatdyana, 
^dkalya, and Gdrgya; next, of Kdfyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Pdpini; and, lastly, of Bdlbhya, Jdtiikwya'^ 
^aunaka (the author of the Eik-Prdti^dkhya ?), Aupa^ivi, 


* [See /. i. 156.] PdniDi, iv. canta, [The Pdrdiwriii^o hhVsihwoa^ 
3, no (a rule which poRGibly does are joestioned.ia the Mab^bhithye 
not Ijelong to him), attributes to a also, and besides a^ Kalpa by Pari. 
Fdir£i^arya a Bhikshu-Stitra,' a iara; see /. xiii. 340, 445.] 
compendium for religious- mendi- 
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Kaijva, and the Mddhyamdinas. The distinction in i. i. 
1 8, 19 between mda and hhdshya, i.e,, works in hJidshd^, 
— which corresponds to the use of tlie latter word in Panini^ 
— has already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adh/ydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdshds, i.e,, 
technical terms * and general prelirdinary remarks. The 
second adky. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of sobmskdm, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
{svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several 6 lokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addibion.f We have an excellent commentary on. 
this work by U vata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodaka?^'^ 

The An'udcra'm^ani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and .metres of the several Suhldni 
yajltmki “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the *'Mddh- 
yrnndvniyA VdyasaTieyake Yajurveddmndye sarve [?] sakhile 
saAukHye” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, ox liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the riehas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anulcra- 
raaiii ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very* 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in. 


* Among them tifl, kfil, taddhita, lation, with critical introduction and 
and ttpadhd, terms quite agreeing explanatory notes, in I. Si., iv. 65- 
with P^nini’a terminology. i 6 o, 177-331, Qoldstucker in his 

Rather; * reciting;* because Prfyint, pp. 1S6-207, started a spe- 
here too we must dismiss all idea cial controversy, in which inter aha 
of writing and reading. he attempts in particular to show 

f In that case, the mention of the that the author of this work is idou. 

author of the vdrttihas 

‘ _ to Piinini ; see my detailed rejoinder^ 

An I. St,, V. 91-124, 
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the Jlig-anukramanl) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage ia 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the !^shis here 
mentioned do not’ occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the iSatapatha-Brdhma^a. 
The closing part of the fourth adhyd/ya'^ contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishia,. deities, and metres, tOr 
‘gei;her with other simflar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydycb gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of ^rihala to this Anukramanl 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail'. 

The Yajus lecensibu of the three works called Veddflgas, 
viz., &kshd, Ohhandas, ahd Jyotisha, haa already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6b).t ' 


We come now to the Atharvaveda, 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
and prapdfTuiJcas nearly 760 hymns 

and about 6000 verses. Besides the di'vision into prapdr 
(hakas, another into anmdkas is given, of which there are 


♦ Published together with the 
fifth adhydya, ahd the beginning of 
the worh, in my edition of the Vdja* 
saneyi . Saiphita, introduction, pp. 
lv,-lviii.’ 

t For particulars 1 refer to tny 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., pp. 
96-100 [and to my editions, already 
mentioned, of these three tractsl. 
i«s ^iviflion of the Ath. S, 


into twenty books is attested for the 
period of the author of the vdrUihcu, 
and also by the-Qopatha-Brdhms^a 
i. 8; see X. Si.t liii. 433? whereas 
both the Ath, S. itself (19. 22, 23) 
and the Ath. Par. 48. 4-6 still con- 
tain the -direct intimation that it 
formerly consisted of sixteen books 
only j see /. St.^ iv. 433-434. 
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some ninety. The division into ^armns, mentioned in the 
thirteenth hook of iHe ^atapatha-Brdhma^a, does not ap- 
pear in the manuscripts ; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Pari^ishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
fichas belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted os Paippalddd mmtrdlp, it is at least certain that 
mere was a Sai^hitd belonging to the PaippaUda school, 
and possibly this may be the Sanxhitd now extant.^^® Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown^®® 
in their detaUs. We only know generally that “it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect agaiust the. 
banefm influences of the divine powers, ♦ against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like ” f — all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Saiphitd. But in the ?ik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. ii), they are handled- in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Jlik, par- 
ticularly in the. tenth As to the ceremonial for 

which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corj’o- 


i» r. *-icfc recently riage, acv. of the gloiification of 

pr.*. : ■ . ' .itlutrvaveda Vratya, xvi., Xvn, bf certain con- 

«>i " r I ' ■ -is not the jurations, xvni, of burial and the 

case } the extant uat{ihit4 seems festival of the Manes. Book xix, is 
rather to belong to the school of a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
the ^aunakas, whilst the PaippaUda* part of its text being itt a rather 
Saipb{t(£ has come down to us in a corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
second recension, still preserved in tains, —with one peculiar exception, 
Kashmir. the so-nalled kv.ntdpasiiHai-^n\y 

joo Th '0 arrangement in books i.- complete hymns addressed to Indra, 
vii. is according to the number of which are borrowed directly and 
verses in the different pieces ; these without change from the Bigveda, 
have, on an average, four verses in Neither of these two last books is 
book i.;r five in ii., six in iii., seven --*^=-*.1 » * •* ■. » 

in iv., eight to eighteen in v., three . i . 

In V.L, and only on© in vii. Books : ■ ; ■ ■ 

viil-x'i\ ~ V ■ ■ * the time of this work, 

to the ■ * Of the stars, too, i,e., of the 

nately : x \ ^ * , lunar asterisms. , 

on the contrary, have all a uniform + See Rpth, Zur Lilt, und Qe&cK 
fubject-matter j; xiv. treats of mar- dw Weda, p, 
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eponds to it in the other Vedas is found, not in the &auta- 
Sdtras, but with few exceptions in the Grihya^Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the famihes of priests. As 
in the Sh^dvifiiSa-Bfahmai^a and in the Sama-Sdbras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is b'qrrowed from the Vratinas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmahical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Saiphild originated for the most part 
in the Brahmanioal period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unhrahmanical Aryans of the west,* And as a mat* 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is.unmis- 
takahly revealed in the fifteenth kdlida, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vrdtya,^®^ and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samayeda as characteristics of the Vr^tyas. In the 
same way^ too, we find this word Vrdtya employed in the 
Atharva-ITpanishads in the -sense of " pure in lumself ” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgapia 
in the Vrdtya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112), In a passage communicated by 
Both, op. e. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Afigas and jifagadhas in the East, as well as of tdie Gan- 
dh&s, Miijavanta, 6iidras, Mahavrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercofirae 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In the Yiyh^U'Pur^^a the Sain* 
dhavae, Saindbavd^ranaa are meQ' 
tloned as a sobool of the Atbarvan, 
This explanation of the con- 
tents of- this book and of the word 
mt(ya is based upon its employment 
in the FrfUnopauiBhad 2 , j, and in 


the Ohdlikopanishad, T. II (see 
iSs,, i, 44-5> ^6, ix, IS, i6). A04 

cording to Roth, on the contrary 
(seeaboTop. 1 12, note), the purpose 
of the hooK is rather '^the idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
^paiipri^'alaf Ac.).*' 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atbarva- 
Samhitd also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many Very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of 'the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth Tc&ndci begins with hritWcd, just as in the Tait- 
tirfya-SamhiU, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times.^®^ No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Oolebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Ke^in,froin the slaying of whom Krishna. (Afigi- 
rasa ?, Devakfputra) receives the epithets of Ke^ihan, Ke^i- 
siidana in the Epic and in the Purdnas, In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Saiphitd (mostly in its last 
ma7},dala)y the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with- those of the Rik. There axe also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. ' 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names ^'Atharvanas” and "Angirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the. common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the jPersa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in .order to lend ail the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c,, contained in them.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.^®^ Whether we have to take the " Athar- 


The piece in question- proves, 
on special grounds, to be a later sup- 
plement; see /. St.^ iv. 433, n. 

* An Asura Kfishna -we find even 
in the ^l.ik*Saipliit 4 , and he plays a 
prominent part in the Buddhist 
legends (in which he seems to be 
identified with the Kpish^^ of the 
epic (??), 

t See /, Sf , i. 2 p 5 > That these 
names indicate any P'»rBa- Aryan in- 
fiuence is not to be thought of; 


and if, according to the Bhavishya* 
Pur^pa (Wilson in Beinaud's M6m, 
sur ITnde, p. 394), the Parsla (Magas) 
have four Vedas, the Vada (J Vaji- 
na?), Vi^vavada (Vi^pered), Vidut 
(Vendidad), and figirasa, this is a 
purely Indian view, though Indeed 
Very remarkable. 

See my essay 'Zwei vedische 
Texte iiber Omina vnd PorUnta. p» 

346-348. 
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vaijas” in' tlie thirtiefcli book of the Vaj. Samhitd as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; biit for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Brabmana, as well as the .Chhdndogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittirfya-Aranyaka (ii and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in. 
these works. The thirteenth book of the ^tapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division intojjormns,’’^ which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuSciiptd* 
In the eighth book of the Taittiiiya-Aranyaka, the ddek^, 
i.e., the Brahmana,. is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atharvangirasas.” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the ‘'Athar** 
variikas,” only mentioned in the Niddna-Sdtra- of the 
Samaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere, in 
Vedic literature,! with the exception perhaps of.Kau^ika; 
still, this patronymic does nob by any means involve a 
special reference to tbe Atbarvan.J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan- writings themselves, viz., in the Pari^ishtas, is 
"Brahma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be tbe Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^®* while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, XJdgatar, and Adhvaryu, 


* Corresponding to the s‘&lctas, atharvdngiragihf as magic formulas j 
anuvdhax, and'da^afs of the )Rik, in the Rdmiyapa likewise only once 
Yaj us, and Sdman respectively. ' ii. 26. 20 (Gorr.) the mfintrdi 
T Members of the family of the chdtliixrvai^Aa (the latter passage I 
Atharvans are now and then men- overlooked in 1 . St., i, 297). [In 
tioned ; thus especially DadbyaSlch Pataipjali’a Mahdbhdshya, however, 
Atb,, Kabamtha Ath., whom tbe the Atharvan is cited at the head 
Vishijm-Purdpa designates as apupil of the Vedas {aain the ^g-Qfibyas, 
of Sumarltu (the latter we met in the see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
Gyihya-Stitras of the l^lik, see above, as their only representative j see 
p. 57), and others. i, xiii. 431-32.] 

$ It seems that even in later This explanation of the name, 

times the claim of the Atharvan to though the traditional one, ia yet 
rank as Veda was disputed. Ydj- very likely erroneous ; by Brahma- 
nayalkya (i. lOl) mentions the two veda (a name which ia first menr 
separately, veddtharva; though in tioned in the Sdakh. Ofihya, i. 16) 
another passage (i. 44) the “ Athar- we have rather to understand ‘the 
vdflgiraaas ** occur along with l^icb, Veda of brakmdni,* of prayers, i.c., 
Sdman, and Yajus. In Menu’s hero in the narrower sense of * in. 
Code we only once find the h'utir oantations/ (St. Petersburg Diet.) 
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-^a claim which has probably no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the KausMtaki-Brdhmana (see 1 . St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the Atlmrvan-writings, which indeed 
isplay a very .great animosity to the other Vedas. ^ To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough s'pirit ; 
for instance, dne of the Bari^ishtas considers a Bhdrgava, 
Paippalada, and l^aunaka alone wortljy to act as priest to 
th^e fang,* while a Mauda or Jalada as puroMta would 
only bring misfortune. j 

The Atharva-SamhitA also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Siyania. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most qf them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation.f A piece of the Saiiihitd 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht (A i., 121-140) ; besides this, 
only some fragments have been published,*® 

The Brdhmapa-stage is hut very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Cfopatha-Brdhmavxi, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (B. I. H., 
2 142), comprises a p'drva^ and an uttaror-portion, each con- 
taining five prctfdthaJcas ; the MS., however, breaks of! 
with fibie beginning of a sixth {ie,, the eleventh) prapdr 


* YAjna-ralltyft 0, 312) also re- 
qairaH that auch an one be well 
versed tUharvd/Hgiratt. 

f Dots are here used fnatead of 
lines, and the sv'anta atanda mostly 
beside, not above, the aks^ara. 

The whole text -has been 
edited long since (1855-56) by Roth 
and Whitney. The first two books 
have been translated by me in 1 . 
St,, iv. 393-430, and jtii, 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulas contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
with a great variety of love charms 
and similar formulas from the re* 
mainittg books, ibid., v. 204-266. 
For the criticism of the text see 
Roth’s tracts, Ueher dm Atharvavtda 
(1S56), and Dtr Athawaveda tn 


KorTmir (1875), In the Gopaiha* 
BrfihmsDia (i. 29), and in FataipjsU’s 
Mahdbhdshya (see /. St,, xiii. 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, In- 
trod. to Yaifiidit-Brdhmaipa, p. xxii^ 
the South Indian MSS, omit the 
quotation frqm the Atbarvaveda), 
the beginning of the Saiphiti is given 
otherwise than in our text, as” it 
commences with i. 6, instead of i« I* 
It is similarly given by 
Indian Antiquary, iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug’s possession actually 
begin the text -in this manner ; see 
Haug’s Brahman wid> die Brahma- 
nen, p. 45.r-^urnell (Introd. to 
Va^a Br.,p. xxi.) doubts whether 
the Ath, S. Was commented by 
Sdya^a, 


,.,..,f^St;TEAS OP TSP AmAkVAPf. lift 

{haka. " In- one of the Pari^ishtas the work is stated to 
have originally contained lOo prap&lhakas. The contents 
are entirely nnknown to me. According to Colebrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appointed by Brahman asaDemhirge; 
and^ this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pari^ishtas and some of the XJpanishads. • The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty which 

Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brdhmanas of the Yajus, &c:“® , 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I wiU add 
here what 1 have to say about the S'&tras of the Atharva- 
veda» as 'these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Saiphitd, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvamliterature, corresponding- to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

- In the first place, I ‘have to mention the SmmHyd, 
chatur ‘ adhy6iyih6/}-^'' a kind of' Prdti^akhya for the 
Atharva-Saiphitd, in four adhydyas, which might possibljr 
go back to the author of the Rik-PritUdkhya, who la 
also mentioned in the Prdti^akhya of the “White Yajus. 
The ^aunakas are named in the Oharanavyiiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this .school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the TJpaniShads. The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical charactei 
than is the case with the remaining Prati^dkhyas. iSdka- 


M. AiaUet first gave us gorao of wliicli appofCr in the same form u 
infonpation as to the Qopatha- - -rv x*. xU,,. 

Brdfimajjaiu'hia.ERsiorj/ 0/4. S. A, ^ 'y F'mplt 

p. 445 >- 45 ; 5; and now the work itself v ‘ ' m hau 

haebeen published by. Eiliendra litUa contains a brief exposition of • 
Mitra and -Harachandra Vidyibhii- , variety of points connected with the 
eharia in the Bill* Jndica (1870- ' ^fauta ritual, specially adapted, at 
72). According to this it consists it seems, from the Aitar. Br. Venr 
of eleven (i.e., 5 + 6) jprapdfkakai remarkable is the assumption inf. 
only. We do not discover in it any 28 of a doihapati, lord of evil ( 1 1 )» 
special relation totho Ath. S., apart who at the beginning of the Dv4» 
from several references thereto under para (-yuga) is supposed to haya 
different names. The contents are acted ns This 
a niedley, to a large extent derived reminds ’us of, and doubtless rests 
from other sources. The first half • npon, the Mdra of the Buddhists, 
is essentially of speculative, ooa* 1®®** The fovn) of name in the 
mogonic import, and is particularly { MS. is : chalurddhydyikd. 

?ich in legends, a good number \ ^ . 
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tiyana and other grammatical teachers are mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS. — the Only one as yet known— ^ach rule 
is followed by its commentary 

An Anuhramari't to the Atharva-Sa^hita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
heings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

TlhQ Km4iha-8'(itTa is the sole existing ritual. Sdtra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acqu^ted with an 
Atharvapa-Q-rihya through quotations.^®® It consists of 
fourteen adJiydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines arekrepeatedly ascribed to Kau^ilca. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brdhmanas, and failing these the sampraddya; ia, tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the wqrk the Brahmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti hr :) ; whether by this the Go- 
patna-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Siitras, and more, narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Sdtra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth.gives hhaishajyas, healing remedies ; the sixth, &a, 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-saerifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Sdmaveda).^®* 


Of this Prdfciidkhya also Whit- By which is doubtless mes.nt 

hey lias given us an excellent edition just this Kaufiika-Sdtra. A Srauta- 
in Journal Am, Or. Soe.^ vii. {1862), Stitra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
X. 156, ff. (187a, additions). See also baa recently come to light, under 
my remarks in L St., iv. 79-^82, the name of VaiWna • Stitra j sea 
Aooordmg to Whitney, this work Haug, I. St, ix. 176; BUhler, 
takes no notice of the two last books Cat of MSS. from Oujwrdl, i, 190, 
of the existing Ath. text, which nt and MonaUlerichte of the Berl. 
otherwise follows closely j since Acad. 1871, p. 76; and some fullb 
therefore the Atharva-Saxphitd in ' accounts in Botl^'a in 

Pataipjali's time already comprised Eashmir, p. 22. 
twenty books, we might from this These two sections are pub- 

directly infer the priority of the liahed,- with translation and notes, 
Saun. chat.; unless Putaip jail's state- in my essay, ZwH vedUchc Texts 
ment refer not to our text at all, Hher Omina und Portenta (1859) ; 
bub rather to that of the Paippa- the section relating to marriage 
idda school ; see Roth, Per Atharva- ceremonies is communicated in a 
veda in Kadimir, p. 15.— Bubler baa paper by Haas, Ueher die BeiratTisge^ 
discovered another quite different hrUuche der cdttn Inder in I, St, v. 
Ath. Pnttis^khya ; see Mo 7 iat$i$r. 378, ff, 
of the Berl. Aoad. ?87i, p, 77. * 
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To this Siitra belong further five so-called Kaljpasi the 
Nakshatra-Kcdpay an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty X:ancZiMs ; the &&nU‘K(il;p(i^ 
in twenty*five 'which treats likewise of the ador- 

ation of the lunar mansionV^® and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them; the VUdt/ma-Kalpci, the Scb'rrihitd-Kal^pa, 
and the AlhicMra-Kal^a, The Viahnu-Purdna and the 
Charapavyiiha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-Kaljpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas also belong to’ it, mostly composed in 
Alohas, and in the form of dialogues, Hke the Purdijas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 
logy,^^® magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature irt the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these PariSishtas, there is 
also a Gharaiia-vg'dha, -which, states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the pargdyas 
(hymns) at 2000 ; but the number of the KaidilcoUdni 
parUishidni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief : first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhdrgava, Angiraa, Afigi- 
rasa, Kdvya (or Kavi) U^^as; then Baunaka, FTdrada, 
Gautama, Kdmkdyana, Kavmagha, Pippaldda, Mdhald, 
Garga, Gafgya, Vyiddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kmush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper, 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the UpanisTiads. ^ Whilst the 
Upanishads so called, of the remaining Vedas 

all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


'iw An account of the contents of 
both iexta is given in tny second 
essay ott the -Nakshatras, pp. 39^ 
393 (1S62) ; l^ang in T. Sl.y ix. 174, 
mentions an Ai’anyaka-Jyotisha, dif- 
ferent from the Nakahatra«Kalpa. 

^71 Hang, 1 . e.y speaks of 72; 
amongst them is found a Nighantu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Compare the Niganaa-Bari^isb^a of 
the White Yajus, — Texts of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahd* 
blidshya j sea /, St.y xiii. 463. 

One of the Pari^iahtas relating 
to this subject has been communi- 
cated by me in /. St.y x. 317, ff. j it is 
the fifty-first of the series. The state- 
ments found therein concerning the 
planets presuppose the^ existence of 
Greek influence; of. ihid.y p. 319^ 
viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain Hmit wliicb they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inqni^ into the nature of ’.the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Purdnas, and in’ their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fiTty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which' are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanishada from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishada, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these ’fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishada indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the mimber of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indisclie Studien, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.^ The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Tclingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Eoer. <^rities to me, 
yieldecLthe result that among these Brahmans there are 


* Thru nuinloer is Wrong ; it ought 
to ho ninety-three. I there counted 
the Anaodavalll and BbpiguvaUi 
twice, first among the twenty-three 
Atharvopanishads omitted by An- 
quetl], and then among Ute nine 
Upanishada borrowed from the other 
Vedas which are J^ound in his work. 
The number would further hare to 
he reduced to ninety-two, since I 
cite Oolebrooke’s Amyitavindu and 
Anquetil’s Amyitandda as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 

' ■ . ■ i 


vopanishad) being difievent from 
the former. —The number now 
here finally arrived at — ninety- 
six — is obtained (i) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the BhdllavL-Upanishad, the Saip- 
varfcop., the eecond Mahopaniahad, 
and three of the Upanishada con- 
tained in the Atharvadiras (Qana, 
pati, Sfirya, Devi) ; (2) by the 
omission of two, the Rudropauishad 
andthoAtharvanlya-Rudropaniahad, 
which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdndrdyauopanisbad 
as only one, whereas ColebrooJw 
counts it as two. 
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123 Upanishads actually extant; and if we include tliose 
which they do not possess, but which are contained in ihy 
list just referred to, the total is i^ised to 147.* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of theiin, viz., in the Mahavdk- 
yamuktdvali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 133 fifty-two f i» 
all which are wanting.'in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far kfiown^ the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
i^) which are found in the three older Vedas only.{ 
I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — ^but only a seemingr~* exception to this 
is the ^atwrudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had oiiginally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
! ■ ■ ' " rr. ' ■■<? '.* j ■ wards made ;• originally, indeed,. it 

\ j ■■ : T'; '■ 1 all.§ A real exception, however,, 

'is the ^vetdSvafaropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter that it has 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivaly opanishad. Nor can theMaiMyanor 
Upanw 4 ac^(i 4 )reasonahlyclaim to he ranlced with theBlack 


* According to the provioua note, Sii^co then many new names haT0 

only 145. 1 r’'‘ r— ^ 

+ According to last note but one, ’ v ■ 
only fifty. [In the list published by ' ■ . 

W. Elliot of the TTpaniBhads in the Ldla Mitra, Haug {JSnilman und die 
Muktikopau., aee Journal At, Soc. Brahmanm^ pp. 2^31), &c.; sotMt 
Benp., X851, p. 607, ff., 108 names at present I count 235 Upanisbails, 
are directly cited (and of those 98 many of ^yhicb, however, are pro* 
are analysed singly in Taylor’s bably identical ^vith others, as in 

logut (i860) of the OrievtoX MSS. of many cases fhe names alone are at 
Fort St. Qeorge^ ii, 457^474). But present known to us.]'- 
to these other names have to be t Namely, Aitareya, ^uabitakl, 
added which are there omitted j see Vdshkalp, Chhdndogya, Satanidriya, 
/. St.f iii. 324-326. The alphabe- ^ikshiivalll or Taitt. Sambitopimi- 
tical list published hy M, Miiller in shad, Chhdgaleya (f), Tadeya, SiW- 
2 !. D. M. (?., xix. 137-158 (t 86$), soipkalpa, Purushasfikta, Vfi* 
brings the number up to 149 (170, had-Ara^yaka. 

Burnell, Indian A 7 itiquai% ii. 267).: § See on this 7 . St, ii. 14-47. 
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Yajus; it l)eIoiigs rather, like the ^vetfivataropanishad, onty 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the- part 
known to me,^^ pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99)^ 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi** 
tion- to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the, other 
three* Yedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form, in an 
Atharvan-recension, 'and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have ‘formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the Kdthdka-Ujpanishccd (15, 16) ; of the former, 
on the contrary, there ^^e several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kena (from the Sdmaveda)) BhrigumlU, Anandst/oalU^ and 
BrihanTuir&yana (Taitt. Ar,, viii.-ix:.). .s 

The Atharvopanishads, which, are also distinguished ex-* 
ternaUy by the fact that they are. mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follovy' the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. ^ Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate. the nature of Atman, or thn 
.Supreme Spirit; those of the -second' deal with the subject 
of absorption (yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, . and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which ^iva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in theip 
proper order, I have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
•belofig at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
tate originally did -so, 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to he the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavati is here (and for the fiist time), mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kind to bs 

found* 
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was probably understood in the sense of the feva sects. 
With the Atharvan>text both of the AnandavalH and of 
the Bhriguvalli * * * § I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Ndrdya^iyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that, the more ancient 
and .obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones4 — ^The two 
Kathavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legeiiLd (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii. 1 1. 8]. hTaohiketas, the son of Aruiii,|| asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of allkmds,,which hrachiketas withstands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. Tlie exposition in this first part 
is really impressive ; the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists of the Atharvopaoi- 
shada in Chambers’s Collection (see 
my Cat ’ ' i' r ‘ > 

two val . , . . . .1 

and an . . . ' 

t By < , ■ I ■ 

two TJpauishads. 

J Thus we have visasatja instead 
otafya-cha’Saiya j KanydhimdHiA in- 
stead of "riy Kdtydymyailvi^iitAd of 
«yandyaf &o. 

§ See 7 . St,, ii. 195, ft, where the 
\ :=* ‘ ■ a- ■ 

^ : •. ■■ ! : ■ ! 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
^larpkara’a commentavy, in the Bih}, 
Indica, vol. viii,, edited by Dr, Roer 
fand translated in vol xv’.]. 


II Two other names, which are 
^ven to the father of ‘IJachiketaa, 
via., Audddlaki and Vdjalravasa, 
conflict with , the usual accounts. 
Vdjalravasa appeani also in the pas- 
sage above referred to of the Taitc 
tiriya-Briihma^a I whether Auddif- 
laki does so likewise X urn unable to 
say. [Audddlski is wanting in the 
T. Br., as also the whole passage 
itself.] Behfey .(in the OdUinger 
OelehrU AiMeigm, ^Tsnuary 1852, p, 
J29) suggests that we should refer 
Audddlaki Arupi to Nachiketas ; but 
the inoompatibility of the two namea 
is not thero.by removed, AjupiisUd- 
di(laka, apd Audddlaki is Arupeya, 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against tarkci, “ doubt/' by which the Saipkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacreduess oF the 
word oin as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing whicli has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. lo, n) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistioal Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedantic character. , 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Muri^ka- and 
/*m^nfl-Upam 8 hads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine indeed) in the Vedanta- Sdtra 
of Bddardyaija reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The DJpamsM, mostly in 

verse, and so called because it "shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the* Kdthakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Ailgiras, 
who communicates it to iSaunaka, has obtained it from 
Bhdradvdja Satyavdha, and the latter again from Aflgir,* 
the pupil of Atha^van, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 


J’'* Tha list of the Atharvopaai- 
shads begins, os a rule, with the 
Mui;kd<vkopaQi8had j and, according 
to the statametits in Nitiya^abbat* 
ta‘s scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the Bibl. Indica by Rdtna- 
maya Tarkaratno, a settled order of 
these Upanishads must still have 
hsen in existence in the time of 
Ndniyai^abhatta, since be denotes 
the individual Upauishads as, e.g., 
the seventh, *■•** ■ 

Ing from the .M ■ .* 

is ocoasional / ► 

the daunaka*Bchool, Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colebrooke, Miac, 
SsB., i. 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads ooly would 
belong to the ^aunakiyas, and the 


following U p. to other 6dkbds, Bu t 
Ndrdya^ia, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eigbt 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their sUte« 
meuts difiPer), also quotes the Sttuna^ 
koffi’anthanstara for the Brahtna. 
vindu No. 18, and the 
SajtnaAaviDiiid for the Atmopani. 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the iwo Up- 
anishads. The Qopdlatdpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty, 
sixth * AtAarva-Raippa/a/ and the 
Vdsudevopanishad as the forty-ninth 
* h/wdrag/'antbagaifey see Rdjen. 
dra Ldla Mitra, NoHcta of SdiMktU 
i, 18 (1870), 

* Afigir is a name whiph o<iotuv 
nowhere eiseu 
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man himaelf. Shortly afterwards, Vedib Jiterature ia op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated Us consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Veddflgas, which are- singly emimeratei Some manu- 
scripts here- insert mention of ther iti7iAsa--j)V/rd7^a^ydya-‘ 
mimdnsd-dhamci^dstrdni ; hut this is evidently a later 
addition. Such, additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
-piere occurring for the first time) of the different Veddfigad 
is of itself sufficient to show tl^t’at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas had been, systematically digested, 
?md that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following poriod. 
We may fur&er conclude from the mention of &e Tretd 
in' the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
abeady aljtaihed its ^al form. On the other hand, we 
liere find the words kdli (the dark one) and ‘ Jcardl^ (the 
terrible hue) still reckansd among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in, the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century a,d.) they names of Burga — the. wife of 
Siva, developed out of (and Budra)-»-t's^^ho uhdef these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is requbed for the transition 
from the former meaning, to the latter, the Mupdakop. 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhdti, — a condusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it m on several occasions turned to 
account in the Veddnta-Siltra, and that it has been com- 
mented by Saipkara. — The FfoSnopanishadihi prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atbarva-Brabmaria, viz., that of 
the PippaHda-school* It contains the instruction by 
PippaUda of six different teachers, amo^st whom the 
following -names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad : Kau^alya Aivalayana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhdrgava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the course of 


’♦ In the colophons, least, it-ia 
once BO described ; by Satpkara, too, 

1 e r,-- nentary, 

il 1 ■ ■ ■.! . ogh this 

1 1..-. ■ , him all 

the UpaniBhads ho comments, pass 
a. imti and, irdAwapct.-r-Tho name 


PippaUda ia .probably to be tmeed 
to the conception found in. the first 
Terse o| the X (taken 

from l^'ik x, i6^ 2oUi)^ The 

same verse reoum in’ the Svetivfia* 
'taropaniahad iv, 6 and- in Kir xiv 
30 . 
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the work Hiranyandbha, a prince of the Ko^alas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by Sanikara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half mdtni (m'ora), to which the word cm, here appear? 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morm 
(a, 14, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
•in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Muncjaka and Pra^na have been several 
times edited and 'translated, see I. St., i. 280, if., 439, ff., 
again recently by Dr. Roer in vol. viii, of the Bihlioiheca 
Indica together with Samkara*s commentary.^^^ — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Garlha- 
U^anishad (23), which I add here for this reason, althougli 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other ITpanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tr%~ 
shfubh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Vardha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of GaiiLs. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining laaowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book— a supplementary one — of Yaska’s Nir- 
ukti. Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in Ind. Stud,, ii. 65- 
yi,i7e — jjj jjjjg Brahmopanishad also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title hhagavdn Angirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

Roer 8 traft,slation is published 1872 ; ifl his introduction described 

XV. of the /jidica (1853)* hs pnUchakhandd *shfamdn (read 

Edited with Ndr^iyana's com- °mi/) Mimddf PaippuUitdkhidM 
mentary in the Bibliotheca, incfica, tathd. 
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doctrine here taught 'lyhich he imparts to ^aimaka (naJid^ 
Sdla), exactly as is -the case in the 
There is, for the rest, a considerable d :■■!':*'} i: 
this Upanishad^^^ and the Mundaka and Praina; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-tlpanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections: 'the first, ■which is’ in .prose, 
treats, 4 n the first place, of the majesty of Atman; and 
later" on, in its last portion, it alleges Braliman, Vishnu, 
Budra, and Akshara to be the four j)ddccs (feet) of the 
nirvd'^am hrahmot; the fiist" eleven of the nineteen yetses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside. ;- ’r '' .• or sacred thread, 
as be stands in the most r, ' , - to the Mra, or 

mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The- last eight verses are borrowed from tbe 
Sveta^vataropanisbad, Mund^'kopanishad, and’ similar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe tbe majesty of the .One.*— The 

:7 7.4...V-7'- <- v7*7 7 .(25-28) is reckoned as consisting -of 

■ :ut only the prose portion of the. first of 

;■ • ^ -■■■ -■ ■■ of the three and a half ^ndirds of the 

word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mand^dkyopani- 
sliad, all the rest is the work nf Oaudapdda,* whose .pupil 
Govindawas the teacher of ^amlcara; it dates therefore 
from about the jseventh century A,n. Similarly, there, are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the TJpa- 
nishads, viz., the AptavaJrasdcM (29), in prose, and the 
Tripwri (30), likewise in prose'; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a BfdTyniwmx, a BrdJimana; it is not jdti (birth), 
varna (colour), pdi^ditya (learning) ; but the BmJmavid 
(he who knows Bralvniam) is alone a Brdhmmia^ Then 
it passes to the different definitions of 'moksha- (liberation). 


Edited with N^rdya^a’s comm, 
in Ind. 1873 ; in the introdnc.* 
tion described as . chatmhMar^d 
daSami^ the t-wo sections of the 
text seern to have been transposed 
in soma of the M$S. 

* As such, it. has been commented 
on‘by Sanikara under the ^il&dgama- 
idatra. Eor particulars see /, ii. 
200-109. Jlloer has p.ublished the 


entire Mifp^'^kyopanishad together 
with Saipkara’s comm, in Bibl. Jnd. 
vol. viiz., also a translation of sect. 
I in- vol. XV.] 

+ This portion has been used by 
a- Buddhist (A^vaghosha), almost 
literally, agmnst the system of caste 
in general; in the tract of the same 
title which is given by Gildemeistar, 
BUdt 8 ,f Praef, p. vi, not. j see also 


11 
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Stating the only correct one to "tje the perception of the 
oneness of jim (the individual soul) and parameivara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinetly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two higlily itapOrtant words tQ,t (the Absolute) 
and tvam (the Objective). The TripuH treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth prakarat^.a 
in a series of «eveu little Vedanta widtings attiibuted to 
Samkara.^'^® .The (3 1 )> prose, 

may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer sever^ queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^ The same is the case with the Nvr&icm- 
hopanUhad (32),^®® which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmopaniskad (33), in prose', 
contains an inquiry by Aligiras into the three factors 

fy- th? hc-dv, the soul, and the AH-SouL* The 

/* ■■: \r ‘ 7 ■ 7 '/ (34), in prosq, points out ' the rela- 

tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conduaion it promises to him who 
reads this itpanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires- in Vardnasi, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^®^ The Arshilcopaniskad (? 35 ) contain.^ a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman - be^een Vilvdmitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvdja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of ^‘K’bak” (? another MS. in 
Anquetil has “Kapl”=sKapiIa ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^®^ 


Burnouf, Tntrod. A Pffist, du Buddk. 
Iiid,, p. 21$. [Te^b and tmiBlation 
see now in my essay Dit Vajrasdchi 
des ASvaffhfaha (i860). By Haug, 
Mralman v,nd die Brabmanen, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described aa tdtna- 
vcdohtd.'} 

^78 See my Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS., p. iSo. By Edjendra ■ IrfJln- 
Mitra, however {Nfitices of SaiiskfU 
MSS,, i 10, ii), a different text is 
cited aa the hirmchhaviOm'dcMrya- 
virachitd tripwryupanisliad,. 

See /. St,, i..3or ; edited with 
Ndrtiyap.a's comm, in Bibl, Ind. 1874; 
described in the intmd. as TditlirU 
yoke j mrvopanWiaddyn. sdra/^i sapta- 
tnnic cjiatu 7 'd(ti^f (J 0* 


See Rdjendra, LfLla Miti-a, ii. 95. 
Taylor, Oataloffue of Oriental MSS, 
of the OoUege Port St. QeoTge^ ii. 
462. 

* Translated in 1 , St,, ii. ^ 6 , 57. 
[Text and Srdniya^a’B oomnow-in Bhl. 
7 “'? 

; ‘ 

i If ■ ; Aril i**' . ■ .| 

'I , *■ V n i'- r ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
; ‘i-; ■ i ■■ 
introd. aa ekddaii Saunakipe; see 
Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjeudra L. M> i. 
49. Burnell, Oatalo 0 ie, p. 63. 

1*3 See /,. St., ix. 48-52. The 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
certain* 
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The second class of the Atharvopamshads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the .giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Ydjnavalkya is repeatedly named- in the Upani- 
ehads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon' 
him as one of the chief promoters of .the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associatedwith the Yoga-doctrine; 
Thus, in the Tdrahopanishad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling’ efficacy of the word 
and similarly in the .n:' .T ■ . ‘ ^Akalya 

as to true-emancipation.^. 'I : »;■ ! ■ :■ which he 

stands out most prominently is the JAldlopanisliad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, hears- the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation . of the 
Araiiyaka of -this Yeda (see 1 . St, ii. 72-77). Still*, it 
must- have 'been composed before the Bi-dardyami-Shtra, 
as several passages of itf seem to^ he given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source?). Of’ special importance “v^ith regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahafisas, or religioua 
mendicants, are also, in .addition to the Upanishad' just' 
mentioned, the Kathainiti (39; -Colehrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as in prose, ■ and the 

Amnihopanisliad (40), likewise- in prose both are to he 


«3 See L St., be. 46-48. 

* This name seems to result as 
the most probable one frond com- 
parison of the variants in Anqnetih 
See /. St., ii. 170. 

+ They presuppose the name Yi- 
rdpiasi for Benares, [The text of 

the V 

comm. ■■ . 

it is ; .*. 

y(fJtuU and eiacliaivdriniaUami (the 

latter, however, is said of the 

Kaivalyopanishad also !) } see also 

Burnell, p. 6r, Taylor ii. 474, R^- 


jendra Ii, M. i. 92 (Commentary by 
l^aipkar^tianda). There are, besides, 
quite a number of other Upanishads 
bearing the name of viz., 

Bfihajjdbdla, Mab^j^btQa,' Laghu- 
j£b^la, Bhasma**, Eudra*, Budrdi- 

X Translated in I. St., li, J76*' 
181, (Text and KsCrilya^a's comm, 
in SiU, Ind., i8’72 ; deecribed in 
the introd. ns pafltcwtviM, There 
is also a commentary upon It by, 
^atpkatdinauda ; see Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 92. — The Ka{hdituti, also, is 
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regarded as supplements to the Araijyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jdbalopauishad is to that of the White 
Yajus. I'he BhdllavUUjpanishad (41). also belongs to this 
class, to judge by ■quotations from it, and so does the 
BamvartaAmti (42) ; similarly the SarrmydsopaMBhad (43) 
and ih&'BammaJmi^o^miskad (44)^ both in jproae* The 
Hamopanisliad (45) I have not yet met wildi ; but from 
ji... p. also belongs to this place.^®® The 

in prose,. gives a classification of 
i r 1 : . i ■,.•3 — ^the Brahmacharms, Grihasthas, 

Vdnaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
^ainkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. 'Bie.^rimaddattopamBhad (47). consists 
of twelve SlbJcds put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd *hari;b paflekamdircmamt “I am his, i,e., 
hrahman's, fifth ASrama!' Apart from the two Upanishads 
already mentioned, the Mahdfikya and the T^aka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the Atharvaiihhd (48), in prose (explained by 
^mkara), in which instruction is given on, this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalddai Sanatkumdra, and Aagixas ; t 
further, in "the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen ilokast now 
and. then quoted by Saipkara;} and lastly, in fchej^ama^ht 


edited in BiM, (1873), with 

NilrAyana's commentary | although 
under the name it is clear 

from NdrAya^a's words In hia intro- 
duction, Yajw'vede tu Chamkddvd’ 

I 

< .1 . . r-/'*;;. ■ ■ 


. .>• 

■ , .... !■ ; ■ r.;-. 

loguCf p. 6o> ifl a mere mistake, and 
that NirAyajia himself connected 
the Upanisnad with the Kashas ; see 
also Buhler, CktcUogueo/ MSS. from, 
Ouj., i. 58.] 

* The ParamaliamGpanidto.i ia 
translated in /. St.^ ii., 173-176, 
[Text with lTAr,*s comm., in Bihh 
Ind., 18745 described in the introd. aa 
trikhan^d HharvaUhkave chatvdnH-^ 
iattami. — Th “ ‘ -‘d. 

too, ia printe ‘ . ■ :'v ■ : . 

find a direct ■ .«f ■. .* i * 


a^uvdkas of tho Ath. S. (xviii*) j 
their text is therefore given by the 
editor in the scholium, and that in 
a double form accj. to two MSS. (pp^ 
*3i“*7S) J filso Rdjendra L. M. 
I 54. Taylor, ii. 469.] 

Text and N^.’s comm, in Bill, 
Ind.y 1874 5 described in the introd, 
as ashtaiHiiattami | diAixwafie, By 
RAjendraldl,, i. 90, a comm, by 
^ao^ardnanda is specified’ 5 see be- 
sddea Burnell, p, 65. 

t See I. St., ii. 55, — Here, there- 
fore, -v ■ 

appea- ■ ■. . * 

p. i6c : ■ . ■> . ■ ■ : 

in Bibl. Jnd., 1873; described in 
the introd. a^aapiumt mnn^dt,'] 

J Translated in I, St., ii, 58. 
[Text and Kdr.’s comm, in BibU 
Ind., 18^3,] 
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(50) and the Pra^nA^va (51)* These two are found in 
Anquetil only.^®® The various st^es of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
Ilpanishads (52-59): Hamanddd (in prose), XshuriJcd 
' (24 SloJcas), Nddavindu (20 ^lohas)^ Pralwxavindu (22 

Mo7ea& ; also called Amritamndii)^ Amxitwmidu . (3 8 ilokas ; 
i also called Amriiandda^Bhydnamn^ (23 ^Mas), Yoga- 

\ iikhd (10 HoJca^t and Yogatattm (15 il<^a8)\ while the 

majesty of Atman himself is depicjted in. the CMUJed 
{60, in 21 iloJcas) and Tejovindu (61, in 14 dlohas) : * in the. 
f-ormer direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
'1 quite identical in all the Upanishad^ just enumerated. 

The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distmct grammatical, inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
many again are borrowed from the ^veta^vataropaniahad 
or Maitrdyanopanishad.^ Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (grantha) is a trait which appears again and 
ngain in almost all these TJpaniahads, and one might 
therefore he 'inclined to regard ‘them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not' entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement's to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally- only a form of the Sdmkhya-doetrine. » 

The sectarian TTpanishads have been set down as form^* 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or iSiva, the earher ones following the 
Voga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
. jdate the personal, element of the respective deities comes 

f 2 ®® See /. ii. 52-53- and 49- y ana’s comm. (1872-- 73), excep- 

?• 52* the Pra'i}avopani!^d ifi m&a- •'■•hicb, 

i . tioiied by Taylor, ii. 328. : i .. . » ■» ‘ 

* For the JSanxanddd see /. : .v J: .r ; .. i. ' ■ ■ ihid, 

t 385-387; the KiKurikd is trans- ,! s *’ - ! '■omra. 

lated, td., ii. i7i-i73;likewiBeii»»f^- CfvAUkd i^ descaribed as yjoficAami ; 
tavindu, ii. 59-62 ; ■ TejovindUt, ii. JSrahmavindu as ashtddaM ^ Sauna^ 
62-64; Dhydnavindu^ iiL.i-5f -To- ? — .....y-.... . -- 

,gaiikhd [so we ought to read] and . . ‘ ■'* ' ^ 

‘Yogatattva, ii. 47-50, [AmrUaiidda, , , > --j •' ‘ 

ix. 23-28; CMlikd, ix. 10-21.^ All ^ 

Jihese Upanishads ai'ejiow published ' 

‘ in the JBiUiotheca Indtea with Ndrfi. (“iOj. ^ 
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more and more* into the foreground. A speciai eharac* 
teristio of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
stTidies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Fis/Miw-sects, — • 
the oldest form under which- Vishnu is worshipped k 
Ndrdymj^. We find ttiis name for the first time in the 
second part of the ^atapatha-Brdhma^a, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishpu; it rather 
stands, as at the cortmiencement of Mann and' the Vishnu- 
Purana, in the sense of * Brahman (mascul.). This is alsn 
the case in the hTdrayanlyopanishad of the' Taittirlya- 
Ara^yaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Brihannard- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and ih one passage brought into direct- relation to 
Vdsiideva and Vishnu. It is in the MaM-TJfanishad 
(62), — a prose tract, which’ in its first part- contains 
the emana-fcion of the universe from Kardyana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Nara- 
yariiyopanishad, — ^that JSfdraya^a first distinctly ^pears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since ^lUapdni (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. In the Ndrdyaij^opamsliad (64, in prose),?®! on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates, from him, exactly as in the 
ISrdrdyana section + of the twelfth book of the Maha-Bha- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special sig-^ 
nificance in rela'tion to the Sainkhya- and Yoga>doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : om %wmo NdfdyaTjbdya, 
There exists of thia.tlpanishacl y ■'.■’ ly a iater, 

recension which forms part of f . V be men- 

tioned hereafter, and in which DevaMpntra Madhusiidana^ 
is mentioned as particularly hrahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in thQ Atrnaprahodha-Upanishad (65), which Uke- 


* Translated in 7 . St.t il $-8 [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, Edjendra L. M. 
i. 253 i besides it there jnust have 
existed another JHahd^Upan. (63), 
which IB cited by the adherents of the 
M^dhava sect as a warrant for their 
belief in, a personal aoul of tlie uni- 
verse, distinct from the soul of nun. 


See also Bfijeudra L. M. i 12, 
91 (cotnra. by Sa^^karfliianda). 

t At the time of the (last!) ar» 
rangement of the present text of the 
MahA - Blidrataj iTdrdya^ia worship 
must have been particularly flourish* 
ing. 
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wise celebrates l:Tdrdyai>a as the. Supreme see Z 

ii. 8^ 9. He (Narayana) is named, besides, in tbe 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad (in a passage Te- 
curring in the Mrukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalyopani^had. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinlia,. The earliest mention of him hitherfeo 
known appears in the Taiti At., x. i. 8 (in the Karayani- 
yop.), under the name of Hdrasxfiha, and with the epithets 
'vajranakJia and Uh^thflmdans^m, The only XTpardshad in 
which he is worshipped .is* the PTfhinllatdpaniyo^anishad 
(in prose). It is relatively of -considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate IJpanishads (66-71), as it 
consists, of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five' distinct Fpanishads. The first part- treats 
'of the Annshtubh-formulaf -sacred to. Hrisinha, the mm-- 
trardja ndr^fbha 6 /nmhtPhIia, with which the most won- 
drous tricks are played ;• wherein we have to recognise the 
first begimiings of the later MdUmantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mapdfikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence als^o of the Athar-^ 
va^ikha is presupposed, as if is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more -speculative 
charactei? j hut in respect of, mystical triihng it does not 
yield to the first part. In both, the tiiad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva — ^is repeatedly mentioned. As .regards 
lan^age, the expression huddha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with nitya, iuddha, satya, Timkta, &c.J 
ini tlie second p^^t, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retainedin Or- . r-'—rally 
it belongs evidently to -h,- • r,. - ■ . / ;• , .-...pp. 

.^7, 129). 

This Hpanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapdda 
and Samkara; and in ’addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century a.d., as at that 


See also K^jendra L. M., iii. 
.36'; Taylor, ii. 328. ' 

* The al 30 ve-inentioiied Jjsts of 
Vpaniahada in the Chambers collec- 
tion admib a Madhyaid^ni also [aee 
my Catalogue, p. 95]. 

+ It runs ngro/tp. viraTji maMvia%- 


num jvcdmfaTti iarvatomvMam J 
nrisiMciiji bkisJia^ayh hhadraiji 
mj^tminj^yurp, namdmp aMm^ || ” I 
worship the terrible, powerful, 
mighty Viahipnjtho flaming, theom-^ 
niproaent ; Hrisi^ha, the dread, th* 
holy one, the death of death.” 
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time tlie liTrisiAlia worship flourisbed on the western coast’ 
of India; while otherwise we find no. traces of it.^®® 

The BAmatdpmiyoRcmishdd (72, 73), in which Edma is 

j , ,, . o Qod, shows a.great resemblance 

- > , 1 ■ especially i^ its second- part. 

This second part, which is in pj'ose, is, pr ■ ■ ■ ■ * 7 * r'' * ■ . . 
nothing hut a. collection of pieces from the ' . 

Mdn^dkyopanishad, Jdbdlopanishad, and N'yisihhopani* 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Ydjna-.. 
valkya here appears as the proolaimer of the. divine glory" 
of Kama. A London MS. adds at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Anaiidayana (a' 
native of the town Kuprina). Thef^crowning touch. of the 
sectarian element ip this Upanishad is found in the cir- 
cumstance that Rama is implored by 6iva (^amkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth whp die in Manikariiika 
or in the.Gafiga generally, the two principal seats of the 
(§iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five UohtLs, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Rdma’s life, which hears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhydt- 
maramdyapa (in the Brahinanda-Purdna). The Mantrardja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alpliabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This XJpanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Rdmdnuja, possibly to’Rdtndnuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would- be the 
eleventh century 

Under the names Vishpu, Purushottama, and Vdsudeva, 
Fishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


See text and (ranslation of this 
r. 7 f ^jand 

■ ■ ■ : • * ■ ques* 

aica ai60, trus Opanienao nas been 
published bj’ Rdmaxnaya TarkaratnA 
(1870-71), v.’ith Saipkara’s commen- 
t-ary. (it is, however, doubtful whe- 
ther the commentary on the second 
part belongs to Sazpkara), together 
v/ith the small (Ndr(tsinka)shafchals’ 
•Topmiihad at»d Kariyana’s ebrnm. 
on it. 

* The Ndrasiftha- and a Vdrd,ha- 
iilanfra are also mentioned. 

1*'’ See text and translation in my 
essay DU Bdifha- Td^anlya- Upani‘ 


ihad (1864) ; text dnd Hdlfdy.’n 
comm, in Dill, Tttd. also (1873) j in 
theintroductiuns the tWOfiectlonSfirc 
called* paMfikedriMattama and 
’iriMn respectively. The time of 
composition is probably even later 



, . 

i . . . * . ; ' ■ I i 

■ - . . s ■ 

nanda, wh,o-iaBbpposed to have lived 
towards the ^ad. <o£, the fourtesntl/ 
century ; see my essay, p. 382. 
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ITpapishads ; * Krishna Bevakiputra appears -likeii^e in 
fiQPie of th^m (the Atmapraboclha and Karayana), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhdn- 

r-r'-:: '' ‘'y pious*sage. It is in the- iG'o- 

j ■■ ; '.75) that we firs't find him ele- 

(.'.y Of this Upanisliad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.f It treats 
first of the gojpis of Mathurd and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &o ; ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
liibits hardly any points of contact with other UpanishaSs 
in regard to contents and langdage.^®^ The G^ickandano- 
panishad (76) also probably b^ongs to this place I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the TJpanishada belonging to the &iva- 
sects' stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it' the .^htarudriya, I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs tbe wor- 
ship of^ ^iva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.J He appears very prominently as -Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Hdrayaniyopanishach and here he is 
«Jjeady associated with his spouse. The Svetaivataropani^ 
shad, ^sp pays' homdge to him. Among the Atliarvo- 
'panishads -the mo^ ancient. in this regard is the KaimlyO' 
2:)anishad (77), a. mixture' of prose and ildkoB^ in which 
d)liagavdn mahdd&odlp himself instructs Alvalayana con- 
<jerning his own majesty j in a similar way he acts as his 
'Own - herald § in the AtTmTvd^vras (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in particular, under 
tlie name Yfeudeva, in the writings 
iiBcribed to S.ajpkara. 

t The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tiion specify a Madhya^- 

idyini, IRtcwaidij^niy and BfUia&ui’- 
taraidpini / 

The text of this Upauishad, 
•witl? Vi^ye^vara’s oommentaty, is 
printed in the Bihl. Indica (1870), 
edited by Harachandra Vidydbiid.- 
ehajia and Vi^Vandtha&J§trin* Oo- 
casionally, extracts are added from 
tbe eommentaries by Ktirdyana and 
JivagOBvdmin. According to ks^en- 
dral., i. .18-, its jim section is de- 
ecribed in Jfdrdyana’s introduction 


as tiha^chalrdriMatl cha ehd 

Hkavvapaippale, — See an analysis of 
V ’ T’ ’ ,ii. 472 . 

• : ■ Il^en- 

dml., j. 20 (comm, by JN£Lr.}i, 60; it 
is specially “ a treatise on the merits 
of putting on sectarial marks on the 
forehead with 'an ochroua earth, 
.called goplcliandanaT 

t As in the Atharva-Saiphilff and 
in the ^dnkhdyana-Brdhmaria (see 
pp.* 45 , no). 

iJuikeKfis * . 

gitd. The •. 
translated /. , . ; ' ; 

vaiirm see dtid., i. pp. 3S2-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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(J pauishad has been expounded by iSamkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atliarvan/’ — a name that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upaniahads referring to the five principal 
deities, Gapapati (79), Narayaiia, Rudra, Sdrya (80), and 
Devi (81).* Its Kdrayaria-portion is a later recension of 
the ITdrayanopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Eu’dra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharva^iras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
In the Mahd-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
where the Atharva^iras is mentioned along with the .RM- 
rit/ndini sdmdm,and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the ^atarudriya (as the principal means of e^iation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
kara(?). — The i^wirc^^.and AiMrvanl/yarBvdrop. are known, 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Qfl&ce Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
‘ therefore exclude them from my list. MrUyulangh’- 
ano^anishad (82)+ is q^uite modern, and with it is wor- 


tbe Kaivalyopaniahad printed in patyapiirvaHpan{yopanisk(id\zvQ.&n-- 
^iU. Ind,y the first comrnen- tioned j by Blihler, Cat. of 

tary is that of Ndrdya^a j the second from Gi 0 ., i. 70, a Oaij^apatip&^'vatd- 
is described by the editor as that of pini and a Qa^eiatdpini i and by 
^aipkara, in the coloplioh as that of JCielhorn,5'aTO8^/^'i MSS. intheSouiJi- 
6arpkardnanda ; it follows, however, ei'n Division of the Bombay Prea. 
from Rfyendra Jjdla Mitra’s (hta- (1869), p. 14, a Ga^apatipiirvatd- 
loyuc, i. 32, that it is different from paniyopanishad.} 
the commentary written by the lat- + So we have probably to under* 
tor; and according to the same stand Anquetil’s Amrat Lanhoul^ 
authority, il. 247, it is identical since he has also another form, Afraii' 
rather with thatef Vidydra^iya. In LmTcoan ; instead of, tdc4« *halUm 
ITdrdyaya’s introduction this Upa- mortia* we ought to read ‘ aalitm 
nishad is described {exactly like the mortia’ [See now 7. St.^ ix, 21-23 ;• 
jdbdlop. !} as ehach<iti>dHi^attami. according to this it is doubtful wlie- 

The or AiAajt/oiiVa*- Upani- 1’ ‘ ^ to be writ- 

shad is likewise printed in BiU. ■ ■ TJpanishad 

Ind. (1872), with Ndrdyaijia’s comm,, named Mpityutaiigliana is mentioned 
which describes it as ‘i'vdrddhydyaji by Biihler, Oat. of MSS. from Quj.^ 
tapiakkandhh. See also Rdjendral., i, 120 ; a Mfitynidiigtila, however, 
i. 32 (comm, by ^aipkardnnnda), appears as 82d Upanishad in the 
48.} . Catalogue of Papdit Rddhdkriali^ia’a 

* See 7. 5^.,ii. 53, and Vans Ken« library. Finally, Barnell, in pub- 
nedy, Iteaearekea into the NaMire and lishing the text in the Indian Anti- 
Aftnity of Hindu and-Aneient Mytho- qiiary^ 4.1- 266, gives the form Mfit* 
P- 442. &c. [Taylor, ii. 469- yuldngala,'] 

471. By ihb'endra),, i. 61, a Od^a- 
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fchil y associated f- " ^ ' rv ^ ;■ - r - i u prose, 
of which there a: , ! recensions, 

one of which belongs to the Nandike^vara-XJpapuraija. 
The Tripv/ropanishad (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is unknown to me — ^to belong to this divi- 
sion it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. The Skandopanishad (85), in fifteen ilokas, is also 
Siva- i tic (likewise the Amritanddopanisluid). The ado- 
ration of diva’s spouse, his Sakti, — the origin of which'may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Nardyaijiyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the SuTidariidpaniyc^anishcid 
(known to me by nam,e only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Demr-XTpanishdd which has already been 
mentioned. The Kaulom%is}iad r9i), in prose, also be- 
longs to a ^akta sectary. 

Lastly, a few Upanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their nara^s, names which 
do. not enable us to draw any conclusion as‘ to their con- 
* tents, viz., the Pindopanuhad, Nilarithopanishad (Cole- 
brook e has Nitarudrci^y Paing(dopcC%ish(idy and DaHano- 
t}anisliad}^ The Qwmd&panishoA (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, 'celebrates the- ^rpent-destroyer 
Garuda,+ and is not without some antiquarian interest. 


It, treats specially of the iri~ 
•pun^fo.'oidhi ‘f see Taylor, i. 461 ; 
R^endr., i. 59; Burnell, p. 61. 

See on it Taylor, ii. 470 j Bur- 
nell, p. €2. 

WB “ Identifies Siva with Vish^^^u, 
and leaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school.” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 6$, 

* In’ the Tejovindu (61) also, 
biuthman is described as difam, idm- 
bhavu, idkta. 

The Piif4op.’'M& the Nilarud- 
this is its proper name— -are 
now printed In Bibl, Jnd, (i? 73 )> 
with Ndrtiya^ia’s comm. ; the former, 
which treats of the to the 

pretatf ‘S described by Ndrdya^ia as 


saptaviniaiipiiraiittf the latter as sho' 
4 aM: it is addressed to Rudrafsee 
also R^endral., i. 51}, and consists 
only of verses, which closely follow 
those contained in Vilj. S. xvL On 
the Paiflgalop. and Bardanop., see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

t As is done in the Fdriywt}iy<h 
pa/aiiliad also, and more especially 
in the Supar^ddhydya, which is con- 
sidered to belong to the Kik [edited 
by Elimar Qrube, 1875 » see also /. 
St., .xiv. I, ff. — The Gdru 4 opanish<xd 
is now printed in Bibl, ind, (1874), 
with Ndrdya^ia’s commentaiyj in 
the introduction it is described 
chfUvicludvdHiikdtaml'l 
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SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


Having thus foUowed the fitst period of . Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sansltrif literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general -survey. In the case 
of the Vedic literature, details were especiaBy essential, 
Both hecause no fuU account of it had yet been given, and 
■because the varion^ Works stiU lie, for the most part, shut 
up in the. manuscripts ; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal w:orks belonging tc “t rro -p- rccessihle. 

Our first task, naturally, is to ■ ■„ ' ■: between 

the second period and the first. This in part, one of 
age, ill part, one of subject-matter. The, former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by. the pature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the. first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation >feom the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo-Aryaii* 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of tlie ancient texts, and whicJi 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the eifect of 
substantially fixing the usage; so that a gcnnral’y re- 
cognised language, known as the //'ht-v/wf, Imd arisen," that,, 
namely, in which the Brfihmanas and Sutras are com- 
posed.t Now the greater the, advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts, 
and rules became, and all the more difidoult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant acoordrwith grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the ■ grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand ,in purity, and in being purged of 
everything' not strictly regular, the more foreign did it. 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who- were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive 'pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the- people ; J the estrange- 


represents In dra aa the oldest ^-am- 
inarian. (See. Lassen, K iu 

4750 -legend is taken from the 
TS. vi. 4. 7.. 3. All that is. there 
stated, indeed, is that fdc/t was 
by In^a ; manifestly, how- 
ever, the later myths -whioh do aotu- 
Ty - 1V-- . t ‘. • < ii 

■ • . • ■ : i ‘!v. , wi -s •. ■ , 

passage.] 

t BJidshiha-svqA'a , in BjifcyfEyana, 
Srauta'S^tm, i. 8', 17, 5 a expressly 
interpreted as hriihma^aravara. y see 
Vdj. Sar{\h. j^ecimen, il. 196,* 197. 
[/. St., X. 428-429,' 437.] Ytfska 
repeatedly opposes hhdshdydm and 
(tumdlvydyanh (i.e., *in the Veda 
reading/ * in the text of the hymns’) 
to each other j similarly, the Pniti- 
Mkliya, • Sutras employ the words 
bM^lui and 6A<fs7iya.a3 opposed, to 
clihandas and veda, mirhldid (see 
above, pp, 57, 103, r44). The way-in. 


which the word UitMiya, is used ia 
the Qfihya -Sutra of ^jCfltbdyana, 
namely, in contradiatincbion to Sitira,. 
sho.ws that its meaning had alre'ady 
by thia time become essentially mo- 
dified, and' become restricted, pre- 
, ■ *' *■; T*,;-/’!. ■ , the'exfepa- 

: -v't • ■ literature. 

. ■ ‘ ■ ' _ • gives in- 

stead of 'bJvdshya, in the correspond- 
ing . passage, hH^oia - makdhhdrdla- 
ddtarma.) fThis is incoirecb ; rather,, 
in the passage in question,- theso 
Words follow the woi’d hlidahyay ae& 
the note on this point at p. 56.] In. 
the same way, in the JiTir. xiii. 9, 
TOOptm, hcd^a, ’brdhmaig.a, and the; 
itydvaJi^'iht (sc. bkdslid) are* opposed 
to each other (and also JRih, Yoqus,. 
Sdmatij and the vydvcdidHki). 

$ Ought the passage cited in lTir„ 
xjii. 9 from a Brdhnuma fcf. Kji^h.^ 
adv. 5], to the effect that the Brah- 
inaus spoke both tongues; that of 
the gods as well ns that of men, to« 
be taken in this connection? or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
resembling the Homeric one I 
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mont between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its tiirh underwent' further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who, had been received into 
the Brahmanic community; who, it -is true, littje by’little 
exchanged their own lai^uage for that of their cont^uerors,, 
W not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic, changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation., Tto last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryam IMshd presented exceeding 

• difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier,., as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language- itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native, inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acq^uired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common IhdsM* and distinguished 
from- it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 

' * And therefore Bpeoially BO called oeeding in common from.* Tlieterm 
down ev'<'*' ‘-7 •• ; where- directly opposed to it is not 

as li»e 1 .. . ■! ■■■ ■ i hhdslui ‘tJefUat but vaikfita j see,, e.g., Ath. 

ofterwaras toat tma’ wtie, and sub- ParW. 49. 

fltituted for it the name SwtjtaTcrUor aydmah prdkritd ye cha vaUcTcitdW'lii 
bh^idf ‘the cultiratod apaech.* The earliest inslancea as yet known 
The name Prdkt^Orbhdshdt which of the name SarnskfU as a designs, 
was at the same time applied to the tion of the language occur in the 
popular dialects,, is derived from the Myichhalcati (p. 44. 2, ed, Stenrier), 
word prak^tit' ‘origin/, and in Var^ha-Mihira’s Brihat-Saip- 
and probably describes these as the kitst, 8$. 3. The following passages 
‘ natural,* ‘ originol * continuations also of the Edmdjffwa are dbubtlesi 
of the ancient bhdshd: or does prd- to be understood in this sense,- vi*,, 
Itpiiahere signify ‘having a prakfUi v. 18. 19. 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vL 104. 
.•)r origin/ ‘derived*! [Out of 2. Pdjjini is familiar with the word 
the signification ‘original/ ‘lying at Scupskpita, but does not use it in 
the root of ’ {praknti-bHta),[ * mi- this sense j though the PjC^inly^ 
modified/ ai’oae that of ‘normal/ Sikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
then that of ‘ordinary/ ‘ eommunis,' coutradistinction to prdkrita, 

* vulgarial and' lastly, that of- ‘ pro- 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not tinfreauently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because tha latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all. forms in any way- irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, fi’om the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
l^he usage there prevailing. And in sonae respects in 
the instr. plun of words in this usage may have 

attained a more developed phase than appears tp have 
been the case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence ; whereas the Aryans who had passed into ItnUa 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration, f hdw- 

iw This example is not g_uite per- Ahhidhinappadipikd; (v. Childers, 
iinent, as the instr. plur, in -iUS is Pdli Diet) this identification may 
of very ancient date, being reflected perhaps be oorrecty but. the older 
not, only in Zend, but also in 81a* Pdll texts, and even the inscriptions 
ronic and Lithuanian; see Bopp» of Fiyadnai most distinct the 
Va'ffl, Oram., i. 156^ (iS9®)* facsimile of the KhAlsi inscription 

* The difierenco in usage between in Cunningham’s Archmlogic^Swr* 
the Eastern and Western forms of vep, i, 247, pi, xli., line 7), •intro- 
speech is onee touched upon in the duce the Kiimbojas in connection 
Brdhmana of the White .Tajus, with the Tavanas; and this of Itself 
where it is said that the Ydhikas determines that the two belonged 
style Agni JBhava, while the Prdoh- geographically to the same region 
yas, on the contrary, call him in the north-west of India; see 

T'. ’ ‘V y • . “ ‘T ■ ’ ' ; I. Sir., ' a. 321. "In addition to 

.. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ this we have the name Kajbujiya = 

I.'. ■ ■ I . ! .■ Ko/ijSiitrijr, and tUcrewitli all the 

■■.■■■■■ j ■.!■■■ various references to this latter 

■ .! : .'!i, ■. ■ :.* ■ •:? K i"i name, which point to a vojy wide 
bojas possess it .also as a verb, ramification of it throughout Ir^n ; 
(Grammarians of >he KaBubojas are see J. 8 ir., ii, 493. To Farther 
haVdly to be thouglit of here,, as' India the. name Kamboja evidently 
Both, Zur Lit., p.’ 67, aupposes.y found, its way only in later times, 
Ydska further opposes the PrdobyoB like the names Ayodhyd, Indra- 
and the ITdichyas, and the sara.e is prastha^^ Irdvati, Cham{K!tj though 
done by P^nini. According to* the it certainly remains strange' that 
BriShma^ia, the Udichyas were most this lot should have -fallen precisely 

•' '^see I. to it. Perhaps causes connected 

\ t ■. 363,6; with Buddhism may have helped to 
'I _ ■ ' . Kam- bring this about. See on this point 

bojas here,' and in the other earlier the Jenaer LUet'oturzeifung, i87S» 
passages where they are mentioned, p. 418 ; Indian Antiquary, iv. 244.I 
with Onmbodia,'iu Fartlier India, see f Much as tlie Germans did, who 
\i\A Elements <\f Souifi Indian Palm- in the. middle ages emigrated U 
graphy, pp, 31, 32, 94, ia clearlv a Transylvania, 
mistake. For the time of the PdU " 
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ever considerable were the- exteiEal modifications which it 
underwent, 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Kot 
till after the lapse, of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — ^in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed' itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined; 
yet we may with'reasoiiable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
wliich have been discovered at G-irnar in the Gujardt 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri^^ 
Kabul. J. Prinsep, who was the first to decipher them, and 
Lassenj refer them to the time of the Buddhist kmg A^oka, 
who -reigned from B.c, 259 ; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject— by Wilson, in tho 
” Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society,” xii., 1 850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression)— they were engraved at some 
period subsequent to B.O. 205 ” * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain. date. However this question maybe 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


iw name ought probably to * And that not muoh later j aeia 
bn wr'*’.', T " '■ .*? 9 ‘ Y^v vouched 'for by the names of the 

paper I ;• I : Ctreek kings therein mentioned— 

.pirUB. 1 • : .. 1 Alexaiider, Antigonus, Magas, Pto- 

over, w j. ■ lomy, Antiochus. Those cannot/ it 

poxt,prcsentod to us in three distinet is h ue, be regarded as contempora** 
‘ '» 0-. I'* ■■ 'T’* neoua with the insoripUons; but 

. • j . 'i ■ <: their notorfetyin India can hardly 

f .. , : i'l 1 r 1 , !■ have been of soeb lorg duration' 

bonue Lot, p. 652,.^ (1852) j i. St,, that the inscriptions can have been 
151.467, ff. (1855) ; and Kern, De ( 7 c- composed long after their time. See 
denhttulkenvan Mokadm BuddJmt Wilson, I a, 

(1873, particularly p. 32 ff, 45 ff-)’ 
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that tlicsc popular dialects were in existence in the third 
century 'B.o. But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their, growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to ns suffi- 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient hhdshd. 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves * 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature., consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, thai 
the relations of- life'have how all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we .can only trace 
the germs* and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities. Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; thtf two latter of whom, again, .in course 
of time, havO tho supremacy severally allotted ta them, 
under various forms, according to the different sects that 
pew up for' this purpose. It is'by no means implied that 
individual’ portions of the earlier period may no.t run on 
into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on tlie. whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, whiclx are a more independent 


* Thus in the second part of the* mans are warned dgainst sifch forms 
Aitareya-BrtChmaija the ^y^panrias, a of speech j " tasmdd trdhmai^o na 
clan (?) of the weBtern Salvas, are mlcchhetJ ** — I may remark hero in 
mentioned as ** pdtdyai vdclio vadi- passing that hf.’ Muller, in hisedi- 
tdrah.'* ‘i-»" * tion of the in Sdy ana’s intro - 

and "i I ■ duction, p, 36. 21, erroneously 

the ■ , • ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ’ ’ . it stands 

for their’ debased language. The *■ . corruption 

Asuras'are similarly censured in the ( ' ' yo {arayo) : 

Satapatha-Bnlhmnna (iii, 2. i. 24), - according to the ^atapatha-Bfdh* 
lyhere^ at the saroe timo^ the Brah- ma^ja^ it even too^c the form 
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growth of the socond period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these 'branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — are in possession 
01^ of those master-lvorks in. which each attained its cul- 
minatihg point, and which in later times served as tlie 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as .having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more .anoint Brdh- 
mapa literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable,' though natural influence. 
In the Vedio literature also, that is to say, in its Sdkhds, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principi works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two— recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which 
sequence of the great expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. ^ It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to wliich these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by pral tradition ; their consignment 
to Writing only took place later, and possibly in diflereiit 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But Insides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, tlie fact must not be lost- 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of’ the climate, copies had to he rcnoAved very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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ave only from three to four -liiindred years old ; hardly any 
will he found to date more than five hundred years back.^^^* 
Little or notliirig, therefore, can liefe be effected by means 
of -so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears -in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in* the circum- 
stance that in^ the former the various subjects are only 
hatidled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in tlio latter they are discussed ip 
their general relations. In short,. it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific>a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied, The difference in the form tinder which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
I'"?* c this form is abandoned, 

‘ . : ■ . stead, - ’ ^ ^ ,1 

«■/ ! ' ' . .’■■■■ ' , dentific- » ' ■ 

only excep.tion to this occurs in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Sdtras ; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condeiised and technical that it can- 
not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we liave 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories wJiich arc now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in tlio 
fahle literature and in the drama; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


iM» Eegai’ding tho age, manner 
of preparation, material, and condi- 
tion of text of Indian MSS., eec Edj. 
Lila Mi Ira’a excellent report, dated 
15th February 1875, on the aearches 
inalitutcd by him in native libraries 
down to the end of the previous 
ye.ar, which is appended to Na. IX. 
of his Notices of Sanskf'U MSS. 
Quite recently some DevapKgari 
MSS. of Jaina, texts, written <in 
broad palm-leaves, have been dis- 
covered by Btihlor, which date two 
centuries earlier than any previously 
known. A facsimile of one of these 


MSS. in Biihler’s possession, tho 
Ava/ 5 yaka-Sfitra, dated Saijirat 1185 
(A.D, 1132), is annexed to the abovo- 
meutionecl report ; “ it is the oldest 
Sanskfit MS. that has come to no- 
tice/^ BiCj. L. Mitra, Notices, iii. 68 
(1S74). Uut a letter from Dr. Rost 
(19th October 1875} intimates that 
in one of the Sanskrit MSS. that 
have lately arrived in Cambridge 
from Nep^l, he has read the date 
128 of the Nepdl era, i.c.-, A.n. 1008. 
Further confirmation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of -wMch, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the re- 
sult of this ’’ , I ’ ■ ■ , ” *■ ,» -was completely arrested 

in the courg and declined altogether. 

Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the’ same niay be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of -the Sanskrit litera-. 
ture into works of Poetry, works, of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship, Ail alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by * Poetry * accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled Mles4eUres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sfense. Por while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches ol the- 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, .a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetx'y itself, ira.- 
parting to it the oharact6r,of poetry ‘ with a purpose.* Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

Jt has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient ''than, for example, 
Pdnini’s grammar, or tlie law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the ItiJidsa^Furdms and the Ka/oyas, We 
have already more than once- met with the name Itihasa- 

Purdoa; 1 .n-.; v tV 

of the ■ ■ ^ ■' T ' 

affd in the Clihandogyopanishad. We Have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brdhmaiiafl them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also that, from a 
passage iii tire thirteenth book of the ^atapatha-Brdhmaiia, 
It resu).ts -^^irith. tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch ^ the 
division into which is usual in the extant writings 

'of this class, IS there expressly attributed to other worlcs, 
and, is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves, On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya C ser- 
pent-knowledge'*) and the Devajana-vidyd (* genealogies of 
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fche gods')^ — to which, in the passage in question, the dis* 
tributioii into ^avvans, that is to existence in A distinct 
form, is expressly assigned— we have in all probahiUby'^to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We -have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the BrAhmanas, here and there, too 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the- 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rilci 
Indeed, a few short prose -legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
Odthds also— stanzas in the Brdhmanas, extolling indivj^ 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection ; they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kuigsof old^see LSt,X rSy), 
As regards the extant epic — Va!Q MaM-Md/rata — ^specially^ 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka, of Yydsa Bdrd^arya^^' and Vailampdyana,“^^ 
who are given in the’ poem itself as its original authors ; 
and we have also remarked (pi 143) that the family of the. 


^ ♦ Ab, for instance, the story of 

HariSchandra- in the second part of 
. the Aitareya-BnChmaija. 

>08 Vydaa Pdrd^arja is likewise 
r— Hr rf 


\i '! 

V:-.' % i. : ■ : • 


mini; sea /, St„ iv. 377.— The Ma- 
hdbhdsbya, again, not only contains 
freq»ient allusions to the legend of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata, and. even metri* 
eal quotations that connect them- 
selves with it, but it also contains 
the name of Suka Vaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there ww 
then already extant a poetical ver- 
sion of the Mabii-Bhdrata story ; see 
/, 8 Lf xtii. 357. Among the prior 
births of Buddha is one (No, 436 
in Wcstergaard’s Cdtalo^fus, p. 40), 
bearing the name Kanha-DipiCyana, 
*. e , . Kpshria-D vai piyana ! 

m Vai&irap'iyana appears else- 
where frequently, but always In spe- 


cial relation to the transmission of 
the Yajur-Veda, By it is 

true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Vcdic teacher, but the 
Mab£ibIitUihya, commenting on this 
passage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Kalifpin. Iir the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, agaip; we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what source 1 
cf , Tdntndtha on Siddh, Kaum . , i. 590), 
according to which (see 7 . St,, xiii. 
440) nine Yedio sc^tpols, and among 
them two belonging to the ^^ma- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the RIg-Qjribya ho is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pp, 57, 58), after 
the manner of the Vish^^u-Purrfria, 
as the special representativo-of the 
Vajur-Veda j and so he appears In 
the A'nukr. of the Atreyl school, at 
the head of its list of teachers, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of Ydska 
Paiilgi. 
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Pard^arag i4 represented with especial frequency in the 
vaihias of the White Yajus.* Wo also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahmanas to a Naimishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bhdrata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the smnd recitation of the epic took place in 
j)resence of a ^aunaka, But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices nmst be ‘kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in thoBrdhmapas of a^g^u- 
naka as participating in the former. Kay, several such-sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the-Kaimisha forest [see p. 34] ; 
or it is possible evqn that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. Por'ifc is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vydsa Pdrd^arya and Vai- 
^ampayana—teachers mentioned fof the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka— could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Brahmapas. The mention of the 
"Bharata” and of. the Maha^Bharata " itself in the 
Gyihya-Sutras of A^valayana [and ^ankhayaua] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Bdtras are of very late dato. In Pdnini 
the word "'Maha-Bharata” does indeed occur j not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, hut as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of fecial distinefcion 
among the Bharatas, like Mahd-Jdhala,-Iiailihila (see X 
ii. 73).. Still, we do find names mentioned in Paiiini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-^Bharata — namely, 
Yndhishthira, Hastinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna,f Andfiaka- 
Vrishpayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape j however surprising it may be that the name 
Pandu I is nevermentioned l>y him. The earliest direct 


* This renders Lassen’s reference 
(/. AK,^ i. 629) of the name 
iarya to the astronomer or chrono* 
loger Pard^ara, highly questionable, 
t A worshipper of Vttsudeva, or 
of Arjiina, is styled * Vdsudevaka,' 
* Arjnnaka.’ Or is Arjuna hero still 
a name of Indra ? [From the con- 
text he is to be inideratood as a 
Kshatriya ; sec on this, /. xiii. 
349, ff. ; Ind. Antiq. iv. 246.] 

J This name only occurs in the 


Mahd-Bhdrata and in the works rest- 
ing upon it. Yet the Cuddblste 
mention a mountain tribe of Pd^ida- 
vaa, as alike the foes of the Sdkyaa 
(i.e., the Kodalas) and of the in- 
habitants of UiJayinI; see Sohief- 
x\Wt LcUn-dcB Sdkyammlf pp. 4« 40 
(in the latter passage they appear to 
be connected with TakshMiUf), and, 
further, Lassen, /. AJT., ii, 100, ff. t 
Foucaux, Itgya Chtr Rol Pa, 

22$, 229 (25} 26). 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with the' contents ol 
the Mahd-:Bhdrata, comes to ns from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flounshed in the second half of the first 
century a.d. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite hew, and was derived 
from mariners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the In^ischc 
Etudien, ii. - 161-165.* Since Megasthenes saye nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin 
is to be placed in the interval between his time and t^at 
of Chrysostom; for what -ignorant f sailors took note .of 
would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe- 
cially, if what he narrates of Herakles and hiS dqughte# 
Pandaia has reference really to Krishiia and his sister, tlie 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the Paudu legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter'legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bhdrata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with' it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially different relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Panchdlas in particular, whose internecine 
feud is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bhdrata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, the 
cMef hero of the Pdndus, is still, ’in the Vdjasaneyi-Sam- 
utd and the &tapatha-Brdhmaua, a name of Indrarj: aud 
astly, Janamejaya Pdrikshita, who in the Mahd-Bharala 
is the gr^at-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 

of the P n to be still fresh in the me- 

.nory oi' : i.-,: r- ;*■,■■■■ i ; rise and downfall of liimself 
his house. I have* also already expressed the con- 
jecture that it is perhaps in the deeds and .downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 


• It is not, howevej^, necessary .to , J tlie thirteenth hook of th'& 
suppose, as I did, I, e., that they Satapatha « Br^hma^a, Indra also 
brought this intelJigence from the bears the name Dbartaa, which in 
south of India itself : they might the Malnf-Bb^rata is especially as* 
have picked it np at some other part sociated with Yudhieh^hira him- 
of their voyage. ‘ self, though ohly in the for ms 

+ That they were so appears from dharttia-raja, dkat'ma-jputra, &c. 
their statement as to the Great Bear. 
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of the stojy of the Maha-Bharata ; * and, on the other 
hand, t]iat, ae in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two- been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is qlearly disceVnible in tlie Maha-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions— cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Maha-Bhdrata in* its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with while the 

elements composing the remaining Ihree-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was .possible to muster, — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of 'r f'*-e military caste, for which the 

work was r ' "y !■ ,■ ' '.all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at tlie portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,^®!* and other peoples and that 

Whicli of course stands in glar- to tlje work (i. .81) the express inti* 
ing contradiction to the statement mation is still preserved that it 
that the Mah<t-BhArata was recited previously consisted of S800 sYoios 
in bis presence. 

And even of this, twoUhirds In connection with the word 

will have' to be sifted out as not Pahlava, Tb.. Noldefce, in a coin* 
original, since, in the introduction inuuicaliou dated 3d November 




these, moreover, appear aa taking an actual part in the 
conflict — a circumstance which necessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, <^c., had already happened But 
as to the period when the final redaction .of the entire 
work in its present shape took-place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the .n^eantime possible ; hut at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era * An interesting discovery has 


1875, meiitione a point which, if 
confirmed, will prove of the highest 
importance for determining the date 
of composition of the Mah£-Bh^rata 
and of the RiSmdya^a (aoe my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), M well as of Mann 
(see X, 44). According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word JPa/<i2!ai7,^hich is the basis 
of Pa/dava, ana which Olshausen 
(v. sup,, p. note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par* 
thavas, Parthian 8, can have origi- 
nated earlier than the first century 
A.D. This weakening, of tk to h is 
not found, in the catie of the word 
Mithra, fdr^ example, before the 
oommencemeht of our era (in the 
MIIPO on the coins of the Indo- 
Bcythiansp Lassen, L AiT,, ii. 837, 
and in Mcherdates in Tacitus). As 
the name of a people, the word 
Pahlav became early foreign to the 
Persiaijis,- learned reminisoenoea ex- 
cepted : in the Pahlavl texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
overtothe Indians, therefore, would 
have to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century a.d. ; and we should 
have to understand byit, nob directly 
the Persians, who are called Pira- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Area* 
cidan Parbhians. 

Of especial interest in this con- 
nection is the statement in ii, 578, 
579, where the Yavana prince Bha- 
gacjatta- (Apollodotus (?), acooi*diiig 
to von (Jutscbmid's conjecture ; reg^ 
after 11,0, 160) appears as sove- 
reign of Maru (Mar war) and Naj’aka, 
AS ruling. Varu^ja like, the west- 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
shthira’s father i see I. St.f v. I $2. — 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumant,. we appear to have a 
reflex of the title of the Roman 
Csesara ; see Tnd, Shiz.^ pp. ^8, 91 i 
of, L. Fear on the Kesart-ndvia* 

. satflgrdmah of the Avaddna-Sataka 
in the Stances de VAedd.' den Inscr. 
pp. 47, 56,60.- 

*’* With regard .to the.existence, 
so early aa the time of theTffahdbhd-i 
shya, of a. poetical version of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata legend, see /., St.j 
xtii. 356 ff. "Still this does not 
in the smallest -degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at ail resembling the shape which 
we now have it; and as the final 
result, we do not advance materially 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom ( 7 . St.f ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to the * Indian Homer.' . For the 
statements of the Creek' writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megasthenes himself, yet 
they at any rata take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhdshya.” 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata in an episode 
commentedi^pon by ^aqikara, -which 
by the time of Nllakantha (t.c., in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
.of 47 ilokas ; see my Ccdal, of tM 
Sanskrit M>S 3 » in the Berlin Lil).^ 
p. lol 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of the 
Kavi translation of several parvans of the Mab^L-Bhdrata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian forin.^®^ A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bhdrata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta, together with the JShn- 
mnSa, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — > 
Kespeoting the Jaimini-Bhdraidt which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Vai^ampayana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise ■ information : the one book of it witli 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor* 
responding book of the ordinary Mabd-Bh£lrata.f 


See the observationa, following 
R. Friederich’s account, iu 7 . St., ii. 
i3Gff. 

1834.-39 in fourvola.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with the 
commentary of NUaknntha, Hip- 
polyte Fanche's incomplete Fi’enoh 
tvanslatioh (1863^-72, ten vole.)- can 
only pass for a tranalation in a very 
qualified eenae ^ see ae to tbia I. Sir.j 
ii, 410 £f. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled i c.g,, Piivio haa translated 

I * ‘ I 

. . . . . ! ■ ■ . • 

V. . ’ ■ • . ‘ ■ . ■ , : • ■ 

opisodes aceesaible, beginning with 
the JVctla (London, 1819), whereby 
ho at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskj'it philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of- • the Mabti- 
Bhdrata, the ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in his Jndische Alicrikums-’ 
kundc (vol. i, 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, see Monier Wil- 
liams’s Indian £pie Poetry (I863), 
and Indian Wisdom (1875). 

• In Albininrs time, the litb 
century, it passed as a leading autho- 
rity; see Journ. Asiat., Aug. 1844, 
p. J30. ISubandhu, author of the 
Y^lsavadatWi had it before hifio, ip 


the 7th century ; see I. Sir., i. 380. 
A French translation by A. Langlois 
appeared in 1834.] 
t See wy Catal. of the SanthjrU 
MSS. in the Perl. Lib., 1 1 1-]|8 : 

according to Wilson {Mach. Coll,, ii. 
1), this book would.appear to be the 
only one in existence ; see also 
Weigle in Z. P. M, Q,, ii. 278, 
[This book, the divamedkikam parva, 

( ■ . .,.■■■ :.Ui 

* * : , IS, 

Jaimiui's work embraced the entire 
epos ; but up to the preaent, apart 
from this 13th book, nothing further 
is known of it; see as to ibis my 
paper in thoMonatsbeiichtederPeri, 
Acad., l$ 6 g, p. JO fP, A Kaniirese 
translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
(ibid., pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Ndgavarma’a Prosody, pp. vl. 
Ixxi., it has been relegated to the 
middle of* the i8th (!) century. 
Thepeculiar colouring of theKylshpa 
sect, which pervades tlie’w hole book, 
is. noteworthy ; Christian legendary 
matter and other Western influencea 
are unmistakably present; Monaish., 
1 . c., p. 37 ff. A good part of the con- 
tent? baa beep communicated by 
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Side by side with the Itihasa we find the Rurdna, men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the *agra^ or * beginning' of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
aro^e, the signification of the 'term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the liistory of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and Renovations 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
(yugai). ’As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
their, subject (see Lassen, J. i. 479), whence the epi- 
thht Pa^icha-’lahslia'n^t which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synonym of - Purdija. These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Pura^as are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them^to the last thousand years or so. They 
are written (cf Lassen, 1 . c.) in the interests of, and for the 
purpose of recommending, the &va and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Purdnas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts, of Amara, and also here and there in the works 
themselves. " For the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted- altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, Z AK., i. 481)^ Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved inuch of the matter 
of these older works ; ‘.and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive ■ times, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bhdrata as their .authority; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a prophetic tone,’ to the historic 

TaJboys Wheeler in his Hiiioi'y of the title BdUtShAiccUai — in 44 
India, vol, i. (1867), where, too, ga» of 6550 anushtuhh verses, — 

there is a general sketch of the ^ j- j.i.q Benares 

contents of the Mah^-Bh^rata it- j ' . " , : / Yechana 

self ; see 7 , ii. 392. — -Ifc remains KauiasaaLnu. ima woric belongs 

further to mention the re-oast of probably to the i ith century, sea 
the MahtC-Bhdvata by the Jaina JS. i), M. 0 ., xxvii. 1^0. 
Auiarachandraj which is extant under 
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Hues of kings. Here, however, they come into* the moat 
violent conflict, not only with, each other, hut with chro- 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small. Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called UpapurdA^as, in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
ope single Purdna, the Bhagavata-Purapa, has been pub- 
lished — ^the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of tlie Vishpu-Purdpa^^® 
As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
S^dvyaSf which are ascribed to certain definite podts (kam)\ 
whereas the Jtihdsas and Purdnas are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Yyasa, who is simply AiacTKGV^ (Redac- 
tion) personified’* At the head of thes( ■ 

of Valmild, whose nanle we 1 ■ ■ ' : 

the teachers of the Taittiriya-Prdti4dkhya.*|* In respect 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in- rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date, In 


As also in the separate analy- 
ses of various Purj&gias, now collected 
ia vol. 1. of 'Wilson's Esaaya.on San~ 
ahfif Literature (ed. Roat, 1864). 
Above all, we have here to mention, 
'further, the minute accounts given 
ot* the Pini^as- by Anfrecht in hia 
'dUaZ. Cod. Sansc. Bibl. JBodl.^ 
7^87. The ViahiiiU'Purdi}.a has been 
. recently published at Bombay, with 
the commentary of Rafcuagarbha- 
bha^t^ (1867) ; Wilson^s ti-aiislafcion 
of it has been republiahetl, edited by 
Fitzedward Hall in five vols. <x864- 
1870), with material additions and’ 
corrections. There are now also 
several editions of the LTidgamta- 
Purdi^a;. amongst then), one with 
the comm, of Sridharasvdrain (Bom- 
bay, 1S60). The MarhaT^.deya'PU' 
rdiia, has been edited in the Pihl, 
/ndiea by K.. M. Baiierjea (1855- 
1862) ; and the A^ni-Purd^a is no^ 


appearing ia the same series (begun 
1870; caps.- 1-2X4 far). An 
impression of the Ralhi-Purdna ap- 
peared at Calcutta ill 1873 and 

— I . i : ■ ■ ■ • 


vaivarta, and other Parras have ap- 
peared at Bombay ; s’ee /. Str.,.* u. 

24s ff-.'.SOi ff- 

* The words htvi, in the sense of 
‘singer, poet,’ and./fcdyytf, in that of 
‘ song, .poem,' are repeatedly used in 


t "Whether by-this name we have 
to understand the same person is of 
course not certain, but considering 
the Bingnlarity of the name, it is M 
least' not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contwy, the difference between 
Stand tins portion of the Mahd-Bhdrata isau important 
one. In the latter hnman interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the Rdmd- 
yapa we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegoiy I and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real, historic figures, but merely pei^onifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. SM, in th^ first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
lier husband Edma, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the fi.eld-furrow, to which we find divine ^honours* 
paid in the songs of the p-ilc, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual 3h'e accordmgly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which hai^ Jd- he protected by Eama — whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balardma *'halabhrit,” “the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were- afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian ^origines as com^ 
pared with the Aryan race. How this allegorical form of 
the Ramdyapa certainly indicates, d, priori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Mahd-Bhdrata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each ofclier’in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
Spnthem liidia could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
tliat arose there had been fought out. It is not, liowever, 
altogether pecessaiy to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
at least which, forms the basis' of the Mahd-Bhflrata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
^olas, as whoso chief Bdma appears in the Batndyana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south* as stateni in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Ko^fla, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to ‘form a judg- 
ment He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
Ko^alas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displjiyed in the Rdmayana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity.;- ‘since in the Mahd-Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge ; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Mahd-Bhdrata, and made •’ 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements as possible : or 
else — and this is *the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Bamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man, donsidering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24.000 this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic*po 5 EFy"B 5 Tdtd have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of developmentf StiJi, 


♦ It was by them also — ^by Bhagira> 
tha, namely — that, according to the 
Rtimdya^a, the mouths of the Gan- 
ges were discovered. Properly, they 
were the Eastern rather than the 
Southern fore posts of the Aryans, 

+ Of these phases wa have pro- 
bably traces in the granthah Sisii- 
krandiyah, [to this Goldstiicker in 
his PdS^inif p. 28, takes exception, 
doubtless correctly; see I, v. 

V ■ , ■ .t f \ \ 

; : . • ■ : . 1 , I 

are to be variously designated ac- 
cording to the different points of tlio 


oompasB, The term Chdnardta still 
remains unintelligible to me ; see 
I. St.f i. 153. (For the reat^ os 
stated by tha Calcutta Hcholiast^ 
thisrule. ■' : ,■ ‘ ■ ' . 

in the ■ ' s: 

may possioiy tnereforo non be Pd- 
i.iini’B at all, but posterior to the time 
of Pataipjali.) — The word grantha 
may have reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Band) or to the inner compo- 
sition ; which of the. two wo have 
to suppose remains BtHl undecided, 
but I am inclined to pronounce foi 
the former, [See above pp. 15, 99, 
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it is i)y no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
which Edma is represented as an iitcarimtion of Vishpu, 
ail the episodes in the first book, the, whole of the- seventh 
book, &o. The poem was origihally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, .precisely 
like the Mahd-Bhdrata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar ciroumstanoe— ‘Which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to- us in several 
ditoct' recensions, which, while they agree for the- most 
^ part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be e^lained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
80-called BengAH recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the aecond hook, the one published 
at Serampore by Carey and Marshmau, the other at Bonn 
by A, W. von SchlegeL The manuscripts of the Berlin 
library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


* See my Catalogue of these MSS., 
[Two complete editions of 
the texti with Rdma’s Commentary, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in 1859-60, the 
other at Bombay in 1859; respecting 
'the latter, see my notice in. /. -Sfr., 
ii. 235-245. ' Gorresio’s edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
of the text, and Iti 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the UttcLralcdi^da. Hip- 
poly te Fauche*B French translation 
follovra Gorreaio’s text, whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English version 
(Benares, 1870-74, in 5 vols. ) fol- 
lows the Bombay edition. .In my 
Essay, Uclet das 1870 

(an English translation of which ap- 
.peared .in the Indian Antiqnm'y for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), I have attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
c.tory of as known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddldst 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Ydlmiki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle bf legend ; and I have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
in literary history. The ponolusion 
there arrived at js, the date 
of its composition is to he placed 
towards the comn^encement of .the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek ^ influence upon India had 
already set in. This micited a re- 
joinder from ' Kashin atH Trimbak 
Telang {1873), entitled, Was. the 
ltdmdyai}.a copied froin Homer ; ;aa 
to which see- /nti. ii. 209, /. 
St,, xiii, 336, 480. The same -writer 
afterwards, in the Ind. Ant,, iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a. half Uoica 
which occurs In ’the Yuddha^ht^a, 
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Between the Earadya^a and the remaining Kdyyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-Bhdrata 
and the extant Purapas. Towards filling up this blank 
wo might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindiis to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kdvya literature was particularly flourishing; other- 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the 'terms havi and h^Ayya. Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Edmdyana — passably pure, 
too, ill respect of form — are two works ♦ bearipg the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the Raghu-mtUa. and the 
samhhwoa (both .extant in Kavi also). The other Kavyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Mahd-Bharata or the Edmdyapa; and they are also 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. ^This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive fleld ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast. 


and also. twice in Pataipjnli’a Mahd- 
bh^shya. But tbe verse contains a 
, |..,1 ; n ., '.-a ‘f‘ 


r« ' : ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ « 1 ■ 

rived from the Rdnidyaipa, In 

j I ■ . ' : ■ ' ■ . ' . ' ■ ” " 

V : i ■■ • I ■ ' 

■ i'l . . 

florae other kindred points see ray 
letter in the Ind. iv. 247 £f. 

^ ”^^See Fiiederich, 1 . c., /. St^ ii. 
139 fif. The nnmevotJB traces which 
are contained in Pataipjali’a Mahd- 
bhdshya of epic 01; narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which, ap- 
pear in that work as direct quota- 
tiopB therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier tiraej see /, xiii, 
^63 ff. 


* They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation fand 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of MalU- 
ndtha. To the seven books of the 
Kumdra-flrtipbhflva, which were the 
only ones previously known, ten 
others have recently’ been added ; 
on the critical questiona connected 
with tljese, see, e.g., Zt i). M. < 7 ., 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data contained in both 
works, H. Jacobi has shown, in th® 
Monaislet^. d«r Btrl, Acad.^ 1873, p. 
556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot .be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4th 
century a.d. The Roghu-veA^awafl 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Bhoja prince ; see tny Essay on 

the Bdra. Tdp. XTp,, p. 279, /• 

U ^12\ 
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until at lengfcli, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves- itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely suhordihate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 

language.2°8 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, cornea the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndtaka, and the player is styled literally 
•' dancer.’ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama Has developed oiit of 'dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of- time also with ‘pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We .find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the sohgs of the Ilik i lo. l, 95. 4, &o.),- 

but with special frequency, in the Atharva-Sanxhitd and 
the Yajus,^ though everywhere stiU under the rooWprm 


Six of these artificial epica MabdrBhdrata, and, like the Nahm 
are Specially entitled Mahaikdvyas. daya^ in 4 targoi, which ib' even. 
These are, in addition to the ascribed to K^^HdSsa (edited bo long 

vatUot. and Rumd/i’a-aaryJltheMja : — ago as 1830 by Ford. Senary), is 
it) the Bhaiti-himja, in 22 one of the most chataoteri'atioally 

composed in Yalabhl under king artificial pieces ’ 6 i this class of 
Srl-Dharasena (xxU. 35), in the 6th poelty. All these works have beed. 
or yth cent, therefore; it deals with in India,' and 

tho story of Rdma, and written io "^niv, t ) I.m added many 
with a special reference to grammar ; oltcrr pr'i v.io.tionB. — Tho 

(2) the Mdghiflcdivga, or Stadia- iPrdki'tt poem Setu^hamdha or i?d- 
badkat o! Mjdgha, the sop of DattaWa, vana-baSm, which relates to the 
in 22 sargas (Suprabhadeva-, grahd- story of Rdma, and Is reputed to 
father of the poet, is desoribed as be ,by Kdliddso, also fiierits special 
tho minister of a king Sri-pharipa* ' mention hero. Of this Paul Gold- 
ndbha), and (3) ilte- Kirdtdrjiinlya Vv r-.V? ’ ■! ‘w) 

of Bhdravijin i8sars/(M,-r>hothprior ; iV'.::.- . 

to Haliyudha (end of the loth ir'iod G.oiuscmtuuv is engagea on an 
cent.), see /. St., viii. 193, tQ5, edition of the entire text 
196: (^) t)xQ .Naiahadhlya of Sri- * With v&rToUskindsof musical ac- 

Hai'sha, in 22 sargas, of the 12& companiment', according to the 
centi (see Buliler ia the nFoumdl Saiph. xxx., where wo meet witn 
Bombay Br. JR, A. . 8 ,, x, 3$). Tho quite -a ndmbor of . musicians and 
Rdghavapdndavlya : of Kavlrdja, dancers, as well as w'ith the namo 
in any case -later than the loth SSaildsha itself, which, at a later 
cent., (see I, Slr.y i. 37 i)» enjoys a time, . 

high esteem; it handles, in the to aol : . /. . ■ . 

self-same wprds, at once tho story According to the scholium on Kdty'., 
of .tho Rdmdyana and that of the xxii. 4. 3, by those ** vrAtyaga'^asya 




J 
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nrit. The prdkritized foim na^ occurs for the first time 
ia Panini, who, besides, informs us^of the existence of dis- 
tinct hrat;a-siitras,^ or manuals for the use of one of 
' which was attributed to Sildlim and another to KriM^va, 

their adherents being styled Sailalinas and KriM^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic ^ailali, which occurs in 
the .. thirteenth of the iSatapatha-Brdhmana; audit 

may also, perhaps, be connected with the words SaiMsha 
and Kudilava, both of which denote ^ actor * (?).;|^' The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as- the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the HindiSfl and the Parsfaf Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works, Pdpini further 
cites §. the word ndtymi in the sense of ‘ natdmdm dkartm 
dmndyo vd* In both cases, we have probably* to. under- 
stand by the term tlie art' of dancing, ^d , not 'dramatic- 
art. —It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of onr modem drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious, solemnities and spectacles’ 
(so-called * mysteries *), and- also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But-in support of this latter 
assumption, 1 have not met with one smgle instance in 
the Srauta- or Gfihya-SAtras. with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


ye- tampddayeyuhf** as the text has 
it, Mre have to undorstaod specially 
teachers of dancing, music, and 
singing. ** In the man who dances 
and Bings, women take delight,” 
Sat., iii 2. 4. 6. 

* The two rules in question, iv. 
3, lip, III, according to the Oal* 
outta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bh^shya of Patamjali j possibly, 
therefbro, they may not be Prfninrs 
at all, but posterior ^to the time cf 
Pataqyali, [The Saildlino nafdh 
are mentioned in thoBhilBhya to iv. 
2. 66; in the Anupada-s-fitra, the 
iSaildUnah are cited as a ritual 
school ; see L St., xiii. 429.] 

t These terms are probably de* 
rived from aila, and refer .to the 


corrupt, loose morals of those sc 
designated ; and .the , same must 
apply to SiWla, if this be- a cog- 
nate word. , The derivation from- 
Ku 4 a and Lava, the 'two sons of 
Bdma, at the- beginning of the 
mmdyana, has manifestly been- in- 
vented in order to escape the odium 
of.tho name 

J Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perb6.ps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the^ sarae^ time, 

i ■■ i.\ . .. .i . ■■ 

explained' in the Bhtfshya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Pdpini's, hut 
later than Pataipiali. 
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ficiainqiowledge).®^ The teligiotis significance, of dancing 
is thus, for the older period at least, still questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama hag evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with reli^iou^ 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dfamEis 
that draw their subjects from civil life ; while the most 
modem, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing* and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age.®® This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by. princes'; but only -that 
it did not itself .constitute part of the sacred rite or relir 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals;' The name applied to the stage-manager in 
the dfamas themselves, Sutrardhdra,' is referred, and' no 


Even now I am acquainted 
with but little from these sources 
bearing .on. this point,. Amongst 
other things, at ’the wo 

dancing, music, and song, 
which represent the three forms 
of iiipa or art (S(iflkb. Br. 2g. 5), 
presoribed for the whole day, 
^ty., ai. 3 * But a Sniu^ 
might not parUcipate in any such 
performance, either actively or 
passively, Fir. ii. 7. On the day 
prece^ng the departure of a biide, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, Stiolkh. Gpi. t 1 1. 

. • It ia known in the Megha-ddta, 

V. 35. 3^ 

fio Through the unexpected light 
shed by the MahiCbb^hya-of Patoip- 
jaJi on the then flourishing*, coudi-. 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this 'question has recently taken a 
form very favourable to the view of 
which Lassen ia the principal ex- 

S onent, and which regards the 
rama as having originated in re- 
ligious Bpeotaclea resembling our 
mysteries. The particulars there 
given regarding the performance of 


& Kc!,nsavadha and VaHhakdha by so- , 

f 

f ■ .. 

‘ jugglers,* of. tdbha, soSAana^ara/fco., 
/. iii. 15^ — lead us directly to 
-this coDclnsioh ; see /. SLt xili. 334, 
4B7 ff* * ‘ But between the dramatic 
jopresentations known In the .Bhsi- 
ehya, which bear more or less the 
character of religious featival-plays;; 
and the* earliest real dramas that* 
hava actually come down to .us, we 
must of course suppose a very con- 
siderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection -exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and here 1 

piaj's. xuo, luiiiau uraiuu, uiier 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fields — notably too 
as a drama of civil life— finally re- 
verted in its closing phases to essen- 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which it had started — ^to representa- 
tions from the story of the gods.*’— - 
pp. 49 1, 492. 




drama. 




doubt rightly, to the original sense of * Qneasuring)' ihie- 
holder,* ‘carpenter;** since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of 'the buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement.. (See Lassen, Z AK.y ii'. 503.) Whether the 
natas and nartaJcas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
together (e.y., in Rdmay, 1 12. y Gorr.) that nata has cer- 
ta^bly to be taken in the sense of ‘ actor,* - Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in ohe instance — in the story of the life of 
Maudgalydyana and Upatishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals.*!- But here a question at once^arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base *any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, it is tnje, says that “ in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of as something usual;** hut the sole authority he adduces 
is the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note. The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Vinaya-Pitaka, cannpt, as is 
well known, he classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ;** it contains pieces of widely, different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* And therfifore hns probably tbeir tnntual addresses after the 
nothing to do with the Na^a-sfitraB ehows are over." By ‘Bpeclaole* 
mentioned above t For another, ap- must we here necessarily understand 
plication of the 'word by the Bud- * dramatic spectacle, ‘ drama ’ 1 I 
dhia^e, see Lassen, /. AK,y ii. 8l. [Precisely the same tWng applies to 
Oi a marionette theatre, at all the word 

events, we must not think, though only signifies ■ ! s 

the Javanese puppet-shows might Suttas of the 
tompt }js to do so. where the witnessing of such ex- 

+ Osoraa Kdrdsi, who gives an hibitions (vtsHkO’datsnna) is men- 
account of this in As. Res, xx. 50, tioned among the reproaches direct- 
uses these phrases : ** They meet on ed by Bhagavant against the worldly 
the occasion of a festival at Rdjja- ways of the Brahmans; see Bur- 
griha : . their behaviour during nouf, I^ius de la Bonne Lot, p. 465 ; 

the several ^hibitions of ipcdotfZe#— -> J. iii 152-154* 1 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p; 150), nd^iya must), 
undou'btedly, be taken in the sense of ‘ mimetic art’— j^and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. TJie date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled ; 
and, in any ., ease, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, tha 
Mrichhakati and Kaliddsa's pieces, to the first century b.O. ; 
while the pieces next following — ^those of Bhavabhilti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth oentury a.d. Be- 
tween Kiliddsa and Bhavabhfiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. Kow this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable ; and .were it so; then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier.* But this 
is by no means the case ; and thus we axe compelled at’ 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
Boi'disaM older pieces to pretty much the same period os 
those of Bhavabhiiti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
Ihe matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
gi;ound whatever for the view hitherto accepted : we only 
find that the tradition has been radically ‘misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kdliddsa lived at the court 
of yikramdditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhanvantari, Kshapapaka, Amarasiiiha, 
Safiku, Vetdlahhat^a, Ghatakarpara, KdUdasa, Varahami- 
hira, and Vararuchif wpre the 'nine gems* .of Vikraraa*s 


♦ I Lav© here copied Holtzraann’a krama-charlfcra^ (lourn. Asiat, Mai, 
words, referring to Amara, in hia 1844) P* 35 ^)* fTliiB recension-— 
exoellent little treatise, l/eher dUn ascribed to Vararuchi— of the SiA* 
yrieehuehen UrtpriiTtg det indischcn httsana-dvitriA^ikd is actually ex* 
Thxa'hreim, Karlsruhe, 1841, p, 26. tant ; see Aufreoht, Cat. 0/ Santk, 
t This is obviously the Vriraoha MSS. Lihr. Trin. Cdl. Camb., p. 11, 
who 18 mentioned by the Hindustifni and Weatergaard, Catal. Codd, Or. 
thtouiolcr as the author of the Vi* Bibl, Rtg. p. 100.] 
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court. Now it is upon tMs one verse— a mere waif- and 
stray, that has comfe, like Schiller^s ‘Madchen aus der 
Fremde,' from nobody knows where,* and which is, in any 
case, of the most.questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion ’rests that Kdliddsa flourished in the year 56 B.O.! 
For people were not satisfied • with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the * tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing itf — they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Vikrama here named must be the, yikramdditya, whose era, 
■Still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
B.O. But then, we know of a good many different Vikramas ’ 
and Vikramddityas : | and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modern works, § and which ought surely, .in 
first instance„to have been shown to be baseless before 
ttny such conclusion-waa adopted, states expressly (whether 
•correctiy or not is a question by itseUn that Idng Bhoja, 
the ruler of Mdlava^ who dwelt at Dhdra and Ujjayinf, was 
the Ytoe,ma at whose court the ‘nine gems' flourished; 
and, according to an msoription,|| this king Blmja lived 


♦ It is alleged to he taken fronj 
the^VikraTna-charitra ; but Eotb, in 
bis analysis of this work in the/<wm. 
A matt Octob. 1845, P* 278 &, says 
nothing of it. [And in fact it occurs 
neither there nor in any of the other 
recensions of the SiAhdBana-dvdtrift- 
4 {kd to which X have access. It Is, 
however, found embodied both in 
-the Jyqtirvid-Sbhafa^ja, of about the 
sixteenth, centuiry (22. lo, see Z. D, 
M. xxii. 723,. l868), and in a 
Singhalese, MS. of the ’so-called 
.Navaratna (with Singhalese com- 
mentary) cited in "Westergaard’s. 
'CVtfoZc Codd. Or, Bihl. Reg. ffaun., 
p. 14 (1846).] 

T rwtly on erroneoTis gronnds. 
It was asserted, namely, that the 
word Qhat^kai*para in the verse was 
only the name of, a work, not of a 
person-: .this, however, is not the- 
cas^,- as several poema,' besides, are 
found ascribed to him. 

$ *Sun of might* is quite a 
general title, and not a name. 

See, for instance, also Haehor- 


lin's Banthfii Anikologyf pp. 483, 

484. 

tl See Lassen, ZtAUeh. Mr die 
Kunde de» Morg., vii. 294 ff. j Colo- 
brooke, iL 462. According to Rein- 
and in the Joum, AsiaL^ Sept. 1844, 
p. ^50, Bhqja is mentioned some 
years earlier >by Alblrdni, who wrote 
in A.D. 1031, as his contemporary j 
and Obbi alludes to him earlier still, 
in A.D. I0l8, as then reigning ; see 
Reinaud; M&nu eur I’Indc, p. 26t. 
According to a later Hindustani 
chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya • (aee Asiat. 

Mai, 1844, p. 354), which would 
make the date of the latter about 
A.D, 476. Upon what this, very pre- 
cise statement rests is unfortunately 
uncertain ; the Vikrama-chsritra 
does not fix in this definite way the 
inteiwal of time between Bhoja and 
Vikrama. Roth, at all events, in 
bis 'annlysis -of the work (/oum. 

Sept 1854, p. 281) merely 
says, ^*die7i des annhe apr^s {la moH 
de Vih'amlditya) Bhoja pai'vint au 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On tbe other hand, there exists no 
positive, ground' whatever for the opinion that the Vikrama 
of the verse is .the Vikramdditya whose era begitis'in b.o. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence ♦ to show 
whether the era of Vikram.dditya dates from, the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons ” To assign 
him to the &st year of his era might be quite as great .a 
mistake as we should commit in- placing Pope Glregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregoriaii Calendar, or even 
Julius Cfeaar in the first year of tqe Julian period to which 
his name has been given, is, in the year 4713 (Holtz- 
mann, pp. cU., p. 19). 


Muveritin pouvoirl* fThe text hw 
ftimply; “6a/iilni tiarihd^i ffaidni.'* 
Kor does any definite statement of 
the kind ocour in any of the verioua 
other recensions of the SiAh^aana- 
dT{itriA 4 ikd[, although a ettjuidenfble 
iuterral is here regtflarly aseumed 
to have elapsed between the rCiIe of 
Vikrama at Avanti and that of Bhoja 
at Pb^rd.],— To.suppoaa two Bhojas, 
as Eeinaud does; 1 . ta'd' Mim. «ur 
^Inde, pp, 113, 1 14, is altogether 
arbitral W e mi^t determine the 
unoertam date of Vikramdditya by 
the tjertaln dale of Bhoja, but wo 
caiWbtrevortetho process, TSiedate 
3044 of Yudhiehthlra’s era is, /, As.^ 
I e,, p. 3<7; assigned to the aoces* 
eion of vikramiditya ; but it does 
not appear whether this is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustani ohroni* 
oler, or meraly an addition on the 
part of the translator. Even in the 
former case, It would etill only prove 
that the chronicler, or the tradition 
he followed, mixed Up the common 
aeaortion as to the date of Viktaraa- 
with the special statement above 
referred to. (To the statements 
of the Hinduatdnl oli^onioler, Mir 
Oher i Ali Afeos, no great import 
tanoe, probably, need bo attached. 
They rest substantially on the recen- 
sion’ attributed to Vararuolit of the 


Sifth 4 satta-dvdtriA 4 ik(S, which, how- 
ever, in the MS. before me (Trin. 
Coll.,' .Oamb.), yields no definite 
chrdnolbgioal data. After 
4 ilje ^assumption 'of several Bhojas 
has since tamed out to be fully 
warranted; see, Rdjendraldla 
Mitra in Joui'n, A, S, J3eng» 1863, 
p. 91 £F., and my I, Sir., i. 31a.] 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 
/. AK,, ii, 49; 50, 398; Reinaud, 
Mini, 8 ur VInde, pp. 68 ff, 79 If. ; 
Bertrand in the Jowrv>, Aiiat,, Mai, 
1844^ P- 357 ' 

•f We first meet with it in the 
astronomer Yardha-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though, even 
this is not altogether certain, and^ as 
in *the case of Brahmagupta in the 
.seventh century, it might possibly 
be the era of Sdlivdhana (beg. a.d. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, suppose 
the latter (/, AJT., i. 508), but see 

p i-r !’■ f r , 


»■ I I ■. 1. _( . . . ■ ■ . , 

■ ■ ■ ■ * ' ■ * ■ ; ■ ■ ! i ■ ■ 

ing the basis' of the Saijivat era of 
Vikrama he does not enlarge. (Even 
yet these two 'questions, whioh are 
of such capital importance for Indian 
chronology,- are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Kern, Iiitrod. to his edition of tho 
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The dramas of Kdliddsa— that one of the ‘nine gems’ with 
whom we -are here more immediately concerned— furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables ns to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the. Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not- especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the' inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfreqnently coinciding with the preseht 
form Of these vernaculars, brings ns down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
tradition is right in placing Kdliddsa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh centu^ appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it ^signs 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
nith those of KdUddsa, are so had, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Bdmodara Mi^ra, author of the Hanuman-ndtaka, More- 
over, Kdliddsa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character,. that we 
cannot but admit the existence .of several authors of this 
name ; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Na,y, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to ^laliodsa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 


BrlUat-Saitibit^ of Variha-Mlliira, 
5 ff, (1866}, the use of the so-called 
era Is nofc demonsferable for 
early fcimea at all, while astronomers 
only begin to employ it after the 
^ar Iboo or 80. According to 
westergaard, Om de indUJae Eejser‘ 
AottW(j867)> p. 164, the grant of 

1; J....... ^*•7 C'—o-'-A 

8:1 ^ 

instance of' its occurrence} see also 
Burnell, Eltm. of Soxtth. Ind. Pal.^ p. 
55. Others, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in at. once referring, 
wherever possible, every S(L 7 j[v»a,t-> or 
inscription to the 
Saapvat era. Thus, e.-g., Cunning- 
ham in his Archaol. Survey 0/ India, 
iii, 31, 39, directly aseigns an in- 
scription dated Sagiv. 5 to the year 
S.C. 52 ; Bovvsou, too, has focently 


tahen the aame view, /. E, A, S., vii. 
3S2<r875), According to Eggeling 
(Triibner’s Amer. and Or, Ld. Reo., 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
r . ‘ ■ ■ • 1. " ■ ; ■ r 

] ■ : . ■ i-- 

, ■■ .1 j';;{a » 

247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
Fergueson, too, On the J^aka, Satjt-- 
vat, and Oiipta Eras, pp, Ii-z6, is 
of opinion that the eo-oalled saijivat 
era goes no farther back than the 
tenth century, F^r the present, 
therefore, unfortunately,^ where 
there is notbing'eJse to guide us, it 
must generally remain an open ques- 
tion which era we have to do with 
in a particular inscription, and what 
date consequently the inscription 
bears.] 
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the other And this view is further favoured by 

the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Bhavaka, Saumilla, and ITaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors; Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with, king Sri-Harsha 
of Kashmir,, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century a.d 212 There may, it is 


In the introduction to nay 
translation of ‘this drama, the Md- 
laviMgnimitra, 1 have speoially ex*, 
amined not only the question of its 
genuinoness, but also that of the 
date of Eilidisa. The result ar* 
rived at is, in the hrat place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him, — and in this view Shankar 
Pandit, in Ms edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly oonnecfced with the phasa of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
KAliddsa’s' three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, th^ period of the 
Gupta princes, Chandragupta, &o,, 
“whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of 'Vikrama, nu.d may perhaps be 
gathered up id it in one single fooUs.” 
Lassen has expressed himself to 
essentially the Same effect (/. A AT., 
ii. 457 , 1158-H60) } sea also I, St.^ 
ii. 148, 41S-417. Kem, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Edliddsa and 
Vardha-Mihira as contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to Vaniha’s 
Bfihat-Saiphit^, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
‘nine gems’ to the first half of the 
sixth century a.d. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kunrira-saipbhava and Raghu- 
vafiia, Jacobi comes to the con- 
clusion {Monatsb&r. der Bert A ead^ 
1873, p. 556) that the author Of 
these two poems cannot have lived 
before about a.d. 350 } but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether be is to be identi- 


fied with the dramatist. Shankar 
Pap^it, in .Triibner’s Am. and Or. 
Bit. JRcc.f 1875^ special hTo,, p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Ktllld^a’a 
date as at all ’ events prior to the 
middle of the eighth centiiiy. For 
a defioite chronological detail whioh 
is perhaps furnished by the Megha- 
ddta, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Edlid^isa 
is placed- in the sixth century; 
Knighton, EUt* of Ceylon^ 105; 
Z, B. M. <?,, xxii. 730. With modem 
astroDomers, tha'idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
KdlidtJsa ta denote the number 3 ; 
see Z. D. Af. f?., xxii. 713. 

The date of Sri-Harsha, of 
whom Dhiivak'a is stated in the 
Kdvya-prak^ to have been the 
protdgd — Kashmir is not here in 
question — has since been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to the Vdsavadattd) 
for the seventh century, rathOr, 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Dhavaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that ho “never 
en^'oyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading.”— -This conjecture of Hall’s 
as to the name of the author of the 
RatniivaU, in , whioh Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 

. ■ 7. ^ . VI. 

f i ;■ t r. ■ ' ■■ *■'. 

the Kttvya-prakd^a rend, in the pas- 
sage in question, not Dhd- 

Vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to the Pandits 
there ; “As Mammata was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one.”— Comp, 
note 2 i 8 below; 
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true, ^ve been more Dhdvakas than Qne ; another .MS., 
moreover, reads Bhdsaka ; ^ cgid besides, tiiese introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mriehhakatl ab least, this would' appear -to bo cer- 
tain, as the poet’^ -own death is there intimated.* This 
last-mentioned drama, the Myiohhakatl — whose author, 
^ddraka, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Yikramdditya (i.e., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the * nine gems ’ flourished ?)^cannot In any case 
have been written before the .second century a.d. For it 
makes use of the word ^iwka as the name of a ooin;f 
and this term, according to Wilson (Ariana Antigua^ p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of those coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 A.p. (Lassen* AIC^ ii. 413). Bub 
a date long subsequent to this will have tp be assigned to 
to the Myichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with' the very same* flourishing state o£»Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bbava- 
bhdti, a poet whose date is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century a.d. The Bdmiyajja and the war- 
part of tlie Mahd-Bharslta must, to judge from the use 


The passage exhibits a grest 
number of various readi ngs'; s ee H ajig, 
iuv Teodeshntik u. Ri%lkrum yoit. 
Kdliddsa's MdlaviMgnimUrtp (iS?®), 
pp.^ 7, 8- c-.'^pcefe^tbo 

.■ 

‘ * i 

W.- l-, , -.1, V. IT. 

11 ■ . ■ ■ ■ ‘It 

dr>atpas ; indeed, his ue-rne is even 
pufi before that of E^lid^a, 

* Unless ^Jid'raka-iilja, the re* 
puted auikbof, simply was the pakon 
of the poet! It is quite a common 
thing in India for the a,ctual author' 
to substitute the name of bis patron 
for his own, 

“i'* In a prophetic chapter of the 
Skanda-Puripa, for instance, bo is 
placed in the year Rali 3290 
A.D. 189), but at the same time only 
..^anty years before the Nandtvj 


whom Cb^akya is to destroy. To 
Vikrara^itya, on the other band, 
is assigned the date Eali 4000, i.e., 
A-D.- 899 (J) j see the text in I^va- 
raebandra VidyiqjSgara’s Mtm'ioife 
t)f' Hindoo Tndowa, p. 63 (Oalo. 
1S56), and in ray jEssay on the 
E^miya^flirp 43* 
t AocorHlng to the Viiva-kosba, 
q^uoted by Mabidbara to Vdj. Sorph. 
25. 9, it ‘ is A synonym of 
( =: rupee f). Ydjnavalkya (sea 
Stenzler, lutvod., p. xL) and Vpid- 
dha-GautamaYsee Dattaka Mlmdilisd, 
p. 34) are also acquainted with 
ndn^aJea in the sense of ‘coin.’ 
[Both Lassen, L AK., il. 575, and 
Miiller, A. S. X/,, p, 33 1, dispute 
the conclusions dAwu from the 
occurrence of the word nd^aka, but 
I cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
of theft ob^'ectionn.] 
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made of their heroes in the Myiohhahati, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present Purdijas, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet- 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Purdijas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name.* The'' two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhiiti, and the %hole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic^ tradition of the, 
Eamdya^a and Mahd-Bhdrata, or else to the history of 
Krisbija ; and the lat^ the pieces are, the. more do th^y 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries' of 'the Middle Age.q. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this, A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and; systems appear- as 
the drarmtiB.pmoruB, One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindii drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sati^krity 
but in &e popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance for the criticism of the individual pieces ; 
the conclusions resultifig from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 


^ Besides, the slaying of Kumbha 
and NiSurabba by Devi, which forms 
the subject of the Devi-Mdhdtmye, 
V.-X,, in the Mdrlca^d'-Purd^^a, is 
referred to in the Hjfiobhakatlt !>• 
105,23 (od. Btensiler). — Whether, wa. 
104.18, Karafaka is to be referred 
to the jackal of this name in, the 
Fafichatarifcra is uncertain, — At 
page 126,9 Stenijler reads ffcdlaJcla, 
but Wilson (Rindu Tkmirtt i. 134) 
reads maUaka, and conEident it not 
impossible that by it* we have to 
understand the Arabic tndZtik/— In 
regard to the state of manners de- 
pi^ed, the MpchhakaU is closely 
related to the Dada • knmdra, af' 
though the latter work, written in 
the meventh century [rather m the 
«ixth, see belcir, p* 213I belongs 


certmnJy to a later stage. Ought 
the S'hdraka who is mentioned in 
this work, p. 118, ed. Wilson, to be 
identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
author of the Mriohhakatll 

.For example, from the rela-. 
tfon in which the Prdkrit of the 
several existing reoensioos -of the 
Sakuntahl stands to the rules of 
the Prdkyifc grammarian Vararoehi^ 
Fisobel bos drawn special arguments 
in support of the view advocated by 
him in conjunction with Steneler, 
that of these recensions the Bengdlf 
one is the most ancient ; see Kuhn's 
Stitrage scur vergl. Sproxhfoneh,, 
viiS. 129 fir, (-1874), and niy observa- 
tions on the subject ip /, St., js;iy, 
35 
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iFyom the foregoing exposition it appears that the di'anm 
meets ns in an already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new^ in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; hut of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.®^® Oonseqhently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in 
the Panjdb, and in Gujardt (for so far, did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindii faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable, especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exista^i® The fact, again, that no'dramas are found either 


See Cowell ia /. Stf v. 47s ; 
and as to the Kahsa-vadha and Vali* 
bandha, the note on p. 19S above. 

Cf. the Introduction to my 
translation of the Kdlavik^ p. xlvii., 
and the remarks on Tavanim in Z, 
X>. M.'G.f xlv. 269 j also Jt^ St.i xiii. 
492. 

*1® The leading work on the In* 
dian dramas is still Wilson's Selept 
£^eeimen$ (^thc Thta(/rt of iht Bin' 
dtw, 183s*, 1871®. The number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India is already very considerable, 
and ia constantly being increased. 
Foremost amongst them still remain:. 
— the Mrichhamiik&ol ^ddraka, the 
three dramas of E^liddsa {&akmtaldt 
UrvaSi, and ^dtewAid), Bhavabhtlti's 
three (Mdlatl'mddhava, Mahd-vira- 

. i : ii ■ I Ji ■ ’ 
de . ■■‘j . 'o 

son's view”, in tne tweitth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
hut by the poetDbdvaka, who lived 
at his court, but according to Hal), 
by the poetBdpa in the begibhing of 
the seventh century j - see Hall, In- 
troduction' to the Vdsavadatttf, p. 
(cf. note 21? above), /. 8 tr,^ i. 


356), LU. Cent, 2 fZ,, 1872, p. 614 
the Ndgdnanda, a Bviddhistio sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowell to belong to Dhdvaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd’s trans- 
lation in Lit. 0 , A, 1872, p. dis) 
the Ymi'iaiphdtn of Bhat^a-ndid- 
^apa, a piece pervaded by the colour- 
ing of the Krishna sect, written, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 
JAt. . 0 . B.i 1872, p. 612) ; — ll 
ViddhM-idLihli<i^ikd of Kdja-Sekbti 
ra, probably prior to the ter 
century (see I. Str., i. 313) j — • 
M'udfd.-rdksliaia of Yi^dkbadatta, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
the twelfth cfentury ; and lastly, the 
Prabodho'chandrudaya of Kfi^ps- 
mifira, which dates, according to 
Qoldstiiokcr, from the end of the 
same century. — Two of Ktflidttsa’s 
dramas, the ^akuntald and Urva^l, 
are each extant in several reoensions, 
evidently in- consequence | of their 
having enjoyed a very special popu- 
larity; Since the appearance of 
Pischel'fl pamphlet, De KdMddeat 
)$akmtali Recensionibut (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindfia, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 A.D. (and thence subse- 
quently to Sail), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, in t^he former or . hr 
that the emigration took place from ' . ’I- 

where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghaddta of Kdliddsa and 
other similar works are found among their translations^ 
The Lyrical branch of’ Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into thO Religious and the Erotic 
L^o. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Sainhitd, that* the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to he looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they hear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantatibns, This same character is found 
faithfully preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
Epic, the Purdnds, and the ITpanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort qccur ; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tantra Hter^ture. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
^their favour is thought to be won; and the ‘thousand^ 
'Uaiiie-prayers * form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form,^ 
to which a prodigioim virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the Vety highest repute even in the present day. Besides 
-these, we also meet "with prayers, to ^iva f especially, which 


1870), in w^oh. lio oontendii, ^vrith 
great confidence, for the greater au* 
ihentibitj of the Bo>CalIed Bengali 
rooension, the queationa connected 
herewith have, enter od upon a new 
stage, . ’ See a full discuesion of this 
topic, in /. St.t xiv. l6x fF,. To 
Pisohel we are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of the tTrVaii ; it appeared in the 
ifonatster. der UerL Acad.^ 1875, pp. 
609-670. 

*. Yet the later emigrant^ miglft 
l)»vo taken Koirje with them I |ln 


this Kavi literature, moreover, w« 
have actually extant in the Smora- 
dahana, a subsequent version of the 
Kum^-sarpbhava, and in the Su* 
inana>sai)taka (?) a similar version 
,fi« -o ,, rks which, 

;■ " . .■ . . bear the 

name of kaiiaasa ; see 1. iv. 133, 
141.] Do .the well-known Javttnese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

i* Whoso worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav 
oqrable irjfiuenco upon hiB, followers/ 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will hear compai'i- 
aou with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain of the 
poems attributed to Kdlidasa. One of these, the Megha- 
d'&ta, belongs at all events to a period when the temple 
worship of ^iva Mahdkdla at Ujjayinf was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other, matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kdliddsa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
diita is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


whei'eaa it is the worship of Krishna 
that has ohieSy countenanced and 
furthered the moral degradation of 
the Bindds. 

**• A very definite chronological 
detail would bo furnished by v. 14, 
pro’^idedMalliiidtha’sassertion is war- 
ranted, to the effect that this verse 
Is to be taken in a double sense, {.e., 
as referring at the same time to 
Dianna, a violent opponent of KU- 
liddsa. For in that caso we should 


I V i I ' 


:.v 1 1 . : ■■ ■ 

tury ; see my discussion of this point 
In Z. D. if. <?., xxii. 726 ffi; 

♦ Considering the scarcity of the 
A.irUttio Reaearchest I here give 
Csoma Korosi’s account of the Tan* 
djur, ooiitained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
some detail. “ The Bstan-Hgyur is 
a compilation it) Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works " (in all some sge^), 
written mostly by ancient Indian 
Fap^tbs and some learned Tibetans 
In the first centuries after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, The whole makes 


225 volumes. It is divided into the 
Rgyud and the Mdo (Tantra and 
bdtra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
9gyud, mostly on imtrika rituals 
and ceremonies, makes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on Science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
And cme volume is the index lor the 
whole.— The Rgyud contains 2640 
treatises of different sizes *. they treat 
in general of the rituals and oerer 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
the Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — The Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
in the following Order: theology, 
philosophy*’ (these two alone make 
94 volutiies), “logic or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine and ethics, 
some bints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.** feee further, in par- 
ticular, Anton Sobiefner's paper, 
17 e 6 e>‘ die loffiscJien tind grattimati- 
achen W^'lce im Tandsur,, in the Bul- 
letin of the St. Petersburg Acadeniy 
(read 3d September 1847). 


H 
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Amaru, &o., which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of E^ishija and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to he ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description ; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
fioSie of these poems, ye encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one .instance at least, the 
Olta-OoTOda of tTayadeva,®^®*^ such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wauton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Ethioo-Didactic Poetry — the so-called 

^hut 'little has survived in a. complete form (some 
pieces almo in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
.great epic, the Mahd-Bhdrata, in consequence of the oliar- 
acter of universality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself -to he regarded as such a Mti-^dstra. Still, 
relics enough of the aphoristio. ethical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
rorm, and achieved very excellent resulta.*^^® Closely allied 


iiDft to Bahler (letter Sep, Muir’a Bdigious and Moral Sentl^ 
1875), ^*y*^deva, who doee not ap- tne 7 it 9 ji'om Sansihrit W'rUera (1875), 
pear in the Sarasv.-kajj^bitbh., fiou- Regarding an antholo^ which, both 
riBhedunderIcingLakBhraapaaena'of v i ... i-*- - , 

Gan(|[a, o£ ^bom there is extant an 

itaoription of the year iii6, and 1. .•-i- • *. > ■ 

'Whoso eta, still 'Current in Mithild, . . . 

Ucglns', aco, to Ind. Ant, iv, 300, in comprising Ig^uotations from 446 
A.D. 1170. poets, BBothe latest number of Rdj, 

3 a> gee BSbtlingk'fl critical edition Litla Mitra'a Notices, iii. 134-149. 

<r'* ’ ’■ f ^ ’ The statement at the close of the 

3 '■ ■■ I ■ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ work rcepocting the era of king 

edition, i» 70-73 (with 7613 vv,), Lakahma^asena, in whose Borvice the 
and Aufrecht’s analysis, in the Z, poet’s father was, is both in itoelf 
D. M, ( 7 .,.xxvii. I ff. (1873)^ of the pbacure, and does not well harmoniBe 
^rilgadhara-Paddhati, of the four- with' our other information on the 
teenth century, — an anthology of point. On account of the numerous 
abp’ut 6opo vv. culled from 264 dif- examples it quotes we may also here 
ferent authors and works. Compare mention the Sarttsvaii-’kai^ihilhliara’ 
IvIbo Joh. Klatt, Dc Trceentia Chibf.a- t^a, a treatise on poetics attributed 
Vgat jSeafen^jVB (1873), and Pr. John to king Bhoia-deva, and therefore 
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to it is tlie literature of the ' Beast-Pable/ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the r’- ^ Kor are these 
at all limited there ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ . :■ of the gods as 

assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we have even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Pdninfs time, complete cycles of fables Jhay 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may ho pointed out.^^^ But the most ancient hook 


belonging probably to the eleventh 
century ; see on it Aufrecht, Cata- 
loging pp. 208, 209. — To this class 
also belongs, though its contents are 
'almost entirely erotic, the Prdkrit 
anthology of Hilb, consisting pro- 
perly of only 700 verses (whenoe its 
name which, how- 

ever, by successive recensions have 
grown to 1100-1200. It was the po- 
totype of the Sapia-iaii of Govardha- 
na, a work of about the twelfth cen- 
tury, whioh in Its turn seems to have 
served as the model for the Baita- 
mi of the Hindi poet Bihilri Lai ; see 
my Essay on the Sapta-^aiaka of 
Hdla (1870), pp. 9, 12, and Z. D. M. 
<?., xxviii. 34$ ff. (1S74), and also 
Garrez in the Journ, AsiaU^ August 
1872, p. 197 IF, 

* For instance, the story of Mann 
and the fish, India’s metamorphosis 
into the birds markaia and mjnilja- 
la, bis .appearance in the form of a 
ram, &c. In the ]R,ik the sun is fre- 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon hovering in the air. 

f The words cited i» support of 
Ibis are not Pdpini’s own, but bis 
Bckolisst’a (see p. 225). [But, at 
all events, they occur directly in 
the Mabdbhiishya j see 1 , xiii, 

In my paper, J/cicr dtn Zu- 
^imrrnnhang indischei' mit 


gi'iechischen {1. ‘St., iii. 327 ff.), as 
the result of special investigations 
bearing upon A. Wagenor’s Essay 
on the subject (1853), I arrived »at 
exactly the opposite conclusion ; for 
in nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compared with the 

<' ■ ” the marks 

mo. to be- 

.j . all proba- 

bility the Buddhists wore here the 
speoiaj medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular form 
of literary exposition lhat the Indian 
fable and fairy-tale literature is spe- 
cially based. Otto Keller, it is true, 
in hifl tract, Ueler die CfescMchte der 
griech. Fdbel (1862), maintains, in 
opposition to my view, the Indian 
origin of the fables common to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication. 
His main argument for their Indian 
origin is derived from the circum- 
stance that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between the fox and 
the lion has no real basis in the na- 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
tho jackal does, as a matter of 
fact, stand to the lion in the rela- 
tion portrayed in Indian fable. But 
are jackals, then, only found in In- 
dia, and not also in countries inha- 
bited by Semitic peoples? And is 
not the Greek animal-fable precisely 
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of fables extant is tbe EaUGha-taThtm. The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with bertaiyjty ; 
but its exiatonee in the sixth century a.d. is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sasr 
sauian king Mshirvdn (reg. 5‘3i''S79), translated iutp- 
•Pahlavi. EVoni'-this -translation, as is well, knew, subr 
sequent versions into almost -all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been dBrived.222 The recension 
of the extant text seenis to* have taken place in the 
Dekhan-;^ while, the epitome of' it known as the 'Bito- 
padeia was probably drawn up at Palibothra, bn the 
(Ganges. The form of the Hindi collections of fables is 
a peculiar one,- and is diherefore everywhere easily, recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a- framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set.* — ^Allied to the fables are the 


a Semitic growth f That the Indiana in the Bomba^f SanskfU Setia (l868 
ahonld turn the fox- o£ the Qr«ak AT.), 

fable back again into the jackal From Ben fey *6 research ea, ij; 

necessarily followed from the Very appears thati in this recension, the 
nature of the case. The- actual state original text, which, presumably 
of things, namelji^ that the jackAl lested on a Buddhiatio basis, under- 
prowls about after the lion, had In- went very important changes, so 
deed early attracted their attention ; that, curiously enough, a German 
see, e.g.t Uik, x. 28 . 4 ; but there is translation made in the last quarter 
no evidence at all that in the older of the fifteenth century from a 
period the knowledge Was turned to Latin rendering, wliich in its turn 
the use to which it is put in the fable, was based upon a Hebrew version, 
the only characteristics mentioned representB the ancient text more 
of the jackal being its howling, ita faithfully than its existing Sanekyit 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
to the dog. (In Satap., xil. 5* 5» more other recensions are extant ; 

the jackal is, it is true, associated see /. Str., ii. 166 . For th» I4tb 
with tho word vidagdha, and tKie is chap, of the Kallla wa Dimna, no 
certainly noteworthy ; but hare the Indian original had been known to 
term simply sigirifies ‘burnt* or exist. 1 but quite recent V a Tibetan 
‘putrid.’) Keller’s views as to the * iMP'-'-ui.-u of .sr-.rir.iv I,-. » been 
high antiquity of the Indian authors uiscovui'ed by Anton fcJohiefner j see 
he eites are unfounded. his Bkaratae Meaponm^ St. Peters- 

^ See on this Benfey’s tt-ansla- burg, 1875 . 0“ “ newly discovered 
tion (1859) of the Pahoha-tantra, ancient Synao translatiou of the 
which follows Kosegarfcen’s edition groundwork of the PaSlcha-tantrit; 
of tho test (1848). Hercp there is a made, it is supnOsed, either fro<n thb 
full exposition of the whole subject Pahlavi or from the Sanskrit itseUi- 
of the later diffusion of the ..mate- see Benfw in the Auffshuraer Atlg. 
rials of Indian fable throughout the Zeii. for July 12, 1871 . 

West. Kielhorn and Biihler have * Precisely tho same thing taiCiC^ 
published a new edition of the text place in the also^ 



t^Atky tALks, MTC^HisTOkyy geocraph^, aii 

Fairy Tales and ^Romances,®®* in which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindds has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These toe share 
with the fables the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian,, and Western fairy 
tales and stories j although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed but. 

As regards the last branch of Indian jioetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly he considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — ^but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the method in which this is handled, 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
sinc^ the works of the class -now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the' old Purdpas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Pui'dpas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings ; 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, but with chronology generally, We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kalhapab Bdja-tarar(igini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth century a.d. Here, it is 


‘ Here, before all, Ja to be Kaabmlr, pub. in /. iSi., xiv. 402 £P.) 

mentioned Somadeva’s KathA-sani^ he lived under king Ananta (1028* 

adflram, of ’’ ■”* ^ 1080), and wrote 1020--1040}. — ^Tbe 

by Herm. ’ ' . « Dah^kumAra^charita of Da^i^in, be- 

tbe Vrihat^kathA of tiiujd^hya, be- longing to about the sixth century, 
longing to about the sixth oeirtiiry — ■ __ ^ sj’iy 

a work which i« supposed to have t'-Sw :■ 

been written in the ■■■ v • , : 
and which ia the basis of the work by Hall, with an excellent critical in- 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Kahe- troduction, in 1859 {BM, hid.) r 
maipkara baa recently been dia- Bdipa'a Rddamharif of about the 
covered by Burnell and Biihler, see aame date, appeared at Calcutta in 
Ind. Antig., i. S'. (Kshemarp- 1850. For an account of these laat 
kara is also called Kshemendra; three works see my I, St**,, i. 308- 
according to Buhler (letter from 386. 
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tme, we have to do with something moie than mere bald 
data; but then, as a set-off to this, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment isin'the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise ap|7ear- to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the inain,^ seem to be 
p^sably trustworthy.226 — Aa for Geograpliy, we repeatedly 


♦ Only the family pedigree must nc^vata, in 14 com posed in 

ValabM, under king SiWditya, at 
s. ■ , ■ . ; > : ilmoat the end of the sixth century, yields, 

■ lioa of it is true, but scant historical ma* 
the epic'. terial, and consists for the most part 

Ccrtjiin statements in the astro* merely of popular tales (tnd legendo ; 
logical treatise Gdr^i SOffpMtd, cap. ace my ^aper on it 1(1858), p. 12 ff. 
Ynga Purdayay in which the relations (Bilhler, t c., p. r8, places this work 
of the- Tavanas with India are as late ‘as the’ thirteenth century { 
touched upon (see Kern, Pref.,to, similarly, I^assen, /. AK.^ iv, 761, 
Bfihat-Satphit^, p. 33 ff.), appear to' but sea my Essay on the Bhagavatl, 
have a real 'historical significance, i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
Bijia’s HaiViha-chaHtat too, seefttis of information has been pr^eserved 
to be a work embodying soma good by the Jainaa, which deserves 
information ; see Hall, Prof, to the attention ; for example, respecting 
V&ava-'dattJi, p. laff. (1859). And the ancient kings Vikramifrfca and 
the same remark applies to the 6«Jlivdhana, though^ to be sure; 
VikramAfi 1 c(t-chaHta by Bilhajjia of they, too, have become almost wholly 
Kashmir, in 18 mrgoi, composed my thloal figures. The Vixa-thaHtreyy 
about A.». io 85 j just edited with of Ananta, lately antdysed by H. 
a' very vfllilable introduction by Jacobi in /. iS't.,xiv, gyff., describes 
Bilhler. This work .supplies moat the feuds between the descendants 
important and authentic informa- of these two kings; introducing a 
tion, not only regarding the poet’n third legendary personage, Sfidraka, 
native country, and the chief cities who, aided by the Mdlava king, the 
of India visited by him in the course son of Vikramt^ka, aucoeda in oust* 
of prolonged travels, but also as to ing the son of B^livdhana from Pra* 
the history of the Oh^lukya dynasty, tiahthiins. It is 'written in a fresh 
whoso then representative,- Tribhu- and graphic stylo, but, to all an* 
vana*malla, the work is intended to pearanoe, it has only a very slight 
exalt. In Bttbler’s opinion, Vo may really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
hope for some further accpasien expressly cliiims to be an imitation 
otir historical knowledge from the of the Rkmdj’ana 1 The SiiiMsana^ 
fitill existing libraries of the Jainas, dvAtriMikd, too, a work extant in 
and, I might add, from their special several recensions, of which one, 
literature also, which is peculiarly the Yikrama-ckarilra (see above, 
rich lu legendary works (charitra) . p . 200), is attiibutod to Vararuohi, 
The iSiitruriijnya-mdhdtmga of Dha* is almost solely, ae the Vctdla-pail' 
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find, in the various Puranae, jejune enumerations of monli- 
tains, riveis, peoples, and the like.220 But modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted: these, however, are 
known only by name.- — A leading source^ besides, for 
history ana geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up m prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly rich information regarding a 
period previously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactria.^^^ 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 


works of Science and Art. 


chavUiali is exclusively, made up of 
matter of the fairy-tale description. 
The stories in the ShoJa-jprdbandha 
of king Bhoja and his court of 
poets, are tnero fhndiful inventions; 
— BUbler, in his-letter from' Kash- 
mir {T. St., xivi 4.04, 405), states that 
he has now also discovered the 
Nila-mata which was used by Kal- 
l;apa, as also the TarairiginU of 
KsUemendra and Heldrdja ; for the 
RAja-taraipgii;rt itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions, 

Of special interest, fn this re- 
gard, are the sections styled Kibiwa- 
viihdga in the estrolo^oal textS; 
see Kern, Pref. to BfiK. Smith., p. 
32, and in /, St., x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham's otherwioo most raerito-* 
nous work, Ancient Qcogra/phy of 
fndia (1871}, has unfortunately 
iakcii no account of these. 

* On metal plates, first tnen- 




tjoned in Ydjnavalkya’s law-book 
and in the Paficha-tanti-a ; in Menu's 
Code they are not yet known. [See 
the special accounts given of these 
in Burn ell's ofS. Ind, Ptdaog., 

p. 63 ff.] 

327 Wilson’s Ariana Antigua (1841) 
and Lassen’s Jndische AUerthuTM- 
hunde {1847-^1) still form the chief 
mine of information and basis of 
research in the field of Indian his- 
tory. In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, Dowson, Eg- 
geling, Fergusson, Edw. Thomwi, 
Vaux, Bhap^arkar, and Rdjendra 
Ldla Mitra have of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bhdu D^ji, Bird, Steven- 
son, E. W. and A. A. West, Wes* 
teigaard, and J. Wilbun, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 




aid SAJ)tSKJi/r UTHkA turb. 

We give the precedence to the Science of Language,*** 
and bake Grammar first* 

We have already had frec[uent occasion to allude to the 
early heginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedio texts ; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived* . But; on the other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which hears the .name of Panini as 
•its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enteraf .Panini's grammar 
is distinguished above aU similar works of other countries, 
partly by its ' thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or 'different rules. This is rendered possible by the 
' employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
eufiScing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language, It is hot, indeed, to he assumed 
that Pd^iini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presuppose, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes ; and, in the second 

place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his. 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to iizmself, while the other, as testified by his 


^ The general assertion in the 
Mahdbhttaliya toi. 1. i f. 44* (cAAan- 
dovat siHydfti Ihavanti) which as- 
cribes Vedio usage to S'Atra.s in 
general, is explained by Kafvata in 
the sonas that, voi tlie vaikshikci- 
SiUrd^i, for example, but only the 
vydl'ara^a-sulrdni are hero meant, 
iiince these latter \)elong to the Veda 
as anga; sec /. St., xiii, 453. .• 


* Only in Yiiaka'a Nirukti are 
beginnings of the kind preserved ; 
yet here etymology and the investi- 
gation of roots and of the formation 
of words are still in a very crude 

t E.g., of P6re Pons bo long ago 
as 1743, in the Zetlres £dijiante$t 26 
224 (Paria). 
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dommentators, is taken from the Eastern grammarians.® 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he men- 
tions directly by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Ydska's Nirukti, the Prdti^dkhya-Sdtras, or the Araiiiyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, j^akatayana perhaps, whose ^ammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, ifacfc. Goll,, i. i6b) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about 
The question now .arises, When did Pdoini live ? Boht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of the 
fourth century B.O., but the attempt seems to be a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara, a collection of popular tales • belonging to the 
twelfth century, Pdiiini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Varsha, who lived at Pdtaliputra in the reign of 
Nanda, the father of Ohandraguptd i^avtpbmJTrroi). But 
not only is the authority of ^ch a work extremely q^ues- 
tionahle in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier ; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist PDuan' 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
Reinaud {Mim. mr VInde, p. 88), spealm of a double exist- 
ence of Pdnini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by him 5cx) years after- Buddha’s 


♦ See Bdhttingk in the Introduc- 
tion to his p. xii., and in 

bis tract, Ueler den 'Accent im San^ 
ekrit^ p. 64. 

In Benfc)’*8 Orient und Occi- 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. 181, 
182 (1864), Gi- Biibler has given an 
account of a commentary (cWnW* 
inani-vjitti) on iho jSahddntddeana of 
^idka^yana, according to which (p. 
703) Pacini’s work would appear to 
be simply “an improved, completed, 
and in part remodelled edition ’* 
of that of ^dkatttyana. The autlior 
of this commentary, Yakshavarman, 


himself a Jaina, in his introduction 
describes ^Aka^dyana also as such — 
namely, as * mahd-irama^a-aaiji^ihd- 
dhipali;^ see also I. St.^ xiii. 396, 
397, In Burnell’s opinion, Yafiia- 
Brdhtn., p. xli., many of ^dka^d- 
ana’s rules are, on the contrary, 
ased upon Pi^iini, or even on the 
ydHtiiJtaf, nay, even on the further 
interpretations in the Mahdbhjtehya. 
Might not these contradictions be 
explained by supposing that the ex- 
isting form of the work combines 
both old and now constituents? 
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death, ie,, too years later than the reign of king Kanishka ( 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha.* As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to a.d. 40 
(Lassen, L AK,, n, 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to he placed not earlier than.A.D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist^^o As Phonini’s birth- 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ' &laturiya/ the 
formation of which is explained by Pdnini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; ‘ S 4 Utura,’ the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ^Pholotoulo.' That 
Pdhini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 


♦ The text of Hiuan Thsang is 
unfortunately not yet accessible : it 
seems to be much more important 
than the description of Fa Hian’a 
travels, and to enter considerably 
more into detail. [This blank has 
since been filled ap by Stan. Julien’s 
translation of the biography and 
memoirs of Hi nan Thsang (1857 ff., 
3 vols.). From this it now appears 
that the above statement, communi- 
cated from the text by Kcinand, is 
not quite exact. I’lie real existence 
of Pinini is not there placed 500 
years after Buddha at all ; all that 
18 said is, that at that date there 
still existed in his birthplace a 
statue erected in his honour (see 
SiyuUj i. 127) ; whereas he himself 
passed as belonging * dans une haute 
antiqnitd.’] 

Mt* The true state of the case is, 
rather, that with regard to Pdipini’s 
date there is no direct statement at 
all i & legend merely is- communt«' 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who 
had taken part in the council under 
king Kanishka, and who came from 
it to P^iiini’s birthplace. Hero ho 
intimated to a Brahman, whom be 
found chastising his son during a 
lesson in grammar, that the youth, 
was P<lpitii himself, who, for his 


heretical tendencies in his former 
birth, had not yet. attained emanci- 
pation, and had now been born again, 
as his son ; see /. St.^ v. 4, 
t The commentators make Sd)(S« 
turft the. residence of P&pini'a an- 
cestors, and this is; in fact, theaense 
in which Pd^inPs rule is to be taken. 
But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
tained his information on the spot, 
is assuredly a better authority, especi- 
ally as it has to be remarked that 
the rule in question (iv. 3, 04), ac- 
cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
not explained in the Bhdshya, and 
may possibly, therefore, not be Pdai- 
ni’s at all, but posterior to tho time 
of PataiyyaH. [The name Sdldturlya 
doesnotjin fact, obcur in th.eBhdshya; 
but, on theother hand, Pdnini is there 
styled Ddkshipntra, and the family 
of the Hdkshis belonged' to the Yir 
hikas in the Horth-West ; see /. St.. 
3tiil* 39S> 367. The name Hdlanki 
also, which is bestowed on him in 
later writings, and’ which actually 
occurs-. in tho'Bhdshya,- though- iV 
does not clearly appear that he la 
meant by it, leads us to the Vdhlkas; 
see L St . , xiii, 395, 375, .429; Hiuan 
Thsang expressly describes -Pdpini 
as belonging to the Qandhdraa 
(rdvfiajooi).] - • 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his. work ; * still he 
■refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though born in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled sdhsequently ia- the latter. Of the two le^ 
maining arguments by means of* which Bdhtlingk seeks to 
determine Pdpini's date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-si6ha, " who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first centuiy B.c,,” falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Rdja-taxaipgii?i, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Kathd-sarit- 
sagara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that the Mahdbhdshya, or great commentary on Pdnini, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into Ms dominions by 
Chandra, wh© had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in statingthat Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanyu, lived 460 years 
after Buddha's death. Tf, therefore, with the Southern 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year b.o. 544, 'lien, 
of course, the date to he assigned to Kanishka would be 
B.o. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.o. 120, or thereabouts.+ 
But upon the evidence of coins, which are at all events 
a sure authority^ Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned untd A,D. 
40 (Lassen, Z AK., ii 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned :6o years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition — according to 
Lassen (J. c.), till A.D. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bohtlin^'s further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Pdpini’s date, not for b.o. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 


• The circumetance that the only 
twp works containing logehds con- 
cerning him and the commentary 
upon s.Ih ‘1 . K'-!‘ :1- 

edgarc ' ■: J';,:. ■ : .isyi ■ 

were both written in Kashmir, also 
tells in favour of this view, ^Oa 
the geographical data in Ptfpmi, 
Bce Bhaip^arkar in /ad, i., 


21 (1872), also h xiii. 302, 
366.3 , *4 

f As Bohtllng^ op. p, xvif.', 
xviii,,’ supposes I see also JReinaud, ' 
Mitn. mr (’Jude, p. 79, 

• ^ Of th^se BShtlingk could not 
avail himself, as they only came to 
our knowledge some years after hit 
edition of P^ini appeared. 
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Hiuan TLsang’s assertion, no credit whatever need ai pre- 
sent be attached- to the statement in the Raja-taramginl 
If Panini did not really flourish until lOO years after 
Kanishka, ie., A..D. 140,^^ it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon Ins work cannot have* been in existence, 
and stfll less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka's immediate successor ! — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Panini's work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
.to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bohtlingk supposes (about b.o. 350). 
Por in- it Pdnmi once mentions the Yavauaa,. i.e., ’faove?, 
Greeks,* and explains the formation of the word yamndni 

^ -But no such inference is dc- with the KambojaB, ^lakas, &c., ifi 
ducibio from Hiuan Thsang’s ac* concluBive as to this j Bee 7 . Slr.f i 1 , 
count, now that we are in powesslon 321 ; /. Si., xiii. 371. The navjie 
of‘ ita exact tenor (see note 230 Yavana was then in course of time 
above); the alatement of tbe Rt^a- transferred to the political Baccessoiu 
taramgiui is thus -in np way im- of the Greeks in the empire of 
pagned by it. Western India, that is, to the Indo- 

* Ijassen (/.. AJS!., 1 . 729) asserts Scythians themselves, to the Peri 
that the most ancient meaning siana (P^rasikas, whose women, for 
of tlie word yavana was probably example, are termed Yavmia by 
‘Arabia,* because incense, which Kdliddsa in Ragliuv., iv. 6i), and„ 
came from Arabia^ was termed ydr lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems j see 
vana / bat this assertion is distinctly /. St., xiii. 308. Recently, it is true, 
erroneons. So far as we know at imendra Ldia Mitra, in tUeJbvrW), 
present, this latter term first occurs At. Soc, Beng., 1874, p. 246 fT.^has 
in the Amara-kosha, and there, along pronounced agair.at the view' that 
with twruthka, which can scarcely be tlie Greeks were originally meUtfh.hy 
a very ancient, word. It may con- the Yavanas; but his argupa^itS #Ue 
sequently either.date from the time in great part of a very curious 'kind, 
of the commercial intercouhie of the Of. further on this point my better 
Indiana with Arabia shortly before in the Ind. Antig.y iv. 244 ffv <1875), 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- where, in particular, I point out that 
hammadan Arabs ; or else — ^like the name Yavana first became popu- 
yavaneih^a, ‘tin* [Hemach., 1041, '-.ri--* i*- thr- 

according to BbhUingk-Rieu, * lead,’ t.-,- r I*. m- 

not and yamna’prvya, ‘pep- i : l ' ■ ; ■ ■ 

per,* the chief articUs of traffic with known" previously through the me- 
the Greeks of Alexandria— :it may dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
. . *1 > « ■ t. . ... .. aervedinthe army of Darius,] — Tlioro 

■ Greeks, who is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 

as tin and rtb^as and the twelfth book of the 
pepper from India (Lassen, 7 . AK., Mahd • Bh^rata, of the fight of 
286 n,)i Wherever we find the Kpishpa with fiAla-Yavana, ‘the 
Yavanas mentioned in the epic, or Black Yavana,* so called, it would 
other similar ancient writings, only a^ear, "in contradistinction to the 
the Greek-s can be meant. [The '(While) TavnnesT Ought we here 
almost constant association of them to understand African or darki^m 
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- — ^to whicli, according to the Vdrttika, the word 
* writing/ must be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
Hhe writing of the Yavanas/^®* — In the Paficba-tantra, 
Pdnini is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the pai'ticular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it.^*® 


itio tacca that had come into colU- 
Blon with the Indians! At the 
time of .the DaAi-kumdra, the name 
Kdla-Yavana ^aa well as Yavana 
itself), does, in point of fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— aupposed by Wilson to bo the 
Arabs. In the legend in the Pa- 
rras and the Mahd<Bbdrata, on the 
coatrorjr, no reference to the son 
is traceable; and Wilson therefore 
(Vishxiu-Pur,, 565, 566) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Bactria. 
Thia .view is perhaps confirmed by 
the circumstance that this Kdla* 
Yavana is associated wUli a Gdrgya; 
Since it is to Garga^ at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
verse is aspribed, in which the Ya> 
vanas (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled.. Pos- 
sibly this is the very reason why 
Gdrgya is here associated with Kdla- 
Yavana, 

»3a 5*or the difiVrent explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, SCO /. St,, V. 5-8, 17 ff- > 
Burnell, AZcjJi. of S. Jnd. Pal., p. 7, 
93; the’ latter regards it ‘as “not 
unlikely thatttpi hasbeen introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dipt.” 
Benfe.v also, in his Gesdiichtt dey 
Sprachwhaemchaft, p. 48 (1869), 
understands by Yavandni ‘Greek 
writing ; ’ but he places the complex 
tion of Pdplni’e work as early asB.C. 
320. In that case, be thinks, Pdpini 
“ had already had thcbpportimity dur- 
ing six years of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood without in-*^ 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satrapies in, 
India ilKclf and in the parts adjoin- 


ing** — in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near which Pd^iini's birth- 
place w'as. But to me it Is very 
doubtful indeed that a apace so short 
. as aix years should have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by the 
Indiana of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
surely in the first years after Alex- 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
pron^nent a way 1)— so that the mere 
expression * the Greek * directly 
signified ‘the writing of the Greeks,* 
and Pd^ini found himself obliged in 
explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. “The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — a tiring conceivable and 
natural in Pdgiini's native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But this of course 
presuppdsea that a lengthened period 
had intervened since the time of 
Alexander.’*—/. jSt., iv. 89 (1857). 

Since the above was written 
the question of Pd^inPs date has 
been frequently discu.ssed. Max 
Miillcr fii-st of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hiuan Q’hsang’a 
account, as opposed to my argument 
Apart from thi8,however,l still firmly 
adhere to the’ reasoning in the text; 
see /. St., iv. 87, v. 2 ff. To the 
vague external testimony we need 
hardly attach much importance. 
Pd^ini's Vocabulary itself (cf. yor 
vawrfnf) can alone yield us certain 
information. And it was upon this 
ath that QoldstUcker proceeded in 
is Pd^ini, his., place in Sanahpit 
Literature (September 1861) — a 
work distinguished in an eminent 
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Pdijini^B work has contintied to bG tlie basis of gramma- 
tical researcb and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early, commented upon, and — a circum- 
stance to. which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest, interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the Parihhdsh&Sy nr 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the V&Tttilcas (from- wittiy ' explanation ’) of ICdtyd- 
yana;f and after these the jkahdhlidshya of Patamjali. 
With regard to the date of Katyayana, the statement of 
Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i,e.,in B.o. 240, t “ le doctewr Kia to yan na'* lived at 
Tdmasavana in the Panjdb, is. by Bdlitlingk referred to 
this Kdtydyana ; but when we remember that the same 
travellei assigns to Pdpini's second existence a date so late 
as sod years after Buddha, . such a reference of course 
bepomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 


degree b^r .truly profound investiga- [Elem. S. Ind. Pal^ p. 96) : 'Phe 
tion of this aspect of the question as denoting of numbers by the letters 
well as of the literature immediately of the alphabet in their order (i=2), 
bearing upon it. The conclusion he to which QoldstUcker (Pdnini, p. 53) 
arrives at js that Pdnini is older first drew attention, and whifh, ac- 
than Buddha, than the Prdtiddfchyus, cording to the Bhdahya, is peculiar 
than all the Yedio texts we possess, to Pdi;^ini, occurs in his work only, 
excepting tho three Saiphitds of the and is “precisely similar to the 
^ik, Sdman, and Black Ys^us — Greek and Semltio notation of 
older than any individual author in numerals by letters of the alphabet,” 
•whatever field, with the single ex- If, further, the Greek accounts of 
ception of Ydska (p. 243). In May the confederation of the *OfuS/)<£xcu 
1861, before the separate publication and MaXXoi becori'ect ; if, that is to 
of this work, which had previously say, their alliance first took place 
(Nov. i860) sppeared ns the prefaco through fear of Alexander, whereas 
to Qoldstiicker’s photo-lithographed they had up till then lived in con, 
edition of the Mdnava-Kalpa-Sdtra, stant enmity, then in all probability 
I endeavoured— and, as I believe, Apidali, and A fortiori Pdijlni also, 
successfully— in a detailed r^aln,der would have to be sot down as subse- 
in I. St.y V. 1-1761 to rebut these quent to Alexander j see /. jSa, xiii, 
various deductions, point by point, ,375 n. 

Por the post- Buddhistic date of * Who there mentions several of 
Pdpini, compare in particular the these Paribhjishda. 
evidence adduced, pp, 136-7 142, 4 Thatis, if we adopt the oUrono- 

which is excellently supplem ented logy of the Southern Buddhists j but. 
by Biihler's • paper on ^dlta^dyana rather, only b.o. 60, since Kanishka, 
(1863, see note 229 above). To the whoso date, as we saw, is fixed by 
mention of the ‘Yavandni* has to coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Tbeaug 
bo ad^d a peculiar circumstance placed 400- years after Buddba'^j 
which TBuniell has recently noticed death, 
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itself an extremely indefinite one^ the " docteur” in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family.^ Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to^ him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara, which not 
only represents Kdtyayana as the contemporary of Pdnini, 
but identifies him with Vararuohi, a minister of King 
Kanda, the father of Ohandragupta {^avhpoKvnTro^\ ac- 
cording to which, of course^ he must have flourished about 
B.c, 350. As regards the age of the Mahdbhdshjya,^® w’e 
have seen that the assertion of the Eaja-taraip'giiif as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, between A.D. 40 aUd 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dited.^® For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interrelations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Pdnini himself. But when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated,^ in the same way ’as we 


*** It ia this only tbftt haa weight} 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to be attached, as we have already 
seen (note 230), to the second exist* 
ence of Pdviui. On the various 
Kityas, Kdtyiyanas, at the time of 
the Bhisbya itself, for instance, see 
/. xiii. 399. 

3Sfi 'piie n&me Pataip jail (wo should 
expect Pdt*.) ia cer ainly somehow 
connected with that of the Patoip- 
chala Kdpya of the land of the Ma- 
drae, who appears in the Ydj naval* 
kiya-kd^i^ft of the 6atap. Br. It 
occui'S again (see below, p. 237) aa 
the name of the author of the Yoga- 
Sdtras. Patai^tjali appears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddlia 
(No. 242, in Westergaard’s Cato.' 
foffus, p, 39). In thePmraitfd/tydya, 
§9 (Yajnl r - ^ ” 

are classed • . ■ ■ 

of Vidvdfnilra.— -According to later- 
accounts, by Gouardlya, who is cited 
four limes in tli8 Bhdshya, w'e have 


to understand Pat^jali himself ; 
and the same appliei to the name 
Go^ikdputra; see on this I. St.fV, 
155, xiii. 316, 323» 403.' 

m By no meaps ; see note 231. 

*37 On the basis of thelitbographed 
edition of the Mahdblidshya, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by ^jd* 
rdmaiSdstrto anii Bdla^trin, with 
Kaiyata’s commentary (of about the 
seventh century (f), see /. Bl., v. 
167), I have attempted in /. BL, xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of the work, with 
Kaiyata, and. Ndgeda’a gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so long ago as 1856 by 
Ballantyno. A photo-lithographed 
issue of the entire Bhdsbya, pre- 
pared under Goldstiicker's supervi- 
sion, at the expense of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeai-ed 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol. i,, the 
Bhdshya ; vol.. ii., Bhdsbya with 
Kaiya^a’s Comm. ; vol. iii,, Ndgoji* 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Pdninl* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difiiculty. A few of the Siitras found in it are 
already notoriously aclcnowledged not to be JPan ini's; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to tho scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sdtras are not interpreted in the Mahdbhashya 
at aU,t The question then arises whether this is merely 


bha^t“''a Schol. on Kaiyata). Gotd- 
BtUoker, in his PA^int, p. 228 ff., 
mainly upon the ground of the state- 
ment in the Bbjfehya “ arui^ad Fa- 
vatiafy SdJeetam,** which ho oonnecta 
with an expedition ot Menander 
(B,0. 144-120) against Ajfodhyjfc, 
fixed the date of the compositlou of 
the work for tlia period of this ex- 
pedition, or Bpecially for B.O, 140- 
J20. The objections urged by me 
(/. St.f y. 15 1) against this assump- 
tion were, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern’s in his Preface to tbs Bfih. 
Saiph. of Vardha-Mibira, p. 37, ac- 
cording to which the statement in 
the same passage of the Bhdsbya 
**arw!l^ad Yavano Mddhyamikdny ia 
not neoBssarlly to be referred to the 
Buddhistio school of this name, first 
founded by NdgdrjuDa, but may 
possibly have reference to a tribs 
called Mddhyamika, mentioned else- 
where. In the next place, Bhaq^ar- 
kar, in the Ind, Antiq.t i. 299 fif, 
il. 59 flf., attempted to prove that 
Patamjali wrote the particular sec- 
tion where he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldatiicker’s authority, to bo 
meant by ‘Yavana’) between A.D. 
144 and 142, seeing that he there at 
the same time speaks of sacrifices ns 
ttill being performed for Pushpa- 
mltra (a.D. 178-142). In my reply 
in J. xiii, 305 it,, I emphasised 
these points ; first, that the iden- 
tity of the Yavana and Menander is 
by no means made out j next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage In question that 


PataipjaU and Pusbyamitra (this ia 
the correct form) were contempora- 
ries; and, lastly, that Pataipjali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in which case they 
cannot bo used to prove anything 
with regard to him, but only with 
regard to his predecessors — it may 
be, even Piqini himself. And al- 
though I am now disposed, in pre- 
sence of Bbaq^arkar’s further objec- 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
of the statement referring to Push- 

■ i ^ */. ■. i \, 

suii, wlsu respect to an tne examples 
here in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just mexx- 
tioned, that they may belong to tl^e 
olassof mArdMhMshUeta illustrations 
(tStd, p. 315). We must for the 
present rest satisfied, therefore (p. 
319), with placing the date^ of tho 
composition of the Bhdshy a between 
B.O. 140 and A.D. 60, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian literature gene- 
rally, is, despite its iudefiniteness, 
of no mean importance. 

* See /. St,f i, 141-157, [The 
beginning here made came to a stand- 
still forwent of the Mahdbhdshya.] 

+ In the case of »some of these,. it 
is remarked that they arc not ex- 
plained here, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mabdbhdshya 
itself will alone yield us satisfactory 
information on this point. [Prom 
Aufrecht’s accounts in his Oatal, 
Codd, Sansk. Bibl, Bodl,* it appeared 
that of Pjinini’a 3983 rules only 1 720 
are directly discussed } and Gold* 
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because these particular “SiUras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to supj)ose cases where the Siitras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when tins commentary was 
composed. The so-called or lists of words which 

follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Papini's time. Some suchi 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Pdpini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can b‘e so. Nay, such of them even as chance to .be 
specified singly in the Mahabhdshya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.*' Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — -one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must he taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years, ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Pdnini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Panini himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahdhhdshya ; hut so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it ; and besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha-^ 
bbdshya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Pdnini,^ 


stiicker then showed that the" Bhd* 
shya is not so much a commentary 
on Pd^ini as rather a defence of him 
against’ the unjust attacks of Eiftyd- 
yaiia, the author of the vdrttikasj. 
see 1 . St.t xiii. 297 ff,]. 

♦ See/. St., i.142, 143, 151. [xiiL 
298- 302, 329]. 

-38 This is not quite strictly to the 
purpose. MaxMiillerwasthefii'stto 
point out that Ptlpiini’s giitr^ were 
evidently from the beginning ao* 
couipanied by a definite interpreta^ 
tiou, whether oral or written, and, 
that a considerable prop.ortion of the 
examples in the Bbdshya must have 
come . from this source ; nair, the 


Bhdshya has itself a special nam«’ 
for these, such examples being 
styled mUrdhdiJdskikta; seo /. St.,. 
xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 


i-j.. 1 ,1 . . . r Cl,. 


ample belongs to this class of mdrd^i, 
or not.— On the other hand — as re- 
sults not only from the data in the 
Rdja-taraipgirii, hut also, in parti* 
oular, from the atateinents at the 
close of the second book of Hari’a Vd- 
kyapadiya, which were first cited by 
Gqldstticker, and have lately been 
published in a corrected form by 
Kielhorn in the Ind, Antiq., iii. 285- 
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In addition to Panini’s system, tliere grew up in course 
of time several other granimatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and granimatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development.^^® The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces j 

287 — ^the Bhdsbya haa uudergoue bhdsbya. — The Kd&ikd of Vdmana, ; 

manifold vicissitudes of fortune, has a direct commentary on Pd^iini, ia 
been more than once •dchhinna, atvd at present being edited by Bdla- 
arranged afresh, so that the posai* ^listrin in the Benares Pat^^it. Ac- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- cording to him, it was composed in : 

tions, and interpolations cannot be the thirteenth century, as Gold- f 

denied. Strictly speaking, there- stiickerhad already hinted; whereas | 

fore, in eaoh individual case it re- the date previously |issigned to it, f 

mains, d priori, uncertain whether in accordance with Bohtliugk’s view, | 

the example is to be credited to was towards the eighth century; * 

Pataipjali himself, or to these sub- see J. St.y v. 67 ; Cappeller’s Introd. f 

sequent remodellings of the text to Vdmaua’s Kdvy^a/ijikdravYittif I 

(or, reversely, to Pataipjali’a pre- pp. vii., viii, — To Aufreeht we owe I 

decesBors, or even to P^^hu himself); au edition (Bonn, 1859) of’ Uj- i 

see /. xiii. 320, 32^ ; /nd, -dniig,, jvaladatta's Commentary (of the f 

jv, 247. Kiemorn, it ia true, in thiiieenth century or so) on the | 

/nd. Anti^.y iv. 108, has protested Uii.<idi-SMr(U, which are. perhaps I 

very strongly against the view “that (sea /. 5 ir,, ii. 322) to be ascribed | 

at some time or other the. text of to Sd-ka^^yaua ; and Jul. Eggeling is I 

the Mahdbliishya had been lost, engaged on an edition of the' Qa^a~ | 

that it had to be .reconstructed,” ratna-mahodadki of Vardhamdna. | 

&c. He will only “ perhaps allow — Of Bhat^oji-Dlkahita's 5 iddAdn«a- 4 

a break so far ns regards its tradi- haumudi (seventeenth century) we ^ 

tional interpretation,” while we are bave 'nov. j. 
for the time being bound ‘*to re- Tilvdndtl 'i 1 

gard the text of the Mahdbhdshya 1865),— ■ ■ ■ ■ . ; ; 

aa given by’ our MSS. to be the is the ec , . ' . : 

same as it existed about 2000 years, &c,, of . . ■' : 

ago.” Let us, then, await the ar- by J. R. - 

gmnents he has to offer in support lished ai " . 

of this ; for his protest alone will nava’s were etlitecl by 

hardly suffice in the face of the. Kielhoru in 1866; and to hiih we 

statements on the subject that are also owe an excellent edition of 

still preserved in tbe tradition it- ITdgoji-bbatta’s ParvblidAimdn ~ i&- 

self. On three separate occasions,,- leharoy a work of the last century 

the epithets vyj^vUa, hhraAita, (Bombay, 1868-74). — 0 ^ gramma- ! 

vichkinna are employed of the tical systems which proceed 00 their * 

work. And there is the further own lines, departing from P^ini, 

circumstance that, according ’ to we have. Vopadeva’s ifttydAa-iodAa, 

Burnell’s testimony (Pref. to VafiSa- of the thirteenth century, in an edi- ' 

Brdb,, p. xxii. n.), tbe South Indian tion, c-mongst others, by Bbhtiingk I 

MSS. of the text appear to vary (St. Petersburg, 1847): theS(im«l/a^a I 

Tilaterially ; ‘see also Burnell’s Elem. of Aimbhtibi - svardpdchdrya ap- ! 

S, Ind. PctX.y pp, 7, 32. peared at Bombay in l86x in a f 

aso q'jiQ Vdkyapadiya of Hari, the lithographed edition; the Kdtanfra f 

editing of which has how been of ^arvavarman, with DurgaS'inha's < 

undertaken by Kielhorn, connects Commentary, is being edited by 

itself specially with the Mahd- Eggeling in the Ind^ j[in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings and £01 
the most part works that have been lost m India itself. 

As re^ds Lexicography-the branch tto 

sdence of language— we have already pointed out its first 
beginnings in the Nigbaiitus, collections of synonyms, &o., 
She Xidatiou ofthe Vedic texts. .But the^ were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined - 

the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sansknt 
beinv on the contrary, more a soienti^ one,was natu^y 
only'awakened at a much later time._ Here, *8 eai^est 
attempts ia this direction, have perished, and the work ot 
SsihL, the oldest of the kind that has ^nae down 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to ote 
Tantras feom which it was itself compiled. Ite com- 
msSrs " --'.tion by name as such Tantras 

Z Trail "' ■ • ! and the works of Eabhaso, 

Kltydyana, 'vyaai,- ana Vararuchi. the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1874 it reached to iv. 4. 5 *^)* 
The eyetera of this graiumar 13 of 
ptcttUar 'interest on tliis account, 
that a special conueotion appears to 
exist between it and the Pdli gram- 
mar of Eachchdyeaa, particulavly in 
- , • • — employed. 

. ■ _ , ■ .. letter from 

kashmir (pub. in L xiv. 402 £f.), 
the Kdtanira is the special grammar 
of the 'K^^miraa, and was there 
freaueutly commented upon m the 
12th-- i6th centuries. Of older 
grammatical texts, he has 
discovered the PmWidJsMs of Vyddv 
and Chandra, as also the 
SUrax and JSkadMsU-chandnJcd 
of the latter; likewise an At^ay^ 
vrifH' and J>hdtu^iara^m^ by 

aiida 

^ of the 
1 . ■ '* ' S. this 

last-named work is 
■y^manaand . . ' ■ \ \ 

whereby the , / ' ' 

date again ga ■ 
of ‘‘Sanscrit-Urammai's, 
Colehrooke’s Misc. Esa., n. 3 ° «•» 

cd. Cowell.— It remaau* to 

mention here Cowell's edition of 
the PrAkfita^V^aMia of Vararuchi 


( 1854 , i 868 ); farther, an efUtion 
recently (j 873 )’P»bl«hed at Botn- 

& 

JToum. iiormay x>r. E ‘X.. -24) 
Prdktit Ovammar, which lorms the 
eighth book of his great treatise on 
Sanskyit grammar, the 
idannaj and lastly, Pi^hels valu- 
able dissertation Dc Qramnattm 
PraetUicia ( 1874 ), which Bupple- 
ments the accounts in Lassen s in- 
(tim. Ungua PracrUioB (Bonn, 
1837 ) with very important moteri^. 

mO See Schiefoer's paper on the 
lope ■ . ■ . 

the''- . ‘ 

debt ’ ■ ■ ■■■;■ 

Jvnp ■" ' ■■ ■ : 

rp^pears 'that the Chandra- Vyaka- ' 
raU-5ilira, the Kaid^a-Sdtm, and 
the Sarasvaii- Vydkarafia-Sdtra, m 
particular, are represented ther^ 

^ * Ji. Vyddi is cited m the Rik* 
Prdtil&hya [and in Goldstiioker s 
Pdnini he plays a very special part. 
Thk Samgraha, several times men- 
tioned in the Blnishya, wd there 
assicned to JDdkehdyaiia, is by iNh- 
gefi^who describes it as a work an 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
siAha — a question which> in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
ICaliddsa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the ^nine gems" of the court of Vilcrama — 
that Vilirama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), hut to whom European criticism has- 
assigned the date B.c. 56, because — an era hearing this name 
commences with that yean The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kdlidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in. defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhasaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramadxtya 0 .e., a.d. 949), 
and in which Amara- deva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels’ of Yikrama’s court, and as builder 
of the' temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of ita view, hut Holtzmann’s researches {op, cit, 
pp. 2 < 5 - 3 2) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the. same age in which Amara-sinha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that hot^ * ■ ' ■, s ■ ■ * ' ■ precisely 

the same form of belief, a ' . ■ of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism — a ‘ ■>. i cannot 

possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 years apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the .original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit Q : the text' itself is lost, 


100,000 •ilokaa — attributed to a 
Vydd>» meaning in all likelihood the 
Bame Vyd(Ji who ia elsewhere men* 
tioned in the Bhdshya. Now upon 
the strength of this, Goldstiickei* 
sets up. a direct relation of kin- 
ship between Pdi?ini, who is desig- 
nated Ddhkipihtra i)i the Bhdshya, 
and this ("Vyd^li) DdhsJidyaoa ; only 
the former must be “at least two 


generations” prior to tiie latter. 
And on this he grounds a speoifiLo 
“historical argument” for the de-^ 
termination of Pdriini’s date ; for if 
Vyddi, ’Pdnini’s descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
of course this work must be later- 
tban Pdnini ; see against all this i. 
fii., V. 41, 127-133, 3,in. 401]. 
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■with the stone on which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, ■fljh’ich were unquestionably borrowed 
by the Hindiis from the- Greeks ; and, according to Le- 
tronne's investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
-century A.n. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindiis till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fijdng of which was due 
to the fresh life intoed into Indian, astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncej.'tain, but hardly 
earlier than a.d. 400. Lastly, the word dindra occui.’S 
here,’'-*' which, as pointed out by Frinsep, is simply the 
Latin denarius (see Lassen, L AK,j ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of * text-book ’ may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindis who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense.^^*’ — ^All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it he correct, as stated by Beinaud 
(Mdm. sur VInde, p. 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the w’ork, ‘^r^igde au vi® si^ele,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it would seena, in the passage cited 
by Eeinaud as his authority, express himself in quite such 
definite terms j as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
chinoise de ^Amarakocha, qui paralt avoir ^te piihlide 
. . . ” : f nor are the positive grounds- he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It also occurs id the Pancha- 5, cited by Colebroohe, Mi^c, 
tantra, in a kgenJ of Buddhistic i. 314^ (339“) ; Gildemeister in 
origin. — I may here also remark in Z. D. M. Q. , xsviii. 697 
passing, that the word dramma, ie., -f The meaning of pwaUre^ how- 
SpaxfJt-'^, is employed in the twelfth ever, is doubtful ; it can signify 
centuryby Bhilskara, nswellasinin- cither ‘seem’ or ‘be clear* (ac- 
Bcriptions [of. Z. D. M. {?., vi. 420]. cording to all evidence); — in the 
Of special interest also is the latte - . *'■ ' TV* - ' 

Arabico- Persian word pilu-tor ele- and' i ■ . ‘ 

phant; cf. Kumdrila on Jaim., i. 3. deed derived from oppajmere. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the work in tho 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great tlio difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in tliis matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H, H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
face to- the first edition of his Sanskrit Hictioiiaiy (iSig), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-siiiha nourished 
in the fifth .century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word * VararuchV 
he expressly transfers the * nine gems * to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), — ^in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of .the Yishnu-Purapa (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-siiiha live "in the century prior to Oliris- 
tianity!” — But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, aU 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced imon us in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Hoitzmann, p. 26.)^® 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hiiidds — ^namely, 
the lists of roots styled Dhdtu-jpdrdyanas or DMtu- 
pdthas : * though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. They are written, partly in prose and partly in 
Mohas.^ The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the. integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible.f 


Since the above waa written, 
nothing new haa appeared on tbia 
question. To the editions of the 
Acaara.fcoaba then already pub- 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(t8o8) and of noissleur Deslong- 
champa (Paris, 1839, various 
new ones have since been added in 
India. Of other vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by Boht- 
lirgk and Eieu (1847) 0! Henia- 
Chandra’s A hhidldna - chintdma^i^ 


and by Aufrecht (London, 1861) of 
H al ily ud h a’s AhhidluJLv a-ratna-mdldf 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century. A Pdli redaction 
of the Amara-Iioaha by Moggailana 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century j see /. Str.y ii, 330, 

* For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard’s preface to his ex- 
oellent Radices Zi/iffuce Sanscritce 
(Bonn, 1841). 

i See Holtmann, op. cU., p. 17 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Rhetoric. 

With the begimnngs of Prosody we have already become 
eequdnted in connection with the Yeda (see p. 23). The 
treatise ascribed to Pifigala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only^ used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pifigala with Pataipjalx, the 
author of the Mahdbhdshya and the Yoga-^astra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting Thg other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modern: they superseded the more ancient 
works ; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
&e writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the AlamMra^ 
Bdstra of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passage, 
would seem to have survived, although, according to one. 
cominentary,* the work was itself but an extract fi’om the 
Agni-Purana. A. W. von Schlegel in his Eifiexdcm sur 
VMude des Langim Asiat., p. ill, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the another leading 

work on this subject, as dated ^aJce 949, a.j>. 1027 j and 

this, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding;®*^ for the 'oldest' manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p: 182), not so much. 


Cf. on this /. Till. 158 ff. 

* Seemy.Catal.o/dieSanfk. Mss. 
tn the Bcrl. Lih., p. 227. [Respect- 
ing the Ndiya-^ditra, of Bharata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in bis edition of the Daia- 
rdpa (1865), at the dose of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18-20, 34); see 
also W Heyniann’s account of It in 
\.\\G OQUinger del, Anzcigm, 1874,4). 

aeffj 

244 rpiie Sihitya-darpa^a w«a only 
composed towards the middle of the 
filteentfi century in E. Bengal, on 


the banks ot the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mo'hana.^arman in the pre- 
face to his edition of the dram! 
Ghai}4o^Kauiil;a, p. 2. U hia al 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Btbl Indica (1851, vol. x.). 
Ballantyne’s translation, ibid., is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, however, from 
Rule 631, Ve have a translation bj 
Pratnadd Ddsa Mitra,which appeared 
in the Paif4^t, Nos. 4-28- 
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as 500 years old^ and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindii mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.^® 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the i 

second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing » 

text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to he j 

posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of Panini, 1 

since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 'i 

ence of tXpanishads, writings which, in their extant form, Ij 

manifestly belong to a very, late period, comparatively ’ 

speaking. ^ j? 

The beginnings of pbilosopbi’cal speculation go back, | 

as we have ali:fiady more than once seen (see espe- Ij 

cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the . 

Samhita of the flik, although only in its later portions, i 

we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. I 

Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the ij 

question as to the' origin of the world that more imme- j 

X)ai?. 4 in ’'8 Rdvyddaviay of the example, adopted the Vaid&rbha.rlU; [ 

sixth century, and Dliana^ijaya’s see Biihler, Vilcraradfika-char., i. 9. i 

Taia-r'&'pa, of the middle of the tenth — Viimana’s Kdvydhifikdrar-^itti has | 

century, have been published in the lately been edited by Cappeller {Jena, « 

BiJbl.- IndicOf l\\& former edited by T?“r' -V ‘.1 ' j 

Premaebandra Tarkavdglia (1863}, | 

the latter by Hall (1865). From y ■ ' ■ . ■;.! \ 

these we learn, amongst other things, India, belongs, In Btihlei-'B opinion, I 

the very important fact that in to the same date, since Mammata, ; 

Hnpditt's day two definite, provin- according to Hall (/nirodioFtfsara., 

cially distinguished, varieties of p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 

style {Hli) were already recognised, the author of the Naishadhiya ; see | 

namely, the Gau^a style and the 'B^\\\&emJourn.Bomh.Br.R.A. 8 ,t \ 

Yaidarbha style, to which in course x. 37, my /, 5 'fr., i. 356, and my Essay ♦ 

of time four others, the Pdflchdli, on Hdla’s Sapta-^ataka, p. n. Cf. ' 

Ldii, Avantikd, and Md^adM, were here also Aiifrecht’s account of tlie j 

added ; cf. my Essay on the Edind* Sarasvati - kapthdbharana (note 220 ■ 

yana, p. 76, and /. St.^ xiv, 65 fi*. above). — A rich accession to the 

Bdna passes for the special repre- Alarpkdra literature also will result 

.sentative of the Pafichdia style ; see from Biihler’s journey to Kashmir : 

Aufi'eeht in Z. J?. M, <?,, xxvii. 93 ; the works range from the ninth to 

whereas the Kd^mlta Bilhapa, for the thirteenth century* 
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diately gave rise to philosoptiical contemplation. Tae 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon tJbe soul, and idong with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — ^and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant, and which must -therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — ^by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, -whereby of course an object or Being existing 
■outside of this chaotic mass is eo i^so postulated. This 
point reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, ^s higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this primaiy matter dontinuos 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent* upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
The steps of this gradation may actually he followed witli 
tolerable distinctness in the vedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that the 
Worlds were hut * hxed,* ' arranged' {stdbhita, skahhita ^), by 
the aid of the Tiutfes (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is- the idea 
developed of their sarjgina, ‘emission' or creation. As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more tran-scendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of ‘ 

by classifying and systemat:- ' . : , ■ - • 


* It, is interesting that the Qer- 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root stabJi^ skdbh, ‘ ostabiish 
Originally therefore it had not ‘tlio 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the ‘establishment,' ‘ar- 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos- 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
. when Teutons and Indians still 
'dwelt together ; or has the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with, both peoples! Perhaps the 
‘yawning gulf' of chaos, *gaha- 
navfl, gam^ikarp.,' 'ginunga gpp,' 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion f [The connection 
here supposed between sc/icfjTcJi and 
Biahh, mahh, OK-firreiv, is very ques* 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schahen, tcabere, crfcdvreti^,] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result oi 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
* development/ that of its ‘ arrangement/ and that of its 
‘ creation/ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an * arranger ’ also ; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter ; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with ar desire on the part of the Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, vdch or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is hut 
Illusion only belongs to the latest ph^e of this emanation 
theory.— It is' iihpossible at present 'to attempt'even an 
approximate sketch of the gradnal growth, of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Brdhmanas and Up^shads must first he thoroughly 
studied. Kor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Creek 
..•t. - r , , ... _ jji-QQQijion with Hindfi speculation can be 

■ 1 •■■■■ .!■ reference to the five elements in par- 

ticular, f a point which for the present is doubtful.f I 
have already stated generally (p, 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sfftras) of the Hindu philosophical systems.^^® 


* By incest therefore : the story 
in Kegasthenes of the incest of the 
Indian HeraWes with hia daughter 
refers to this, 

t And the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis i 

t See Mai Miillerin Z, D. M, G,, 


vi. iSff. [Cf. my review of Sehlii- 
ter’a book, Ai'istoielcs* Metaphysik 

Ut, uoweii snoteto (Jolebrooke'a 
Mhc. JEss., 3 . 354. “ The Stitriis aa- 
we have them tannot be the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves ; ♦ and for what follows I have had to depend 
/nainly upon Colebrooke's Essays on the subjecfc.^^ 

The most ancient philosophical ^ * be the 

Sdmkkya theory, which sets up a : as the 

basis 0! the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolred. The word Sdmkkya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ;+ while in the earlier Upanishads 
and Brahmaijas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Sdmkliya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of M^idksd 
(n/ man, speculation), Adeia (doctrine), Uvaniskad (sit- 
ting), &c. I am especially induced to regard the Saipkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives : Kapila, 
Pancha^ikha, and Asuri. The last of these* names occurs 
very frequently in the ^atapatha-Brahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 


form of doctrines of the several 
schools. They are rather a recapi- 
tulation of a aeries of preceding de- 
relopmenta which had gone on in 
the works of aiacc.easivc teachers.” 

Only tvro of them have thus farap- 
pearod in India ; but of the edition of 
the Yediinta-Stiira with Sazpkara‘s 
commentary I have not yet been able 
to see a copy ; only the edition of the 
Nyiya-Sdira is known to me. The 
whole of these texts are at present 
being edited in India by Dr. Bal- 
lontyne, with English translation, 
[These editions, entitled AphorUma 
of iht Sdnkhya, Veddnia, Yoga, &c., 
extend to all the six systems, each 
$dtm being regularly followed by 
translation and commentary ; bnt 
unfortunately only a few numbers of 
each have appeared.] 

In tha new edition of Cole* 
brooke’s I'ssavs (1873k those arc 
accompanied ivith c.vctilicnt notes by 
Professor Cowell Since the above 
was written, much new material has 
been added by the lahoiirsofRoer, Bal* 
lanlyc, Hall, Cowell, Muller, Gough, 


E. M. Baneijca, Barth. St. Hilaire. 
In the Btbl, Inaica and the Benares 
many highly important edi- 
tions of texta have appeared, and we 
are now in possession of the Si^trns 
of all e'x t- 

their three 

of th( . .- ■■ . ■ <■ - *. See 

also in particnUir thc/Smua-cZaWann* 
aaijtgraha of Mddhava in tho SibL 
Ivtd. (1853-58), edited by Wvara* 
Chandra Vidyiisdgars, ‘ and Hairs 
Bibliographical Index to the Ind. 
PhiL Syet. (1859). 

t Of tho TaitUrfya and Atharvan, 
as also in the fourteenth book of the 
Nirukti, and in the Bhagayad-gitiL 
As regards Ua sense, the term is 
rather obscoro and not very signi* 
fleant ; can its me have .been in any 
way influenced and determined by 
its association with tho doctrine of 
Sdkya? or has it reference purely 
.nul solely to the twenty-five prin- 
ciples f [The latter is really thu 
case; boo /. 17 Kapilns 

tattva-w^t/tyrfM, Bhdg. Pur., iii 

25- 
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as disciple of Tajnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
uiicoiineoted with the ICapya featamohala whom we fliid ' 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkiya-kdnda * of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of the Brahmanical 
learning. Kapila, too— what is not recorded of iiny other 
of these reputed authors of Siitras— was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank j and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^vetd^vataropanishacL* But it ‘is 
above all the close connection of his tenets withBuddhism^® 
— the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Pancha^ikha as long anterior to Buddlia— 
which proves conclusively that the system'hearing liis name 
is to he regarded as the oldest.^^® The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely .linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other- leading doctors 
of the Sainkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, I^vara-Kriahna and Gaudapdda: the 
former (according, to Colebrooke, i. 103) is expressly stated ' 


* In thn invocations of the Pityia 
which (sceabove, pp. 55, 56) form part 
e^f the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Asiiri, Pa&cha 4 ikha (and with them 
a Vodha or Bo^ha), uniformly oc* 
copy a very honourable place in later 
times ; whereas notice is more rarely 
^ tr.* ■ “ ' * - authors of 

' : ■ ■ ■ This too 

proves mat me Tormer are more 
ancient than the latter. 

This relates, according to Wil- 


ciplcs of things,’ and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, Wdvhf ii. 346, ed. 
Rost.). In opposition to this, it is 
true. Max Miillerexpressiy denies any 
special connection whatever between 
JCnpila’s system, as embodied in the 
Sdtras, and Buddhist metaphj’siea 
{Chvptfrom a German Workshop^ i. 
226., ^870); yet he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of this, when he sayia 
that tho existing Sdtras of Kapila 
are “of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha,’* On the sub*, 
ject itself, see specially’ /,. St.^ iii, 
I 32 » 133- 

In the sacred texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Saiiki* 
tanta, (Shashfi-tantra, explained, by 
the comm, as Kdpila^Sdstra) speci- 
fied along with the four Vedas 
and their Afiigas, but. In another 
passage _ the . name Kdvila appears 
along with it, the ‘only other Brali- 
manical system here mentioned be- 
ing the Balsesiya (VaileshiTca). (The 
order in which they are given is 
Bai'sesiya, Buddha -sdsapa, Kdvila, 
Logdyata, Sat-thi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in tho Lalita- 
vistaray after Sdrp^hya Yoga, only 
Yaiieshika is further specified. See 
my paper on tiio Bhagaratl of the 
Jainas, ii, -246-248. 
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to be tbe autboi: of the existing S^mkhya-Siitra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upaiiishads.^*^ 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve* 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali,25i whose 
name describes Mm as in all probability a descendant of 
Patamchala of the* Vrihad-Aranyaka. Aiono* 
with Mm (or nrior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the Satapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings * Whether Pataipjali is to be identified with the 


2 “ The Sdtras of Kapila, the eo- 
catied Sd/fi[ilchyoL^ramchana,BXQ. now 
published, with the commentary of 
Vijndua-bhikshu in the jSiSX. Jhd 
edited by Hall (1854-56) ; a trauB* 
lation by Ballantyne also appeared 
in the same series, .1862-65. In 
his preface to the S. Prav., as well 
as in the prefade some years later 
to hia edition of Yijndna-bhikahu’a 
Sdri\lchya-sdra, Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he is 

I'. I: - I*; “(?»), 

of Kapila and the leading works ex- 
lant of the Sdipkhya system. He re- 
gards the Sdqikliya-pravachana as a 


face, p. 12). Of course this does not 
affect either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or his “alleged connection 
with the Sdipkli^’a ** (p. 20). Cowell, 
too (Coiebrooke, Misc. Ess.^ i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdppkhya school 
itself “as one of the earliest,” while 
the Sdtras, on the contrary, are of 
late origin, inasmuch as they 'not 
only “refer distinctly to Veddnta 
texts,” but also “expressly meniion 
the Vai^eshika in i. 25, v, 85 ; for 
Uie Hy^ya, ef. v. 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vai- 
^esbikas (i. 25), only Paficha^ikha 
(v. vi. 68) and Sanandandchdrya ' 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned by 
name. An interesting detail is the 
opposing of the names Sreghna and 


PfC^aliputra (i. 28) as an illustration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
xiii. 378). 

" iscribed to 
' ■ SdTjikkya- 

pravachana-Sdtra\ with extracts 
from Bhoja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballantyne 
in his A'pJtorum.s; the second half 
appeared in the Kos. 28-68,^ 

/. ■■ i ■ ■ ! 

m whmh the relation oipvakfiU and 
pUTUBhaiB elucidated in a Vaisli^ava 
sense, was- edited by B^k^iistrin in 
No. 56 of the Pandit j there exists 
also a Saiva adaptatiffh of it by Al^hi- 
navagupta ; see Z, 1 ), M, 0 ., xxvii. 
167. According to B.ixhler’a letter 
(A St.f xiv. 402 ff.), Abhinavagupta 
is supposed to have died in a.d, 982 ; 
but Biihler has not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
tlie hymn written by Abhmava on 
his deathbed. 

of ti" ' ‘ 

Janaka, he is* virtually, described as 
a Buddhist teacher, the chief out* 
ward badge of these teachers being 
precisely the kdakdya * dhdra^a^^i 
Tnaw^yam sii. 11898, 566). 

It appears, at all events, from the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdnda that both gave 
a powerful impulss to the practice 
of Tcligioua mendicancy : in the 
AthsjvopaDisbaxJo, toe, this in clearly 
shown (see p. S63),. the 
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autlior of the Mahabhashya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being/ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion/ first occurs in the later 'XJpaiiishads, especially in the 
'"tenth book of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated.252 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially, upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement' theory of the 
universe; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, primeval soul, is' conceived as exist- 

ing prior to a'oyaktat primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the mahdn dtmd, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Sanikhya system is stiU, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition, of * Sdnikhya-Yoga/ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a cdnfounding of their purmha, •U'oa^ra with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Budra and Krishna^ 
as may be gathered from the ^veU^vataropanishad,^^* 

^ I many passages in the twelfth hook of 

- ■ . ■ . * One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Smriti, iii. ijto, Y* describes 
himself ostensibly as the author of 
the Aragiy^ka as well ^of the Yoga- 
Siistra.3 

It is in these and similar Upa- 
nishads. as als'b in Manu's Dharnm- 
Sdstra (of. Jobhatgen’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Mann, 1863), that we 
have to look for the eorlfeat germs 
and records of the atheistic Siipkhya 
and the deiatio Yoga systems. 

In my paper on the iSvetd^va* 
taropanishad I had to leave the point 
undetermined whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and speoially as regards the mono- 
Y -.3:." , -.-.V.- V- rn 

doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed- or nob ; see /. St,, i. 423. 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
translation of the Bhagavad’-gltiC 
{Breslau, 1869), unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
case of this poem. From the point 


of view of literary chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this; some of the points, 
too, which, he urges are not without 
importance ; but op the whole he 
has gjreatly over-estimated the scope 
of bis argument t the question is 
still suhjitdice. 

* More particularly with regard 
to the Bhdgavata, PfifichaT^tra, and 
Pd 4 upata doctrines, [A. Sdtra of 
the Ptiftohariitra school, Idiat, namely; 
of S^jgi^ilya (ed. by Ballantyne in the 
Bibl, Inaica, 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by ^aipkara, Veddnta-S. 
Bh, ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-gitd, and lays 
special stress upon faith in .the Su- 
premeBeing(6ka^tM«^itfare); see on it 
Uoa'ell’s note in Colebrooke’s Mis 6 . 
J^«8,,i.438. On thederelopmehtof the.^^ 
doctrine of hhaktiy Wilson surmises'" 
Christian I’.onceptions to have hod 
some influence ; see my paper on the 
Eitin, Tip. Up., pp.. 277, 360. The 
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doctrme*^and one which -was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Toga practice ; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in full 
force : Paiiini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogin. 

The most flourishing* epoch of the Sdmkhya-Yoga be- 
longs most probably io the first centuries of- our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of .Gnosticism 
in Asia ikinpr being unmistakable; while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards^ directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the ^liff philo- 
sophy.* Aibfininf translated Patainjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Samkhya-Sdtrajt though the information we 
have as to the contents' of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals: 

The doctrines of the two Mimdiisds ,2,'p-^QQx to have been®’ 
reduced to their pr.'r-rrut frysivijiatio shape at a later period 
than those of the S:!\'ilchy.‘- : ■ and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the P'drva-Mimditsd earlier 
than in the case of the Uttara^Mimdnsd, The essential 
purpose of both Mfmaflsas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Brdhmanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord* with each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Pdrva-MimaUsa, which is hence also 
styled Karma - Mimdmsd ; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of* the creative principle and its relation to the 


Iffirada-Pafioliar^tra (edited in Bihl. 
Ind. by K. M. Banerj^a, 1861-65) 
a ritual, n ot a pliilysopljioa], Vaiah?5ta va 
text-book. ] 

* See [Lassen, 7 . AE,^ iii. 379 ff.] 
Gildemeister, Siript. Arab, at reb. 
Ind., p. 112 ft. - 
t Reinaud in the Joum. Aaiat., 
1S44, pp. 121-1241 H. M. Elliot, 
Biil, Index to the Bist. qf MuhavH’ 
medm India, i, 100. 

Now that the antiquity of the 
extant form of the Sdrpkhya-StitraB, 
accoi'ding to Hall, has become bo 
ercseditigly doubtful, the view above 
expressed nlao becomec in its tumr 


very guestioirable. Besides, as we 
shall presently see, in both the 
Mim^^-Siitras teachers are repeat- 
edly cited who are known to us from 
the Vedic Siilra literature ; while 
nothing of the kind occurs in either 
of- the Sdipkhya-praTaohana-Stifcras, 
This does not of course touch the 
point of the higher antiquity of the 
doctrines in question ; forth* names 
Kapila, Patajpjali, and Ydjnavalfcya 
distinctly carry us back to a far 
earlier time than do the names 
Jairaini and Bddaniyana — namely, 
into the closing phases of the Brdb> 
ma^a literature itself. 
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ani verse form tlie subject of the Uttara-Mimdfisd, which 
IS hence also designated Brahma* Mimdnsd, ^driraka* 
Mimdhsd {* doctrine of embodied spirit ’), or also Veddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda ’). The term * Mimahsd ' originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmapas, and only became a technical 
expression later, as is probably the case also with ‘ Ve- 
danta/ a word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittin'ya-Arapyaka, the Kathako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The 'Karma - Mirndnsd - Sdtra is ascribed to Jaimini^ 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Sdmaveda, though we sea-rch in vain in Vedic literature 
for any hint of his name.* Still, of the teachers who 


3 M In the Mabdbhdshya, mimdnr 
aaka, according to Kaiya^a, is to be 
taken in the senes of mimdnsdm 
adhite j and as the term also occurs 
therein contradistinctiou to auJctkiJea,, 
it-might, in point of fact, refer to the 
eubjeofc of the Pdr va-Mlmdiisd. Stil 1 
the proper word here for one speci- 
ally devoted to such studies would 
rather seem ,to be yd^nika; see /. 
Si,, xiii. 455, 466. 

* With the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages in 
the Gyihya-Sdtras of the ^ik (see 
pp. 56-5S). — Nor is there anything 
bearing on it in the Gapapdfha. of 
Pd^iiui — of which, indeed, for the 
present, only * negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution» But as the word is ir- 
regularly formed {from Jeinan we 
should expecrjaimani), this circum- 
stance may here, perhaps, oairy some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
in the Mahdbhdshya either ; see I, 
45$. On the other hand, the 
namejaitninioccursintheconoludhig 
vaMci of the Sdma-vidhdna-Bi'dbm. 
(v. /. -Si. , i V. 377), and here the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
■Tyrilsa Pdri^arya, and preceptor of a 
PaushpiTi^ya, which answers exactly 
to the statement in thn Vishigiu-Pur., 
lii. I, 4, where he appears os the 
teacher of Pausbpjipji (of. also Ila- 


ghuv., 18. 32, 33). The apecral re- 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Vsda 
appears also from the statements in 
the Rig-Gpihyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Visbpu-Pur,, iii. 
4. 8, 9. Indeed, the Charapa-vydha 
specifies a Jaimiuiya recension of 
the Sdmau j and this recension ap- 
pears to bo still in existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravara 
section of the A^val.-Sniuta-S., xii. 
10, the Jaiminis are classed as be- 
longing to the Bhrigns. — All this, 
however, does not afford hs any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
tnini above, whose work, besides, 
is properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Sdma-Veda. 
According to .the Pahohatantra, the 
*Mimdhs^kplt’ Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which,. 
considOring the antiquity of this, 
work, is always of some value ; al- 
though, on the pther hand,- unfortun- 
ately, in consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia in the sixth century (of. 1 . St., 
viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
logical (Jdtaka) treatise which goes 
by the name of Jaimini-Sfitra ; see 
Caial. of Sh\ MSS. N, W. Pro. 
(1874), pp 508, SIO, 5 t 4 , 5320 ' 
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are cited in this Sdtra — Atreya, Badari, Badarayana,' 
Labukdyana (?),^ AitiMyana — fche names of the first and 
second, at all erents, may he pointed out in the Taittiriya- 
Prdti^ibhya and the ^rauta^Siitra of Katydyana respec- 
tively ; while we meet mth the family of the Aitoi^dyanas 
in the Kanshitaki-Brdlmiana* Bddardyana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mimafisd-STitra ; but it 
by no means 'follows from the mention of him here that 
Ms Sdtra is’ older than the Siitra of Jaimini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but^iii the Siitra of the Brahma-MimdUsa 
the ■ case> is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well as- 
from, the fact of each Siitra frequently citing its own 
reputed anthor, is rather that these Siitras were not really 
composed by, these teachers themselves, hut only by their 
respective schools.t . The name Badarayana is not to be 
found' in Papiid,” as has recently been erroneouslyi as- 
serted,! but only in the gana’^dt'hk to Panini, not a very 
»'ure authority for the present. — ^As- leading- expounders of 
the Jaimini-Siitra^we have mention of ^ahara-avamin,^ 
and, after him, of Kumarila-bhatta the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to l§aiiikax&-.§ 


In th»\pfta8ag& in question {vi. 

• 37) we not to read L4ma- 

dyanaf Tbie is the name of a 
•teacher who. is .several times men- 
tioned in- the ^^a-StitTaB; Bee /. 

iv. 384,-373.— The apparent 
mentionr of-.Buddna in i, 2. 33 (JKdJ- 
'^ha-idairdt) \& only apparent: here 
-the word ‘hnddha’^ has nothmg- 
whatever to do with the natno 
* Buddha. '—To the above names 
teust,, however, be added Ejirsh^iii*’ 
iini (iv. 3, 17, vi. 7.- 35) and K 4 mu- 
k^yana (xi.* I, $ 1 ); the, former of 
these is found also in K^tydys^a end 
in the Veddnta- Stitra, the latter 
only in the ffana * Nada.‘ 

* XXX. 5, where they are' charac- 
terised as the scum of the Bhfigu 
hue, ^'pd^iahihdBJifigd^uim.** 

+ See Colebrooke, i, I02, 103, 328, 
and above p, 49. 

t By Max MlUler in his otherwise 
most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of .Indian philosophy in 
the D. M. a, vi. 9, 


ass qij^jg commentary of ^abara- 
svdmin, which is even cited by 
^arjikara (Veddnta-Siiira^ih., iii. 3. 
^3), with the text of Jajmidi itseH, 
IB at present etill in course of publi- 
calaon in the BiJl. Jnd., ed. by Ma- 
he^ohandra Nyiyaratna (begun in. 
1863 } fche lost parfc, 1871, brings it 
down to ix. 1. 5). — Mddhava'a Jai* 
miniya-nydya-mdW-vistara, edited by 
GoldsLiicker (1865 ff,), is also still 
unfinished j see my L Sir., ii. 376 ff. 

2156a wiio appears also to have- 
borne the odd name of Tut 4 ta or even 
Tutitita. At all events, Tautdltika, 
or Taut^fcita, is interpreted by the 
scholiast of the Prabodha-ehandro- 
daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
Kumdrila; and the same explana- 
tion is given by Aufreoht in his 
Caialoguf, p. 247, in the case of the 
Taufcjltitas mentioned in MiSdhftva's- 
Sarva-dai^ana-Bamgraha. 

§ See Colebrooke, i. ap8 : yet the; 
tolerably modern tiUe bhatfa awak- 
one some doubt as to this ; it may 


16 
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The Brahma-Sutra * belongs, as we have just seen, to 
Bddarayaija. The notion that ci’eation is hut Illusioix and 
that the trausceiidental Brahman is alone the Real, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exisr- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedio 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Saipkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistio, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &e. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Stitra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in winch we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against tlie original tenets ojit of which these systems 
have spmng. The teachers* names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
tlie Srauta-Siitras ; for example, AiSmarathya in A^valaya- 
na ; f Bddari, Karshiidjini and Kd^akritsni m Katydyana 
[see above, p. 1 39], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittiirfya- 
Prati^akhya. The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Siitra,^’' The mention of Jaimini and of 
Bddarayana himself has been already touched upon, — 
Windischmann in his excellent ^aipkara ’* (Bonn, 1832) 


not have belonged to him originally 
perhaps? [According to Oowel), 
note to Colebrooke’s Misa. i. 

' *’ . ' ;■ T' ■ ’:ara 

! A •. if 

no direct mention of him ; " the 
title hhaiia belongs quite specially 
to him : “he is emphatically de- 
signed by his title Bhatta. ** For the 
rest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta-Bh{lskara-Miira and Bhattot- 
pala, and therefore is nob by a)iy 
means ‘tolerably modern.'] 

* This name itself ocohps in the 
Bhagavad-gitd, xiii. 4, but here it 
may be taken as an appellative rather 
than as a proper name. 

f We, have already seen (p. 53^ 
that the Aimarathab Kalpalj i® in- 
stanced by scholiast as an 


example of the new Kalpas, in con* 
tradistinctiott to the earlier ones, 
and so is regarded as of the same 
age with P^ini. If, as is likely, 
the scholiast took this illustratiun 
from the Mahdbhdshya [but this is 
not the case; v. i. iSi., ziii 455], 
then this statement is important. 
1 may mention in passing that A^ma 
rathya occurs in the ^ana ‘ Oarga ; 

y . ■ ' ■ 

; ' ■ , i' - -li.i 

The Ga^ia-pi^ha, however, is a most 
uncertain ajithority, and for P^ini's 
time without weight, 

Itisfoundin theMahitbbilshya 
also, on Pjlnini, iv l 85, 78 ; see 
/. (S'/., xiii. 415. 
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has attempted directly to fix the age of the Brahina-Sdtra. 
Ifop Badardyapa bears also the additional title of Vydsa, 
whence, too, the Brahma^Sdtra is expressly styled Vyasa- 
Siitra. Now, in the ^amkara-vijaya-^a biography of tire 
celebrated Veddnta commentator l^amkara, reputed to be 
by ohe of his disciples-r-r-we find it stated (see Windisch- 
inann,p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. 104) that Vydsa was the name 
of the father of ^uka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindandtha, who again was the 
preceptor of ^amlcara ; so that the date of this Vydsa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to jSamkara, that is, between 400 and 5CX) 
4 .D. But the point must remain fox the present undeter- 
mined,* since it is open to question 'whether this Vydsa 
ought really to be identified with Vydsa Badardyapa, 
though this appears to me at least very probable.^^ 


208 See now in Aufrecht’s 
logus, p. 255^, tho passage in ques- 
tion from MiidhaYa’s (!) Saipkara. 
vijaya, V. 5 (rather v. 105, according 
to the ed. of the work published et 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhanapati- 
sari’fl commentary), and ibid.f p. 
227'*, the same statements from 
another work. The ^ajpkara-vijaya 
of Anandagiri, on the contrary, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 ff. (now also in the 
Bibl. had., edited by Jayantlrdlyapa, 
1864-1868), contains nothing of 
this. 

* Sajpkara, on Brahma-Sdtra, iii. 
3. 32, mentions that Apdntaratamas 
lived as Kpiahna-Dvaiptiyann at the 
time of the transition from the Kali 
to the Bvdpara ytiga; and from the 
fact of bis not at the same time ex- 
pressly stating that this was Vydsa 
Bddardyana, author of the Brahma- 
SdW, Windiaohmann concludes, 
and justly, that in iSarpkara’s eyes 
the two personages were distinct. 
In the Mahd-Bharata, on the con- 
trary, xii 12158 fF., 6uka is expressly 
given as the son of Kpishpa Dvai- 
lidyspa (Vydsa Pdrdi^arya). But the 
episode in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertionB, as is 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- 


nas and Hdijtaa, the Chinese and 
Huns. 

In the meailtime, the name 

■** O''*” — . 

: . -"A ' . .. 

: 's 

but, on the other hand,, as the 


1 ■ I ■ ■ 

ferred to • and he, in his turn, ac- 
cording to Aufrecht (Catalogus^^ p. 
329*'), alludes, in a passage quoted 
from hin» by XJtpala, to the ^Yavana^ 
Vf'idd/idt,’ and, according to Kern, 
Pi-ef. to Brih, Saiph., p. 51, ex- 
hibits many Greek words/' — ^The 
text of the Brabma-Sdtra, with 
^ajpkara’s commentaiyi bos now 
been published in the Bibl. Ind., 
edited by Koer and (from part 3) 
Rdma Ndrdyapa Vidydratna (1854- 
1863) 5 fif the translation of both by 
K. M. Banerjea, as of that in Ballau- 
tyne’s Aphorisms, only one part has 
appeared 11870), 
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In respect of theii* reduction to systematic sliape, the 
logical Sutras of Kaijada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Sdtraa almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Keither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been, done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two iii this regard.^®® The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will, 
of an arranging Power.^^^Whether the name of the- 
npdiivatt who are described by Strabo as contentious- 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the word pramdijui, * proof/ 
as I<assen supposes, is doubtful. The word tarJcay ^ doubt/ 
again, in the KathakopEinishad, ought rather, from the^ 
context, to be referred to the Sdi^hya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ' logic.’ In Manu too (see Lassen, 7 
AK, i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation,. 
tarkin gtiU denotes ‘ one versed in the Mimdftsa logic/ 
Yet Manu is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


In this respect, Roer in partl- 
cvilar has done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to his tranelation 
of tlie Vad^eshika • Sdtra he has 
tiiroughout special regard to this 
Very-point (in Z. D, M. G,, vole, 
xxi. xxii. 1867, 1868). Before 
him, Miiller, with some of Ballan^ 
tyne's writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same Hue {in vols. 
vi. and vh. of the same Jbumal, 
1852, 1853), i^he 

Vai^eshika-Siitras, with the com* 
raentary, called Upaskdra, of 
kai*a-ini 4 ra, appeared in Eibl, Ind. in 
1860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
his own, by Jaya N^rdyana Tarka- 
pafiohdnana. In the Pandit (Nob, 
32-69) there is a complete transla- 
tion of both text- and coniraewtary 
by A. E. Gough. — Jaya N^yaigia 
has also since then (1864-65} 


edited, in the Bibl. Ind., the Njdya- 
dardaua of Gotama with the com- 
mentary of Vdtaydynna (Pakshila- 
svdminy The earlier edition (1828) 
was accompanied with the com- 
mentary of, Vidvandtha, The first, 
four books have been translated by- 
Ballantyne in his ApAoinwia. 

281 \Ve find the atomic theoi-y es- 
pecially developed among the Jainas,. 
and that iu a inatej’ialistic form, 
yet BO, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to he in eternal mtimato connec- 
tion ; sea my Essay on the Bhaga- 
vati of the Jninas, ii. 168, J76, 190, 
236. We have a mythological ap- 
plication of it in the a.'-aumption of 
a prajdpati Marichi ; see 7 . St%, ix. 9. 

C It> Pdrask., ii. 6 {**vidMf 
vidlieyaa tarhai clia vednh"), tarha, 
is eq ui vsleu fc to ar^avdda, «ihnd risd. 
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Bciencc, as well as wibh the tjiree ljea.ding metods plprool 
which ili teaches, though nofc ' under: bhe J?aiiies’'.i>hab; were 
afterwards usual According t*o the most recenfin vestiga- 
lions on the subject/* “ the terms 'tfxtiydyika and hmala* 
'tiaiydyi'ka (Pan., ii. i. 49) would point to theNyaya system 
as antecedent to Pdnini;" these words, however, do not 
•occur in the text of Papini at all (which has merely the 
■word ImalUbl)^ but only in his scholiast. fr^Kandda's 
system bears the name VaUesMka-S'IiLra, because its ad- 
herents assert that v^esha, ‘ particularity/ is predicable of 
atoms ; the system of Gotarna, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-S'i^ttra, Kar* Which of the two is the older 

is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Yai^eshi'kas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta-Sdtra,— whereas Gotama’s teaching is jto- 
where noticed, either in the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Colebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former,^®* 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these * doc- 
trines of Kandda " before him in their systematised form, 
as has recently been assumed, J is a point still requiring 
investigation.®®* — For the rest, these two systems, are at 


* By Mas. MUller, 1 . c., p. 9. 
t Thia ia one of the cases ' of 
"which I have already epoken (p, 
4225). 

In the gdipkhya*S6tra they 
are even expressly mentioned by 
name (see p. 237) j also in the sacred 
texts of the Jainivs (v. note 249). — 
■Tlie circumstance that the Gotama* 
Sdtra doBB nob, like the other^fivo 
philosophical text-books, begin with 
•the customary S6tra-forinula, * athd 
may perhaps also be regarded 
•as a eign of later composition. 

$ M. Miiller, I c., p. 9 : ** Whereas 
Kapilda’s doctrines are there fre- 
<)[U6ntly discussed,” 

^ Inneitherof theSdtras are there 
roforences'to older teachers whose 
names might supply some chro- 
nological guidance. As regards the 
names of theiv authors t1iernBelvc.% 
Kandlla or Kanabbuj (Kapabhakshti) 
is mentioned by Vaniha-Mihira and 
Sar<;kara, while Aksliapitda, so far 


as we know at present, is first men* 
tioned by Mddhava. Their patro- 
nymics, Kdiiyapa and Gautama (thie 
form is preferable to Gotama) date, 
it is true, bom a very early time, 

( f ■ r ■ 'j . -■.! 

witnout decisive weignt, i« ihe laen- 
tification — occurring in a late com- 
mentator (Anantayujvan) on thfl 
Pitrimedba-Sdtra of Gautama, be- 
longing to the Sdma-Veda — of this 
latter Gautama with Akshapdda i 
see Burnell’s Calalogm^ p. 57 *““ 
From Cow ell’s preface to his edition 
of the Kusumdfljali (1864) it ap- 
ears that the commentary of Pa- 
Bbila-Bvdinin, whom he dij-ectly 
identifieswith Vdtaydyaiia, was com- 
posed prior to Diflnags, that ia to 
say (see note 219 above), somewhere 
about, the beginning of the sixth 
century. Uddyotbkara, who ie men- 
tioned by Subandlni in tUo seventh 
century, wrote against DiDndga.aud 
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present, atid have been (at a long time past, those most in 
favouf 111 India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical v'ritings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a r**:'*-.-:'' -ir.'l which on the whole are 

regarded -.t—'.! iw.* slight iS the title of the 

Samkhya theory, for instanpe, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas,^®® Bdrhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 

We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with' its auxiliary sciences.* We havo 
already seen (pp. 1 12, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times; and wo 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly cohfined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself. The cir- 
cumstance thit the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 days. 


io did VjCchaBpaU - in the 
tenth, and Udayana, fche author of 
the KusumdRjali, in the twelfth 
century ; aee also Cowell’a note to 
Colebrooke'e MUc. JEss.^ i. 2S2. Qafi- 
ge^a’s Nyjtya-ohintilinn^ii, the moat 
important work of the later Nytiya 
literature, is also placed In the 
twelfth century ; see Z, D. M. (?., 
xxvii. 168, Auh'ikya, given by 
Mddhava as a name for the tenets 
of KaruidH, rests on a play vuon 
the word * crow * eater’ = 

uliiha. ’ 

In the Mahdhhiiahya there is 
mention of a “vfrrjjif/td BkdgUri 
hMyatasya ; " see /, St,^ xiii. 343. 


A Bhrfgtiri appears atnoiig the 
teachers cited in the Bj^ibad-devatA 
The Lokdyatjis are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Northern as weli 
as Southern ; v. Burnouf, Lotus da 
la ftonne Zoi, pp. 409, 470. The 
Jainaa, too, rank their system only 
with fot7/a- {laukika) knowledge ; 
see nbove, note 249. — On the Chdr- 
v 4 kas, see thd introduction of the 
Sarva-daniaita-sn pigraha . 

* Sec /. St,t ji. 236-287. 

The cosmical or astronomical 
data met with in the BriCbmanas are 
all of au extremely childish and na'ive 
description.; see i. JSty ix, 358 fif. 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun’s course ; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we* must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
Quennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty early 
date must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
^lik-Samhita. The idea of the four mundaiie ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from ohservaMon of the 
tnoon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedio period : Megasthenes, as wo 
know, found the Yuga system nourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindd division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot (Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, I. AKs, i. 742 ff), can hardly be admitted.^ 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possiHy have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the 

\fi\h Kritiikd — precisely as we find i ^ • ' ' 


Both diapules this origin in his 
Essay, DU L^lvrt von den vkr WeliaU 
tern (i860, Tubingen). 

^“8 On the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a special discussion 
was raised between J. B, Biot, my- 
self, and Whitney, in which A. Sd- 
dilJofc, Steinsohoeider, E. Burgess, 
and Max Miiller also took part. Cf. 
the Journal des Savants for and 
Biot’s posthumous &tudcs sur I’As- 
ironoTrtic Indicvne ei Chinom (jS62); 
my two papers, DU Vedischen Nac?t'- 
richten von den Nahshatra (tS6o, 
1862), as also I. Sir., ii, 172, 173 , 
/. St., ix, 424 ff. (1865), X. 213 ff. 
<1866) j Whitney in V/ottrn. dm Oi- 
Soc,, vols. vL, and viii. (i86o, 1864, 
1865) { Burgess, ibid.; Bteinschnei- 
der hi D.M, O., ?\dii. (1863) ; 
Muller in Pref. to voh iv <>f bis edi- 
tion of the IJik (.1862) , Sddillofc, 


Courtes Observalicm sur guelques 
Points de VlJistoire de VAstronomU 
<1863)4 and, lastly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of his Oriental and lAn- 
guislic Studies (1874). views 

expressed above I still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Cbalcleea 
Ijaving been the mother - country 
of the system, one •oircumatance* 
amongst others, tells with esyecial 
force, viz,, that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the samo 
accounts of the length of the longoafc 
day : whilst the statements, e.g,, in 
the Bundehesch, on this head, exhi- 
bita total divergence ; see Windiseb- 
maun {ZoroaslrUdu Studien, p, 105). 

*8® This assertion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with Chitrit («.<., the 
autumnal equinox), or Uttantsfarf^bcU 
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To me, however, the most pmbable view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldtean origin, and that from the Chal- 
deans they passed to the Mindus as well as to the Chinese, 
T’or the /liV?p of the Book of Kings, and tlie Jlin-Tp of the 
Book of Job, which the ‘Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic man- 

sions;’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Cliinese 
■origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phcenicians with the Pajijdb. At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindds were perhaps not even 
acquainted .with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese infiu- 
•enoe is here quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterismff occur even in the Rik-Sarphitd (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aghds, ie,, Maghds, 
and the Arjumau, i.e., Phalgungatt/^SL name also applied 
to them in the Satapatha-Brahmana — in the nuptial hymn, 
X. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mandala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred, by Sdyana to the sun (see also 
X. 64. 8 ), The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittiriya-Sam- 


{the winter eolstice), both of which 
rather oorreepond to an an'angeraeot 
in which RcTivti pasees as the eigu of 
the venial equinox ; see tnyfirst lieaay 
on tile 'Nahshatras, p. 300. — Cf. here 
elso the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar Asterietna, coutnined in a letter 
from Wjwatljew bo Sohiefner (see the 
latter's German translation of the 
I'ceface to Wastiiljew’s Russian ren- 
dering of TiCraniltha’a history of Bud* 
dJiism, pp. 30-32, 1869), andoouimn* 
'aicated, according to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mnhrl* 
-tyiitpatti, from^lje book Sannlpdta 
(Chinese Ta.fcsi*kiug). Aocordmg 
to this account, it was the asfcrono* 
tner Kharosldha (ass’s-llp) — ft name 
which, fts well as that of Xarustr, 
wim, 08 Arqieuian authorities state, 
vrigiuatod the soieuee of astro- 


nomy in Chaldaoa, Wassiljew com- 
ares with Zoroaster, but in which 
am iuclined rather to look for 
the Krau8h(;uki whose acquaiut- 
anoa we make in the ALliarva-Pari^. 
(bob lit. G. Bl, 1869, p. 1497)— 
who arranged the consWllatimis in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary ' 
in question, that is, beginning with 
KfHUiJed. Afterwards there came 
another Rishi, Kila (Time 1 ), who 
set up a new theory in regard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in course of time Chitr^ came to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this actually protea the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese Kio-list ; see NaksheUras, i. 
306. 

On this point see specially /. 
Bt., X. 217. 
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liita ; a, secdnd, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the names* betokening a later date, occurs in the Atharva- 
Samhita and the Taittiriya-Brdbma^a ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Panini,.^ This latter list contains 
ior the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too I). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been. attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be oOiifirmed 
iihat the Xagadha, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albinini as 
the author of the ancient Sdrya-Siddhanta [see, however, 
p, 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
-of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
•Only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
■of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical, science was made 
through the .discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Xoittiriya-Araiiyaka, 
though this is still \incertain ; beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period.^^^ Mann’s 


* This is •why it adheres to the old 
■order of the lunar asteristns, as is 
done even at the present day in writ- 
ings that bear upon the Veda. {Ac- 
cording to the special erauiination of 
- the various points here involved, in 
the introduction to my Essay outhe 
Jyotisha a somewhat • cHrlier 

term is possible ; assun\ing, of course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
Teally belong to the text as it origi- 
nally stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
Xagad^cbdrya J see above,, p. 6l, 
note.] 

The passages referred, to are, in 
fact, to be understood in a totally 
different sense ; see /. •S'i., ix. 363, x. 

271. 

37» The Maitrdya^i'trp, forms tlio 
eingle exception, but that only in its 
last two books, described as Wdla ; 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further iny Essay 


on the Jyotisha, p. lo, /. ix. 363, 
442, X. 239, 240. — The two ^ik pas- 
sages whioji are thought by Alf. 
Ludwig, ill his recently published 
Nachrichten dea R-ig- und ‘Atliarm- 
Ved^ ilher Geographies <fec., dea alien 
JmditnSi to contain an allusion to the 
planets (i. 105. 10, x. 55. 3), can 
hardly have any such reference, 
Neither the S^tj^yanaka, cited by 
S^yana to i. 10$. ‘ 10, nor Sslyapa 
himself, has any though t of the planets 
here (see /; St. , ixi 363 n.). For tho 
divkhavA grahdN of Ath. S*, 0 * 

7, the Ath. Pariiishtas offer other 
parallels, showing that here too the 
planets are not to be thought of^ 
especially .as immediately afterwards, 
in V. 10, the *grahdi ckdndramaaA^ 
. , dditydfy . . rdUutfA* are enume* 
rated, where, distinctly, the allusion 
is only to eclipsos. This particular 
section of the Ath. S. <19. 7) i". 
moreover, T^ite a late proiUictiou j 
see 7 . Bl.t iv. 433 u. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya’s Code* 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa, in the MricUhakafi and the Maha- 
Bharata, as weH as the Ramdyapa, th6y are repeatedly^ 
referred to.* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon IMercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of tne two oldest families of Risms, — An« 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhfigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adlie* 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially- 
associated with the llishis Afigiras and Bh|*igu — who at tliis 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.t Besides these names others are also common 
Mars, for example, is termed ' the Red Venus, * the White*" 
or 'Beaming;’ Saturn, *the Slow*travelIiug;’ this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun. 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rabu and Ketu, the ‘ head ’ and * tail * respectively of tlio 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Rdhu, fii'st- 
occurs in the Chhdndogyopanishad,^^® though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of * planet ; ’ the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Ydjnavalkya But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven {sapta s^rydlf) are there 
mentioned. The term^for planet, graha, ‘ the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries genereilly converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied, Whether the Hindds discovered the planets inde- 


* lu Pdp., iv. z 26, hikra might 
be referred to the plamet ^iikra, but 
it is preferabJe to take jt in the sense 
of Sotna^jaioe, 

f Whence Bhdrgava came to sig- 


nify * an astrologer ; ' see Ds^a* 
kunidra, ed. Wilson, p. 162. li. 

Cf. also Udhnla ss the name oE 
Buddha’s son, who, however, also* 
appears as LdgUula ; see I. St*, lii 
130. 149- 
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pendently, or "tvhether the knowledge came "to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto'been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, eo ipso irapHes 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere.*'^® Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sw'ay, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as GujaTat.^"^® Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cidse, as well as- the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


soil it liaa to be remarked that 
in the Atharva-Pariiiabtae, whiob, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remaiaa of Indian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see I. St., viii. 



£ei'l Acad., iS7i,p. 613, tranelatfd 
in Jnd. Antiq., ii. 143 ff., 1873; 

370 According to GoldstUoker, the 
statement in the Mah^bh&hya as to 
a then pecent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a ^aVAna prince has reference to 
Menander? while the accaunte in 
the YugA‘Ptirjlna of the GArg! Sapi- 
hitA even speak of au expedition of 
the Yavanas as far as PAtallputra. 
But then the question arises, whether 
^ the Yavanas it is really the 
Greeks who are meant (see I. Str., 
ii. 348),' or possibly merely their 
Judo-Seythian or other successors, 


io whom the name was afterward® 
transferred ; see 7 . St., iiii, 306, 
307 i also note ao2 above. 

* Thus Megasthenea was sent by 
SeleucuB to Chandragupta (d. b.c, 
291); Deimachus, again, \, by Aff- 
tiocliuB, and Dionysius, and most 
probably Basills also, by Ptolemy 11 . 
to ’‘AfUTpaxdrtjt, AmitraghAta,' son 
of Ohandragupto. [Antiochus con- 
cluded an alliance with ^uxpayh- 
, <r^raj, Suhhagasena {?), Seleupua 
even gave Chandragupta his daugl^ 
ter to wife ; Lassen, I, AK,, ii, 
208; Talboys Wheeler, Histwy of 
India (1874), p. 1 77. In the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to PAtaliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are vapBivoi- eieiSeif irpds woX- 
XaKlap mentioned as an article (>f 
traffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scriptions also we find Yavana girl* 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the nam^s of AnfcigonnSt 
Magas, Anfciochus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cl p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere-^empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial’ intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayinf, 'O^ffvrjf rose in con- 
, sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his "life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century A.p,, and based mainly on the accounts of 
Bamis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his' travels through India about the year 50 a.d, — 
mentions the- high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Bralmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks. (Beinaud, stit VInde, 
pp. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, I, AK., iii. 358- ff.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it -accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, aiid which 'can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the .Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
jplies to Para^ara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still, uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
Put of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 


speoified as tribute j while in Indian 
litei'ature, and esfieciaily in Kdli- 
ddsn, ‘we are -informed that Indi.an 
princes Wdre. waited upon by Ya- 
■vauisj Lassen, L AK.t ii. 551, 957, 
1159, and my Preface to the Mdla- 
■viki^’.p. xlvii. The miiier of these 
damsels being devoted to Eroa, it 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture 
that it may have been owing to 
their influence that the Hindd god 
of Lovo, bice the Greek Erps, bears 
a dolphin {maliara) on bis banner, 
and, like him, is the son “of the 
goddess of Beauty ; see Z, D. M, (?., 
•xiv. 269, (For maJeara = dolphin, 
see Journ, Bomb. Br, R. A, &, v. 
33 » 34; R Str., ii. 169); and cf. 
further /. $ 6 .^ ix, 380.3 


* The name of Paniiara, as well 
os that of Qarga, .belongs only to 
the last stage of Vedio literature, to 
the Arar^yakaa an,d the Sfltras j in 
the earlier works neither of the two 
names is mentioned. The family 
o^the ParjWarM is represented^ with 
pOTtioular frequency in the later 
members of the mrihs of the sata- 
patha-Brdbmapa : a Garga and a 
Partfiiara are also named in the 
Anukramailil as Rishis of several 
hymns of the Rik, and another 
PiiriWara appears in Pdpini as author 
of the Bbikshn-Sdtra; dee pp, 143, 
1S5. [The Gargas must have played 
a very important part at the time of 
the Mahdbhilshya, in the eye's of the 
author at all events j for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse has come down 'to us, in which he 
extols the Yavanas on account of their, astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the. earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. 1 
have, already elsewhere (/. Bt, ii. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya* is identical with the 
‘ Ptolemaios *' of the Greeks ; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
t ‘ Turamaya/ out of which the name ‘Asura Maya* might 

I very easily grow; and since, by the later tradition (that 

j of the Jndna-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 

i tinctly assigned to Bomaka-pura * in the West. Lastly, 

J of the five Siddhantas named as the earliest astronomi- 

cal systems, one — the Bomaka-Siddhdnta — ^is denoted^ by 
: its very name, as of Greek origin ; while a second— the 

Pauli^a-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albirdnff to 
have been composed by Paulus al Yiindni, and. is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, to be- regarded as a translation of the 
Etcraywy?} of Paulus Alexandrinue.®’^^ The astronomers 

. every occasion when ifc is a question acquainted with the name, ho would 

of a patronymic or other ’similar scarcely have failed to make a 

afiSx, their name is introduced similar use qf it to that found in the 

' among those ^ven as examples i iMahtl-Bhiirata. [Cf. my Essay on- 

see I. St.^ xiii,. 410 ff. In the the Il(£milya;Hia, p. 23 ff.] 

Atharva-Pavi^ishtaa, also, we find f Alhiilini resided a considerahla 
Qarga, Gdrgya, Vyiddha-Garga cited : time in India, in the following of 

these* latter Qargas are manifestly Mahmfid of Ghasna, and acquired 

very closely related to the ahoye- -there a very accurate knowledge, of 

! mentioned Garga the astronomer, Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 

! See further Kern, Pref. to Vardha- which he has "left us a very valuable 

I Mihira's Bfih. Saiph.*, p, 31 ff. ; /, account, written a.D. 1031. Ex- 

fSik, ii..347.] tracts from, this highly in^ortant 

j See my Catal, of ihe Sansk. ’ ’ ■ ■" • ■ • ^ 

^ MSS. in ihe £erl. Idb., p. 288*. In* . • . < ^ 

5 reference to the name Eomaka, I " • . , ‘ 

may make an observation in passing. . ■ ■ i" ; . < 1 , 

Whereas, ’in Mahd - Bbdrata xii. promisea so long ago us 1843, ana 

10308, the Raumyas are said to most eagerly looked for ever since, 

have been created from the rotna- b^Sj unfortunately, not as yet ap* 

(‘hair-pores') of Virabhadra, peered, [Ed. ^achau, of Vienna, is 

at the destruction of Daksha's sac- at present engag'ed in editing it; au^ 

rifice, at the time of Rdmtiyana i, frpin 'hia energy, we may-Jiow at 

55. 3, their name must have been length expect that this grievous 

still unknown, since other tribes want will be speedily supplied.] 
are there fepresepted, on a like ^ 7 ^ Such a direct connection of 

oCcaaicn, as springing from the the Puli^a - Siddhante with the 

rma’.hdpae. Had the author - been E/ito^wt^ is attended with di^culty. 
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and astronomical works just instanced-^Garga, Maya, tlie 
Homaka-Siddhdnta, and the Pauli^a-Siddhanta — are, it 
IS true, known to us only through ^ isolated quotations; 
and it might still he open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
m their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established ; although the assertion, for instance,-that 
Puli^a, in opposition to Aryabhata,*'^® began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Vardha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in’ 
Albiruni’s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
A,D.*7-einployed, too, in a way Which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 
rthe Hord,-Sdstra — even bears a Greek title (from &pr )) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — namely, Am, 
A^Tmjit, and Konia — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs pf the 

from the fact that the quotations work {Qaij>ita~jaddat v. x). This 
from Puli^a do not aocord with it, was pointed out by Bhdu Prfjl in 
being rather of an astronomical than J. R. A. S., i. 392 (1864). 
an astrological description. That * See Oolabrooke, ii> 461 (415 ed, 
the E^<ra7Wy7}, however, was itself Oowell). 

knoWptatheHindiis, in some form or i* These are the following : Eriyct 

othej^, finds support in the circum- /fptis, TdvuH raO/JOf, Jituma 
stance that at alone contains nearly KuUra KdXovpos (?), X 4 o)y ', Pd- 

the whole of the technical terms thonaTrapfftiyof, Kctu 7 ’p^a 

adopted by Indian aJsfcronomy from. (TKoprlos, Tmlc&hika Tof6Tij?, Akokera 
the Greek; see Kerb’s Preface to o.ly 6 )(epm, Hpidroga i/dpox 6 of, Itt/ia 
his edition of Variha - Mihira’s ; further, Eeli "HXios, Mimna 

Bfil^tiSaiph., p. 49. — Considerable Ara ‘'Apgj, Kona Kpbvoi, 

interest attaches to the argument Jyam EeiJy, Aaphujit ' *A 4 >p.oplrifj, 
put 'forward by H. Jacobi in his These names were made known so 
tract, \ JOe AstvohgiiA Indices fiord long ago as 1827 by C. M, Whiah, 
Appellate Originihu$ (Bonn, 1872), in the first part of the Transactiont 
to , the effect that th6’syrtem of the of the LUtrary Society of Madm-as, 
twelve ’mansions occurs iirst in Fir* and have since been frequently pub* 
micus Maternus (a.,d, 336-354), and lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
that consequently the Indian Horn- Zdtsch. f. d. Kunde dcs Morg.^ iv, 
texts; in which these are of such 306, 31S (1842) ; lately again in my 
fundamental significance, can only Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
have been composed at a still later Berl. Lib., p. 238. — S{yr(i, and Icon- 
date, dm had long previously been iden- 

This, and not Aryabhatta, is tified by Phre Pons with S>pri and 
the proper spelling of his name, as nivrpoyi see LeUres JSdjf.^ 20. 236, 
Is shown by the metre in his own *37, Paris, 1743. 
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aodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Eicra/yayyjj of Paujus Aiexandrjnus, viz. ♦ dfihd/iia := 
SeKai/off, liptd = XeTrnj, anwphd = dva^ri, simvphd = 
<rvva(f)tj, durudhard = BopvAop{a, kemadruma (for hr&ma- 
•)(jfyr)fiwnarp,6<i^’^ veU''=. kendm =: mvrpov^ 
dpokiwia = dirofckcpa, panapkard = iwapa(j>opd, triko^ 
= rp^a>voft, hibuka = vir^ctov, JdmUra = ScdfAerpoVf 
dyiitaw = Bvtop, mesk/drai^ = peaovpdvrjfia. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decam, and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place, the 
order of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the ttvo first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to- the West ; 
and the Anduharius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Clironicon Paschale"^ places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Pulila, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Aijahahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindfis, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dh^ntas (Sindhenda) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian* astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /, St., ii. 254. 

Rather = KevldpopiAt, accord- 
Ihg to Jacobi, I, e. To this liat be- 
Tbnga, further, the word karija = 
ijo/fwv ; Kern, 1 . c . , p. 29. 

The Ohronicon Taschale iiomi- 


aally dates from the time of Cos- 
atantiua (330) ; it underwent, how- 
ever, a fresh recension under Hera- 
cKus (610 - 641), and the name 
Andubariua may have been intro- 
duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, -the Hindds attained, quite indepen- 
dently, ^so to a high degree of proficiency It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


Bub of. Oolebrooka ia hia 
famous paper On the Algebra oj the 
HinLLus (1817) ia Miao. A'as., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woepcke, indeed 

. . ■ . ■ : I . ■ 

ot opimou tiiat cue aeoouuc iu cue 
Lalita - Viabara of tba problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of hia marriage-examination, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms in the 
length of a yc^ana, is the basis 
of the ‘Arenarius* of Archimedes 
(b,o, 287-211?), But the age of the 
Lalita- Vistara is by no means so 
well, ascertained that the reverse 
might not equally well be the case* 
see 7 . St., viii. 325, 326 ; Eeinaud, 
Mim. BUT VZnde, p, 303. 

281 The oldest known trace of 
these ooctlrsi curiously, in Pifigala'a 


fixed number of syllablas are set 
forth in an enigmatical form; sea 
I. St., viii. 425 ff., 324-326.--On 
geometry the Sulva-SiitraB, apper- 
taining to the ^rauta ritual, famish 
highly remarkable information ; see 
Tbibaut’s Address to the Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of. Orientalists, in the 
special number of iTHlJinej*’* Atnetn- 
can and Oriental lAierary Record, 
1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these Shtvas even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

* The Indian figures from 1-9 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[of. the similar notation of the 
musical tones] the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
•word iAnya, ‘ empty ’ [it occurs even 
in Pifigala, 1 . c. It is the decimal 


place-value of these figures which 
gives them their special signlficanoe. 
Woepcke, iu hia above-quoted Mim, 
sur la projpag. des Chiffrea Indiens. 
(Journ. Asiat., 1863), is of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreana 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Qobar figures are traceable to 
them. But agaiuab this it has to be 
remarked that the figures 'in ques- 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
«that a great many other notations 
preceded them. According to Edr 
ward Thomas, in the Joum. ^eiat. 
for the same year (1863), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century 5 whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols ia 
demonstrable from the'*' fourth cen- 
tury downwards. See also 7 . St,, viii, 
J65, 256. The character of the 
Valahhi , Plates seems to be * that 
whose letters most closely approach 
the forma of the figures. Burnell 
has quite recently, in his Mem. S, 
Jnd. Pal., p. 46 ff., questioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,’’ 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced froip. 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology." In this I cannot in the- 
meantime agree with kim ; see my 
remarks in the Jetiaer Lit, Z., 1875, 
No. .24, ,p. 419. Amongst other 
things, I there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Hermann. 
Haukel, in his excellent work (pos- 
thumous, unfortunately), Zur 
scliichie der Alathematik (1874), p. 
329 ff., declares ’VYoepeke’s opiniop* 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.^®® By 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the I ndiaus, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem ; and one Sanskrit word even — whcJia, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form "somewhat difficult to recognise {auXy genit. 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers 2®® (see 
Reinaud, p. 3215) 

As regards the age’ and* order of seqnence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do nob even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may -yet in course of time bo recovered, 2®^ He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Polina ; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albirdni, he 


h0 the effect that the Neo-Pytha* 
(^oreana ware acquainted with the 
naw figure® having placa-value, and 
with .tna zero, to b’a erroneoua, and 
the entire poaaage in Boethius on 
which this opinion ia grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century). * ’ 

8,66 also Wocpcke, Sur I* Intro* 
duotion de I* ArithnUiique Indienne 
en Occidtnt (Rome, 1859), 

.^3 As also, according to Reinaud'a 

I ■ ■ ' . .1 

■ ' ■ * . 
as wdrin, Anm, whereby the 
‘ meridian of Ujjsyiui’ became the 
*CDvpolt d'AHn,‘ 

284 researches of Whitney in 
Jour. i«i. Or. 5 oc., vi. 560 ff, (i860), 
and o< Bh(tu Pdjl in /. M. A, S„ i, 
392 &{i 86 s), have brought us full 
light upon this point. From tliese 
it appears that of Aryabhata there 
are still extant the Vaiagiti-S'CUra 
and tlie Aryfishfasatat both of which 
have been alieady edited by Keru 
0874) under the title Aryabhafiga, 


together with the commentary of 
Paramidl^Vara ; of. A. Barth in the 
Rmu. CriUqu^t 1875, pp. 241-253. 
According to his own account therein 
mven, Aryabhata was born a.d, 476, 
lived in Eastern India at Kusuma* 

w . , ■ _ . . ■ ■ , 

In it he teaches, amongstotheribings, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 

> j i _«i. 1 . 1 . 

I'l 1 r ■ I 

i ■■■• . ■ ■■ : . < . 

dently a subsequent production ; sea 
pall in Jovrn. Am. Or. jS'oc., vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufrecht, Calcdogui, 
pp, 325, 326 ; Bentley thinks it was 
nut composed until A.D. 1322, and 
Bhdu Ddjl, 1 . e., pp. 393, 394, be* 
lieves Bentley was here for once 
correct." — Wilson, Mack. CoU.^ i. 
119, and Lassen, J. AK.^ ii. 1136, 
speak also of a Aommentary by Arya- 
• bha^a on .the Sfirya-Siddhdnta : this 
is doubtleaa to be aecribed to Laghu- 
Aryabhata (BbAu Ddji, p, 405)* See 
also Kern, Prof, lo BfiL Sarph., p. 
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was a native of Kusumapnra, r.e., Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to .the east of India. Together with him, 
the authors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers-ruainely, the unknown* 
author of the Bmhma-Siddhiinta or Faitdmalui-Siddhdnta ; 
next, the author of the Swwra-Siddhdnta, who ia called 
Ldt by Albirdnf, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata; Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedanga 
treatise Jyofcisha, as well as with Lddha, a writer occasion- 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;t further, Puli^a, author of 
Fauliia-Siddhdnta ; and lastly, &ishena and Vishijiu- 
chandra, to whom the JdomaJca-Siddhdnta and the Vasish{ha- 
SiddlidAitd — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system ^ — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhdntas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhanta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta, Siirya-Siddhdnta and Romaka-Sid- 
dhdnta ; bub that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved tons by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them.®^ In point of fact, three dibtiucfc Va&ishthia-Sid- 
dhdhtas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhdntaa, 


* Alblnlnl names Brahmagupta 
as the author of this Brahma-Sid* 
dhtinta ; Wt this is erroneous. Per- 
haps Beiaaud has misunderstood the 
passage |p, 332). 

t Ld^ba may very well have arisen 
out of Lagadha; [the form Ldfa, 
however, see Kern, Pref. to Byib. 
Sarph., p.53, points rather to Aapiic^. 

Aa also upon Vnaish^ha, 
and Vijayanandin, according to 
Blidu Ddji, 1 . e.f p. 408, Id the 
lattev’e opinion the Roinaka-Sid- 
dhdnta is to be assigned to &akt 427 
(a.d. 505), and was “composed in 
accordance with the work of aomo 
Roman or Greek author. *' Bhatfot- 
paliv Ukowise raentJona, amongst 
othei;a, a Yavane^vara Sphujidhvaja 
(or Aaph®}, a name in which Bhdu 
Bdji looka for a Speuaippua, but 
Karl) {Pref. to Brih. Sajph., p. 48) 
for an Aphrodieiua. 

See on thia point Kern, Pref. 
to BriU. Saiph., pp. 43-50. Up to 


the present only the Sdrya-Siddhduta 
has been published, with Rangand- 
tha’e commentary, in the BiU. lad. 
(*854-59), ed. by Fitzedward" Hall 
and Bdpd Deva Sdstrin ; aleo a trana* 
lation by the latter, ihid. (i860, 
i86i), Simultaneously there ap- 
peared in the Joum. Am, Or. Boo.,’ 
vol. vi,, a translatjoo, nominally by 
Bb. Burgess, with an excellent and 
very tliorougb commentary by W. 
D. Whitney, who has recently (see 
OHenial and Linguiitic Studies, ii. 
360) assumed “the entire responsi- 
bility for that publication in all its 
parts.*' In bis view, p. 326, the 
Sdrya-Siddhdnta is “one of the 
most ancient add original of the 
works which present the modern 
astronomical ecienco of the -Hindus 
but bow far the existing text “is 
identical in substance and extent 
with that of the original Sdrya-Sid- 
dbdnu" is for the present doubtful 
Of. Kern, 1 . c., pp. 44-;^6, 
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are cited. One of these last, which expre.ssly puiports to 
be a recast^ of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Albiriinf, is the ycar-A.D. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini^ a.d. 62 8.*®’ 
To him also ^ ‘ r: ‘ ■ 1 1 ■ ; to Albirdiil,t a work named 

Ahargana, , y-’ : Arabs into Arkand, This 

Arkand, the Sindhenis (ie., the five Siddlmatos), and the 
system of Aijabahr (Aryabhata) jvere the works which, 
as already remarked; were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Aiabs^in tho eighth and ninth centuries. 
—On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as tho 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although ho gathered 
up the teaching of these five Siddhdntas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators Fa'^teJmiddhA'/UiM, 
but which he himself caUs by the name ICarana. This work 
seems to have perished, and only the astrological works 
of Vardha-Mihira have come down to us — namely, the 
Samhitdl and the Eord-^dstra. The latter, however, is 


* Albirani givea a luitico of the 
contents uf this recast it and the 
Pttuliifl'SIddh.'tnta were the only two 
of these Siddhdntas ho was able tu 
procure, 

‘rbia latter date is based on 
his own words in the BrdliraaSphuta- 
Siddbdnta, 24, 7, 8, which, as there 

‘ j ajter 

■ .it tho 

■ him' 

Self the sou of Jlsh^u, aud he lived 
under iSrl - Vydghratnukha of the 
^rl'Obtipa dynasty ; Bhdu Ddjl, i. e., 
p. 410, PrdbhdaUasvdmin, Uis 
bchoHoot, describes him, curiously, 
as lihiUa.Mdlavakdchdrya ; aee .2. 
V. M. 0 ; XXV. 659; I. Si,, xiii. 316, 
Chaps, xii. {gaij.ita, arithmetic) and 
acxviiu {kuitdka, algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Colcbrooke (1S17). 

Reinaucl, M&m. sur Vlnde^ p. 
322. 

28a “Yesterday I heard of a so- 
<jopd > 13 . of die Pahchasiddhilutikd,” 


Biihter’a letter of 1st April 1875, 
See now Biihler's special report, on 
the Pnhcliasiddhdutikd in /ncf.Anii^,, 
iv. 316. 

4: In a double edition, aa 
SaTfi/utd and as Samdsa-SafpJdtd, Ot 
the former Albiiliol gives ub some 
extracts; see also my Catal, of the 
Samk. MSS, in the BerL Lib, pp. 
238-254. [For an excellent edition 
of the Brihat'Sarpbitd {Bihl, Jnd,, 
1864-65), we are indebted to K.ern, 
who is also publishing a translation 
of it (chaps, i.-lxxxiv, thus far) in (ha 
J«um.* Ji, A. 5 ., iv-vi. (1870-74), 
There also exists an excellent com- 
mentary on It by Bhat(otpala, drawn 
up ^ake 888 (a,n. 966), and distiD- 
guished by its exceedingly oopilous 
quotations of parallel posaagea from 
Vardha - Mihira’s predeoesaora. In 
the 'BphaJ- Jdtaka, 26. 5>, the fatter 
oalls himself the son of Atlixyaddsa, 
and an Avautika or native of Avftuti^ 
i.f,, Ujjayini.) 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant.* Ho men- 
tions a great number of predecessora, whose names are , in 
part only known to us through ‘ him j for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Para^ara, Manittha,^ ^^k- 
tipiirvai Vishnugupta,t* Devasvamih, Siddhasena, Vajra, 
Jiva^arman, Satya,^®® &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing, for 
astrology: in the Karapa he would naturally be men- 
tioned^oi 'VYhile Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the mha-Jcdla, 
Saha‘h}i'dpa-Mla, or ^ahendm-hila, the era of the ^aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama’s era.^*^^ 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^aka-nri- 
j!?dnia-r-which, according to him, took place in the year 
^179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of ^§aUva- 
hana. — The tradition as to the date of Yaraha-Mihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albininf’s time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and aecord- 


* Namely, Ihe Jrftaka portion, 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a double arrangement, 
aa LaghvrJdtaka and as Bi'ihaj’- 
JdUaka: the former was translated 
by Alblrdnl into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps, .was published 
by me, with translation, in 1 . St, ii. 
277 ; the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree 'dissertation 
(1872). It was also published at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bha^totpala’s 
commentary ; '-similarly, the Bfihaj- 
Jdtaka at Benares and Bonibay ; 
Kern's Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the fiist three chaps, of the Ydtrd 
appeared, with translation, in /. St, 
X. 161 ff. The third part of the 
Hord-^istra, the VivdlM'faiala, is 
still inedited.] 

289 This name- I conjecture to re- 
present Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmatn, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref, to Brih. Sarph,, 
p. S^V 

t This is also a name. of Cbdpa- 
kya ; Da^akum. 183. 5, ed, Wilson. 
j^For a complete list and ^wminafcion 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the B]:ihat-SaiphitcL, among whom 
are Bddardyana and Kanabhuj, see 
Kern’s Preface, p. 29 ff.J 
^ Kern, Preface, p. 51, remarks 
that, according to TJtpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta j but Aufi'eeht 
in his Catalogm, p‘, 329», has Bha- 
danta. In the Jyotirvid-dbharana, 
Satya stands at the head of tlxo 
sngcB at Vikrama’s court ; see Z. D. 
M, G., xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

And as a matter of fact wo .find 
in Bhattotpala a quotation from this 
work in which bo is mentioned 5 see 
Kern, J. R. A. 8., xx. 3S3 (1863); 
Bhdu Ddjl, 1 . c., 406. In another 
such quotation Vardha-Mlhira refers 
to the year 427 of the ^aka-kdla, 
and also to the Romaka-Siddhiluta 
and Paulina ; Bhdu D^ji, p. 407. 

This statement of Golebrooke'a, 
ii. 475 (428 ed. Cowell), of. also 
Lassen, I. AK., ii. 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Preface, p. 6 
ff., both in Vardha-Mihira and Ut- 
ala, only the so-called era nf .‘^^iivii(‘ 
ana [s meanh 

* * 
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mg to these ho flotirished in A.D. 504.^® Now this is at 
variance, on the one haild,. with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the " nine gems ’ of Vikrama’s court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,*^ who 
reigned about a.d. 1050;^® and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, y?ho, in 
the introduction to his Bhasvati-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work 
1021 (=A.l). 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise' we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Vardha- 
Mihira, who tlouxished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, contemporaneously with AlbMnl Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him 1 
After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most' 
eminent is Bhdskara, to the question of whose age, how* 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to his own 
account, he was born 10^6 (a.d. 1114), and completed 
the Siddhanta-iSiromaiTii mke 10^2 (A.D. 1150), and the 
Karana-kiitdhala mhe 1 105 (a.d. i 183) ; and with this^the 
modern astronomers agree, who assi^ -to him -the date 
^aJee 1072 (a.d. 1150).®®® But Albirdnl, who wrote in A,I>. 


Ker.n, Preface, p. 3, thinks 
this is perhaps his birth year : the 
jjear of hia death behjg given by 


course. If Varrfha- Mihira really 
was one of the ‘nine gems* of Vi- 
kratna’s court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
ill the sixth century. But the pro-^ 
litniuary question is whether he was* 
one of these * gems,* See the state-, 
ments of the Jyotirvid-dbharario, 
L c. 

See, c.ff,, Aufrcchfc, Caialoffus, 

p. 327^ 328\ 

* Moreover, SaUnanda, at the 
close of hia work-in a fragment of 
it in the Chambers collection (see 
pc/af. (ff the Santh, MSS, J^erl, 


Zib.t p. 234)>— seems to speak of 
hirus^f as living gt? 995). 
How is this contradiction to be ex- 
plained ? See Colebrooke, ii.‘'390 
[341 ed. Cowell. The paseage in 
question probably d,oe8 not refer to 
the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
it is so uncertain that I do not under* 
stand Us real meaning. As, _how^ 
ever, there is mention inunediately 
before of Kali 42db=A.D. 1099, "ex- 

.. . - p 1. *1.3, 4 - 

' I " * "> ■' " " 

» M * !* ■ " 

- . I " 

not refer to Varaha-Mum a au mi, 
but merely to mihirott the auu 1] 

This also agrees with an in- 
scription dated i^ke 1128, and re- 
lating to a grandson of Bhiiskara, 
whoa© Siddhdnta-iiromaigii is hero 
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103 1 (that is, 83 years before Bhdskara’s birth !), nob merely 
mentions him» but places his work — hero called Karana- 
sara — 132 years earlier, namely, in a.d. 899 ; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess ray inability to solve the riddle; so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the of Albi- 
nini is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva.’*’ But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Alhinini’a Bash- 
har, son of Mahdely and author of the Kam'm-sdra, from 
BhMcara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karancf^ 
kuidliala !^'^ — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of- date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albirdni usually represents the Indian hh by i-A 


»lao tnenfcioned in terms of high * Keinaud, it is true, roads Mab^* 
, ’ ■ ■ ■ datfca with instead of tiut 


■ in Sanskrit this is an impossible 
by Miidbava in the KAia-nirpaya, form of name, as it gives no sense, 
and which treats of the years having close of tbo dol^dhyfiya, xiii. 

three intercalary months, the year Ci, as w’oll as of the Kora^a-kutti- 
of this description which fell ^aka- halii, Bbtfsfcai'a calls his father, not 
kdk 974 (a.d, 1052) is placed in the. Mahjfdoya, but Mahe^vara (wbich of 
past $ the year 1 115, on the con- course is in substance identical); 
trary (and also 1256, 1378}, in tho i® likewise so styled by Bhiis- 

futuro.— Bhdskara's LllAvatl (avith- kara’s scholiast Lakslunldhara ; see 
metio) and Vija-ganita (algebra) OataL of the Bevl. Sansk. JifSS., 
bave, it is well known, been trans- PP- ^35, 237.J 
lafced by ' Colebrooke (1817); the This is really the only possible 

former also by Taylor (i8r6), the cut of the dilemma. Either, 
latter by Strachey (i8i8). Tho therefore, we have to think of that 
Qa^iWdyiya has boon translated by elder Bhdskara who was at the 
Roer in the Jov/m.Ai. S. Bengal, ix. head of the commentators of Arya- 
153 AT. (Laasen, J. AK., iv, 849) ; of^ bha^a, and is repeatedly cited by 
the Qoltfdhyiya there is a translation Pyithfidakaav^tniji, who was himself 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Rihl. interior to the author of the ^iro- 
Jnd, 9861-62), To Wilkinson we mapi,” Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 ed. 
also owe an edition of the text of Cowell) j or else under Reinaiid's 


tho Qolddhytiya and GanitAdhydya 
(1842). The Lildvall and Vlja- 
gajjita appeared in 1832, 1834, liko- 
wiee at Calcutta. Bjipd Deva 
trin has also issued a complete edi- 
tion (?) of the Sidd ban ta-iSi roman i 
(Benares, r866). Cf. also Herm. 
Brock bans, Ueher die Algehva dcs 
BkdftkoA'a, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the BcHehte der Kdn, Sachs. Out: dc^' 
W-immch.r pp, 1-45. 


(pp* 33 S» 337 ) ^liQ^e lurks not 
a Bbjisfcara at^ all, but perhaps a 
Pusblmra. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 
and author of a Ka- 
ran s-skra. Can if be that we have 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Albirdni f 



1 

1 
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i { 6 .g.^ h-huj hk^rja, bcdb-hadr = balabhadra), and for the 

[ moat part faitMully preserves the length of the vowels, 

neither of these is here done in the' case of Bashkar, where^ 
5 moreover, the s is changed into $h, 

i Bhdskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 

arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindiis became once 
i more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 

f originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 

of their Moslem rulers, the Hindd's, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
heen.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century,^had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Golehrooke; ii. 513; Beinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
Decame an authority in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of bis sucr- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic 'technical expressions which now appear side hy 
side with the G-reek terms dating from- .the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, etili retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, wliich had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some r ' ' arlier, these Arabic 

works were also ■ ■ ■' ■ * i- 1; language, namely, 

into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages-; and thus it comes tliat in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be' 
pointed out which oegur in Indian works. Such termmi 
tccjmici of Indian astrology at this period arc the follow- 

* iug ; t mzMri 7 jbd Ii ,liu conjunction, mukdpild aLliU ^ 

c/ * t, 

opposition, ictmvi D quartile aspect, tasd^ 

■* Thence ifl oven taken, the name tranfthitions,, ns no Arabic texts on 
for astrology itself in this period, — astrology have been printed, and the 
namely, tcyi/te, >vhich. lexicons are very inoagre in this 

is to be traced to the Persian respect. [Cf. iW Otto Loth’s men- 

. j tonous paper, AhKtndi ah A&irctlog 

=: 'Arabic. ^ ^ * in the ^/orcenfandw/ie 

See /. /St., 11,263 ff. Most. of pp^ 263-309, published in 

these Arabic terms I. know in the ijonour of Fleischer’s iuhilee.] 
meautime only from medieoval Latin 
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^ sextile aspect, toM'C A trine aspect; further, 

hadda fractio, muiallaha ikJcavdla per- 

o 

fectio, ind'iwdra, .tijj deterioraiioj ittlviidla and TnuthaMla 
JLaJ\ and corbiwmtio, {sarapha and mdsar'Cpha 

^ ri , 

cl c' 

and disjvmtio, nakta (for nakla) tram- 

leUio, yamayd congregation mana'd prohibitio, 
kamvdla Jj^ receptio, gairiJcamviUa inrec^ptiOy 

eahama^,^ sors, inthihd and munihalid 1 
tcrminuSn, and several others that cannot yet be cer- 


tainly identified. 

Tile doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the .oarliost 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent 6ven to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in p'ai’ticular, in the literature of the Atharya-Veda, as 
alsj) in the Grihya-Sdtras of the other Vedas;*®® A pro- 
minent place is' also accorded to it in the Sainhitds of 
Varaha-Mihira, hTarada, &c, ; and it has, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate h^ 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — ^the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. _ As the 
religious development of the Hindds progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now,, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as traj 3 ts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their. .notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the- medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales whioh'wwe so popular in the Middle Ages — ^those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Forbunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, 


Of. tny paper, Zwe% Vedische cap, for instance, arc probably to bo 
Textc Uher Omina und Porienta traced to old mythological superoti- 
{r859), containing the Adbhuta- tioua notions of the primitive lodo' 
Brrth&Jtapft and adhyr xUi, of the Germanic time. In the SAma- 
KansHcn- Sutra. VidbAiia-BrAhina^aCof. Burnell, Pref 

'** Some of these, the invisible p, «v.), we havethepursoof Fortu 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Ve'dic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-veda that Occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^'^ The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an XJpaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayvjr- Veda, — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do tho Veda itself, 
immediately from the godst aa the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, first, Atreya, then Agnive^a, 
then Charaka,®®^ then Dhanvantari, a'pd, lastly, his disciple 


naiue, p. 94; aee JAt. Ot SI,, 1874. 
pp. 423, 424.~Magic, further, ettindB 
in a special relation to the eoctarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Yoga 
doctrine. A work of spme extent 
on this subject bears the name of 
Kigdijuna, a name of high renown 
among tbe Buddhists ; eee my Oaial. 
0/ ihe Bed, Samh. MBS,, p. 270. 

See Virgil Grohmann’s paper, 
Medioinieches amdmAthqrm‘ Veda 
mii besonderm Besug auf den Tah 
man in L St., ix. 381 ff. (1865). 
-Sarpa-vidyd (aevpent-soience) is 
mentioned in Satap, Br. xiih, aa a 
separate Veda, with sections enti- 
tled parvan ; may ij. not have treated 
ol medical matters also t At all 
events, in the Aival. Sn, Vizha* 
vidyd. (science of poisons) is directly 
coupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of the VQ.yo-'oidy& (bird- 
science), mentioned in the same 
passage of the 6at. Br., 4 t is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd' 
texts are referred to elsewhere also 
ia the ^at. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
Appear there, like tho Vaxdyaka in 
the Mahdbhitebya, us ranking beside 
the Veda, A VdrttiTca to Pdn. Iv, 
2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in -vidyd ordahhatia ; 
and we might alipost suppose that 


PAjuni himself was acquainted with 
texts oE this description. From 
what PataipjaU states, bosidcs birds 
and serpents, cattle and horses also' 
formed the subject of such works. 
Alf the< special data of this sort in 
the Mahdbhiiahya point to practical 
observations from the life ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history could have 
been developed ; see I. St., xiii., 
459-ij6i. The ihikskain^a sections in 
Uie Abharva-Pari^ishtas are either 
of a ceremonial or astrological-me- 
tsorological purport j while, on the 
other hand, the astrological Sarphitii 
of Variha-Mihira, folf instance, con- 
tAina much that may have been 
directly derived from ■the old vidydi 
and lakshartas. 

In tlie Charaka-Saiphitd Itself 
Bharadvt^ja (Punarvasu) Kapishthala 
heads tho list as the disciple of Indra, 
Of his six disciples — AgniVe^a, Bhe- 
1 s, JatUkan^lLa, PaniAara, Hdrita, 
KshArapdLpl — Agnivefia first com- 
posed his tantra, then the others 
theirs severally, Which they there- 
upon recited to Atreya. To him the 
narration of tho text is expressly 
referred ; for after the opening w'ords 
of each adkvdya (‘ atkdtQ . . . vyd, 
khydaydmay) there uniformly fol- 
lows the phrase, **Hi ha mdha 5 Ao- 
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Su^ruta. The first three names belong, specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajiis, but only to the period of the 
Siitras and the schoolrdevelopment of this Veda-^o^ The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for tha determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D.,.at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albinini (Eeinaud, p. 316), the work of Oharaka, iand, 
according to Ibn Abi U^aibiah, the work of Su^ruta- also, 
were translated, into Aiubic. ^^That Indian medicine had 
in Pdiiini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iii. 3. 108, v.- 2. 129, &e.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gai)^ ‘ ]^dxtakaujapa * (to Pdpini,. 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ' Sau^rutapdrthavas * instanced 
among the last members; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The gav>cu% more” 
over, prove nothing in regard to Pdnini’s time ; and besides, 
it is quite, possible that tjiis particular Siitra may not be 
Panini’s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Maha- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the 'Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not interpreted.®^® DhaUvantari os' named in 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a Jiumaii personage.®*’* In 
the Pahchatantra .two physicians, ^alihotra and Vdtsyd- 

gavdnAtreyai^.** Quite as uniformly, vii.), Kfi^a, SjfrpkTitydtyana, Edakd* 
however; it is stated in a closing yaria, I^islmdtreya. 
verse at the end of each adhydya 'Sauiruta* occurs in the Bhd- 

that the work is a tantra composed shya j. is, however, expressly derived 
by Agniyei^a and rearranged (jprdtf* from' suirut^ not from Sufiruta, 
savjiAcfitff) by Charaka. •' Consequently neither this name nor 

The same thing applies sub- the Kutapa-SauiSruta mentioned in 
stantialiy to the names mentioned another passage has anything to do 
in Oharaka. (see last note)-^Bharad* with the Sui^ruta of medical writers 
vt^a, Agnive^a (HulijfsveiSa !), Ja- see /. jSi.i'.xlii.' 462, 407. For the 
tdkan^a, Panf^ara, Hdrita, And time of tlje author of tlie Vdi ttikas 
amongst the names of the sages who we have the fact of the tlirce hum- 
there ap]3car as the .associates of ours, vdta, pittas Ue&hwan, being 
Bljaradvija, we find, besides those already ranked together, c., p. 462. 
of the old Ilishis, suecial mention, Assuch lieappcarsin the verso 

amongst .others, of A^v.aldyana, Bd- so often mentioned already, which 
dardyai.ia, Kdtydyana, Baijavdpi, &o. specifies him as oj>e of the 'nine 
As medical authorities arc further gems’ at- Vikrama’a court, together 
cited, amongst others (sec the St. with Kdliddsa and Tarilia-Mihitra ; 
Petersburg BLct. Supplement, vol. • see Jyotirvid-dbUarapa, 1 . c, 
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yana whose names arc still cited even m our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned bujt^' although this work was 
translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its ^seases -certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works, will only be possible when theso have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language. J Biit we may even now dis- 


This form of name points us 
to the time of the produQtlOn of the 
SCtiiis, to Vitfsya. [It is found in 
Taitt. Ar., i. 7. 2, as patronymic of 
ft Pflfichnparna.] 

S?ilihoti‘a's specialty is here 
veterinary medicine (liia name itself 
Signlfiea ‘horse’); that of Vt£tBy 4 - 
yana tho ars dmaitdi. Of the for- 
mer’s work there are in London two 
different recensions ; see Dietz, 
Anafectff, Medica, p. 153 (Ko. 63) and 

fe ll^6 (No. 70). According to Sir 
. M. Ifilliot’s £ibi. Index to the Hist, 
of Mnh. Ind.f p. 2,63, a work of the 
kind by this author was translated 
into Arabic in a.d. 1361. The 
Kdma^Satra, also, of Vdlsydyana, 
whioh by Madhusudnna Sarasvatl in 
the iPrasthdna - bheda is expressly 
claasod with Ayxir-Veda, is still ex- 
tant. This work, which, judging 

I . ; ■ ! . •i ;; 

ff., 18 of an extremely interesting 


!* . 

ehya?j, Gopilcdputra, &c. It is also 
cited by Sulmndhu, and ^arphara 
himself is said to have written a 
commentary on it , sec Aufrccht, 
Oataloffus, p. 256ft. 


t This was rightly insisted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
brooke, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove the. ago of Va- 
rdha-Mihira, the circumstance that 
he is mentioned in thePaBchatantra 
(this is the same pussago which is 
also referred to in the Vikraraa- 
Charitra; see Roth, Jonm. Asiat., 
Oct. 1845, p. 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
in his Pref. to the Bjnh. Saipbitil, 
pp. 19, 20, pronounces very decidedly 
against this objection of Bentley's, 
bub wrongly, as it seems to mo; for, 
according to Benfey’s researches, 
the present text of the PaSlchatantra 
is a very late production j cf. pp. 
221, 240, above,] 

According to ^Tumour, Mahfl- 
vaiisUf p. 2^4, npfe, the inedical 
work there named in the text, by the 
Singhalese king .Buddbaddsa (a.d. 
339), entitled Sdrattha-Sarpgalio, is 
still in existence (in Siinskfittoo) in 
Ceylon, and is used by the native 
medical practitioners ; see on this 
Davids in the Transactions of the 
Philol. Socktyy 1875, -pp. 76, 78. 

X The Tibetan Tandjur, according 
to tho accounfs given of it, contains 
a considerable number of medical 
writings, a circumstance not with- 
out importance for their clironology, 
'rhiis, Csoma Korosi in tlie Journ. 
As. Soc. Beyty.f January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Su^ruta's name.* In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Yardha-Mihira.®” “If then” — here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words — “internal grounds sliould render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
bo nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it.”®®^ But in the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist : 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to teU against 
the idea of any such Greek influence. In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Su^ruta,J there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound.§ Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
wedicino, which is put into the 
mouth of ^itkyamuni, and, to all 
appearance, is a translation of Su- 
^ruta or some similar work. 

* To wit, by Vullers and Hessler ; 
by the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Jantis, 
edited by Henschel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called transla- 
tion of Sndnita [1844-50]. 

The Cliaraka - Saiphitd; has 
rather higher pretensions to anti- 
quity ; its prose here and tlicro re- 
minds us of the style of the ^raula- 
Stitras. 

f From his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view in the following number 
ofjanua, ii. 453. I may remark here 
that Wilson’s words, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to his System of 
Hindis Medicine (Calc. 1845), p. 
X7ii., have been utterly misunder- 
stood by Vullers. Wilson fixes “ as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
lecture ” the ninth or tenth century, 
i.e., A.D,, but Vullers takes it to be 
B.o. M [Cf. now Wilson’s WorhSf 
ili. 273, ed. Rost.] 

This is evidently Roth'a opinion 


also (see Z. D. M. f?., xxvi. 441, 
1S72). Here, after expressing 0 
wish that Indian medicine might bo 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, that 
“only a comparison of tho prin- 
.ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enable us to judge of 
tho origin, age, and value of the 
former;” and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of Charafca’s iryunc- 
tions as to the duties of tho physi- 
cian to hia patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the Askicpiads. 

X Hessler, indeed, docs not per- 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight oflf, 

§ With tho single exception per- 
haps of Faushkaldvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to HeuxfXa^irts. [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf, the Kafi^lcrdoXoi) 
by the namo of Bharadvi^'a K.api- 
shthala in the Oharaka-Satp.hi<^, 

1 . , ■ • 

( ■ , , h. ■ . ... 'I: 
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is by Sti^ruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of KdiSi (Benares ) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical Icing Bivodasa Bhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Bhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalifiga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
atithenticity of' the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited as 
la^hv-Atn.,djHkad-AtTi; Atreya, similarly, as drihad- Atrey a, 
rnddha -* Atreya, madhyarm - Atreya, Icanishtha- Atreya ; 
Su^ruta, also as'-uricZc^Zia-Su^ruta ; Vdgbhata, also as vriddha- 
Vagbhata; Harita, also as 'mddAct-Hdrita ; Bhoja, also, as 
vriddha-'Sh.o^di — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the aatronomioal Siddhantas ^ee pp, 
258, 259, and Oolebrooke ii. 391^ 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical worlcs and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com' 
pilations prepared in modern times under the patronage of 
kings and'princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag* 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a' special 


irjBtruction of Bharadvi^ja by Indra. 
Again, Agnive6a ia hinsaelf, iUd., i. 
13 comm., described .as Ohdndrabh^'. 
gin, and so, pfobably (of, ga^a ‘Id- 
Jivddi* to Pd:pinj, iv. i. 45) assool- 
dted ‘ ‘ ■ I one of 

th'o : : ■ ' ■ And 

Iasi . , • : ibid., 

. 12, i?. 6 , an ancient physician, 
idfiktlyaua, probably the Kankah or 
Katka of the Araba (aee Reinaud, 
/Ifffin. fi/y Vlndr, p. 314 fF.)j who ij? 


expressly termed Vdbika.bhisbaj, 
We have alfkdy met with his name 
(p.'Tr^i teacbera 

of : ■ .■ *■. i-: • ■ ■ 

Su^ruta is bimacti said, in the 
introduction, to have been a disciple 
of his. This assertion may, how- 
ever, rest simply on a confusion of 
this Dbanvautari with the fiban- 
vantai'i who ia given as one of the 
‘nine geths' of Vikramn''0 court, 
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proflcioacy,*^ and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 

■ ■ ' P i’- - ni^di ciiial properties of minerals (espeoi- 

and metals), of plants, and animal’ sub- 

■ ■ , ■ ;!■ ■ lemical analysis and decomposition of 

these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
witli groat predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science.®®® On the diseases, &c., of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the -notion,' in itself, a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the conseq^uent very* general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Br. Wise's work, Oommmtary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta in 1845.®^® 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindi! medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the iChalifs of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
works, upon the .subject to be translated.^ How, as Ara- 


See now as to this Wilson, 
WorkHfWh 380 If., ed. Rost. 

Of. .the remarks in note 300 on 
the vid^ds .and the vaidyaJea. 

310 New cd. 1S60 (London), CL 
also two, unfortunately short, papers 
by Wilson On the Medical aiw> Sur- 
gical Science of the I/indus. in vo!, i. 
of ' • ™ ’.-"*■ • 

coli 

vol, iik); Up to the present only 
Su^ruta liaa boon publishod, by 
Madhuaiidana Gupta (Culc. 1835-36, 
new ed, iS6S) and by Jivtinanda 
Vidytlsagara (1873). An edition of 
Charaka has been begun by Qaiigit* 
dhara ICaviri^a (Calc. 1S68-69), 
but unforLnnaloly, being veigliLed 
'iVlth a very prolix commentary by 


the editor, it makes but slow pro- 
gress. (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 
adhy. 5,) It furnished the occasion 
for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 
grapli on Charaka, in which he com- 
municates,'’ a. fdw Ecctiona of .the 
work, Ui. 8 (* blow to become a doc- 
tor') anil i. 29 ('The Bungler') in 
traii-slation. Prom the Bhela-Sarp- 
liitii (see note 301 above), Burnell, 
in his Rtcm. of S. hid. Pal,, p. 94, 
quotes a verso in a way (nnmsly, as 
31. 4) which clearly indicutea that 
ho had access to an entire work of 
this name. 

* See Gildmnoister, Script. Arab 
d&rchuB Indicis, pp. 94-97. [Pliigel, 
following tho Fih'ut al-uMni in i? 
D. M, XU 148 ff., 32^ ff (1857).) 
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hian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians dou^n to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — ^just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter; anif indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sin a), 
Ehazea (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi).* 

Besides Ayur-Veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dhxwwr-mdd, Gdndharm-veda, 
and Artha-idstTa, i.e„ the Art of War, Music, and the Eor- 
mativo Arts or Technical Arts generally; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate respective branches of 
literature dt large,, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Vi^vamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name BharadVdja also occurs.*^^ But of this branch of 
litei'ature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t Still, the Nlti-^astras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
v/ar ; and the Agni-Purdiia, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject.®^* 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindiis, as we may gather from the numerous 
Allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature; 
but its' reduction .to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Paiiini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Royle On tht Antiquity of 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. 

By Madhusadana Sarasvatl in 
the Prastbdna-bheda, L St., i. to, 

21 . 

812 Where Bharadv^ja can appear 
in Buoh a position, lam not at pre- 
Bcnt aware ; perhaps we ought to 
readBhiiradvdja, i,e., Dronat 

t With the exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
classed 1‘ .. 



R^jendra LAIa Mili-a in the Bill, 
Jnd. { 1849-61), with extracts, which, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from the commentary 
entitled ‘ Upjtdhydya . nirapekshd ; ' 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bfibat’Saiphitd of_ Vardha-Mi- 
hira. A work of like title and sub. 
ject was taken to Java by the Hiu* 
dds who emigrated thither, see /. 

iii, 145 i but whether this emi- 
gration actually took place so early 
as the fourth century, as Rdj.^ L, 
M. supposes, is still very questiba- 
able, 

, 81 * See Wilson * On iht Art of 
War* (Works, iv. 200 fl’,}. 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Vedangas — in the Ohhandas and the ^iksha ; 
and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo* 
panishads (the G-arhha), which is, at least, nob altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,^ of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
I^vara, Pavana, Kalindtha,®^^ Narada ; but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


Sae on this /. Si,, viii. 259-272. 
The deaignation of the eeveji notes 
by the initial letters of their namca- 
is also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, ihid., p. 256. 
According to Von Bohlen, Das Mis 
Indkn, ii- 195 (1830), and Benfey, 
Indien, p. 299 (in Enck and Chnher's 
Encr/clopcsdie, vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindds to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European muBiQ by Guido d* 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian sa H ga ma pa dha ni we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (A — Q), 
the scale da re mi fa sa la be ; nee 
Bichardson and Johnson’s Pers, 
Diet, a. V, Dutr-imvifassal, — Does the 
word gatmia, ' gamut,’ Fr, gamiM, 
which has been in use since the time 
of Guido d’Arezzo to express the 
musical scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskrit term grdma 
(Prdkf. ydma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian ori^n of the 
sevfen notes f See Ludwig Geiger’s 

■ . X ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ r L 

is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first of thS twenty -one notes of 
Guido’s scale, and which was 
’'known and in common, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
tury before hja time j ” see Arabros 


Oeschichte der M'lkik, ii. 151 (1864). 

There being already a <5 and a ^ in 
the up|)er ogtave^ it was necessary 


xue ueucHHity lur buis w uub, how* 
ever, so very apparent; but, rather, 
in the selection of this term, and 
again in its direct employment mtho 
sense of ♦musical scale* a remini- 
Eceuce of the Indian word may cri- 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Guido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

sn And this not merely in the 
Sikshd attributed to Ptl^ini, but in 
the whole of the iraots belonging to 
this category j see my Essay on the 
Pratijnd-Sdtra, pp. 107-109; Hang, 
Accent, p. 59. 

* This title is derived fi-om the 
Qandharvas or celestial muaioians. 

This name is also written K.aUi- 
ndtha (ICapila in LasaeUj /. AR., 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir W, Jones, On the Mueicat Modes 
of ike Hindus in As Res,, iii, 329, 
and by Aufrecht, Cataloyus, p. aio^, 
Biihler, however, Catal, of 'MSS, 
from Ouj., iv. 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
inktead of Pavana, we must read 
'Hanumant, son of Pavana.’ Foi 
Bharata, see above, p. 231. 

See the data from the N 4 - 
rada-iikshd in Haug, Ueber des Wesen 
des Ved, Accents, p, 58. Tlie ‘gan- 
dharva Ndrada' is probably origi- 
nally only Cloud personified ; scv 
J, St„ i. 204, 48^, ix. 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works .on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.^^® 

As regards the third* Upaveda, Artha-Sdsim, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas.®^®'" In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.®^® Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
Uniformly represented in purely human shape, frfee from 
tnybhological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 


Btisidea Sfr VV. Jones, I, c,, see 
ako Pafcfceraon ii\ vol. ix. of the Ag. 
Jtea,, Lassen, /. iv. 832, and 
tnoto particularly the special notices 
in Aufrecht’s CataloguSt pp. 199-202. 
6rfrfigodeva, author of the Safigl- 
taratndkara, cites as authorities 
Abhinavagupta, Klrtidhara, Kohala, 
Some^vara ; ho there treats not only 
of music, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, 

On ■ ■. ■ 

Essay, Uel*' 

p. 341 ff. — It is noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin 
of the production of likenesses ’ 
at the close of T^ranithak hist, 
of Buddhism (Sohiefner, p. .278 
ff.) erpressly point to the time 
of A^oka and Nigjirjuria as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- 
ksha -and’Ndga artists: In an ad* 
dress recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25tb Nov. 1875), Schiefner 
communicated from the KAgyur 
some Anecdotes of Indian Artists,’ 


ill which, among other things, special 
reference is made to the Yavanas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen, 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between Kafisa and Krishpa, 
see the data in the Mahdbh^Uhya, /. 
St,f xiii. 354, 489 ; and on likeneasea 
of the gods for sale in Pd^iini's time, 
Goldstucker’a Pdiftni, p. 228 ff, ; /. 
St.j V. 148, xui. 331. 

Through "the recent researches 
of FerguGSon, Cunningham, and Leit- 
ner the question has been raised 
whether- Greek influence was not 
here alsoan importantfaotor. Highly 
remarkable in this regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the sun-god in his car on a 
column at Buddhagayii and a well- 
known figure of Pheebujs Mollo, as 
shown in Plate xxvii. of Cunning- 
ham Survey of India, 
vol. iii, 97 (1873), The same type 
is also exhibited on a coin of toe 
Baotrian king Plato, lately described 
by W. S. W. Vaux in the Rvmum. 
C^roniefe, xv. 1-5 (1875). 
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instrucfcioiia and treatises on the subject : ^ according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes (st'Cupas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that. our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindd edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence is unmistakable.®^^ (See Benfey, Indien, pp. 300- 
3Q5.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


E,g.f also in Vardha-Mihira’a 
Bfihat - SarjihiE^, one cbapter of 
whicli, on the constniofcion of atatuea 
of the goda, is communicated from 
Albirdnl by Reinaud in hia SfSm. 
mrl’Indet p. 419 ff. See tvlao /. St.y 
xiii. 344-346. 

In the fifth vol., which has 
just appeared, of his Archceotopical 
Survey of India, p. 185 ff., Cimnii>g' 
bam diatingulsbes hd Indo-Persian 
atyle, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to t)jo period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indu8(5oo-330), and three Indo-Qre- 
olayi styles, of which the Ionic pre; 
vailed in Tulcshila, the Corinthian in 
Qandhira, and the Doric in Kaah* 
tnlr. Kdjendra L^la Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. i. of his splendid work, The 
Aniiqnitieg of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
Ac, (At p, 25, by the way, my con- 
jecture as to the conijeotion between 
the Asnra Maya, - Turamaya, and 
Ptolemaios, see above, p, 253;,/. 5 i., 
ii, 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form.) Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, we have a distinct snggesiion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fountaiu-nymphs in Plate xvi., No. 
46 ; while the Bayadere in Plata 
xviii., No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvanefivara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), seems to be resting 
her ri^rt hand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and 
might therefore very w«ll be an imi* 
tation- of some representation of 
Venus. fCf. Rdj. IJ. M., p. 59.) 

82 * This does not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexauder-1-an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningham, 1 . tr., iii. 
98. The painful miimteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described in the Yudic sac- 
rificial ritual (of. the iSuiya-Sfltras) 
might lead us to sitppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
rare. But, on the on© band, this 
would take us back to a much earlier, 
time than we are hero speaking of j 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of deacription may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detail was of di*-oot consequence, » 
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treated g_ considerable number of such 

works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to-proceed from the gods themselves, as from Vi^vakar- 
man,^24 ganatkumara, &c. In the Samhitd of Vardha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long, chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the worlang of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences;®®^ 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world- wide celebrity ; and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; oh games of every description, dice* for ex- 


See Lassen, /. AK.^ iv. 877, 
Edm Rtlz’s IUssay on the Architecture 
of the EindAja (1834) ia apecially 
based on the Mdnasara in fifty-eight 
adhyUym, presumably composed in 
S. India (p. 9). Mdyamata (Maya’s 
system, on which see Eij. L, M., 
Notices, ii. 306), Kdiyapa, Vaikhii- 
nasa, and the Sakalftdhikdra asoribed 
to Agaatya, were only secondarily 
consulted. The portion of the Agni- 
Purii^a published iu the Blhl. hid. 
treats, iht. al., of the building of 
houses, temples, &c. The Ratha- 
Stitra and the Vistu-Vidytl are ^ven 
by 6aftkha (Schol. on K^ty;, L i. 
ix) as the special rules for the ratlior 
idra. The word Sitra-dkdra, ‘mea- 
Siu‘ing-line holder,' ‘ builder,’ signi- 
fies at the same time ‘stage-man- 
ager ; and here perhaps we have to 
think of the temporary erections 
that were required for the actors, 
apeetafcora, &c., during the perform- 
<vnce of dramas at the more import- 
atit festivals. In this latter accept- 
ation, indeed, the word might also 
pOBSildy refer to the l^a,\n~Sdircia. 
the observance of which had to be 
rovided for by the SdtT^dhdra t 
ee aboVe, pp. 19S, 199. 

On a Vi^va-karma-prak^^R and 
a Vi 4 vakarmiya- 6 ilpa, see lUjendra 
Ijfda Mitra, Notices of Sansh AlSS.f 
h, 17 143 


330 Tiie of perfumery appears 
to have been, already taught in a 
special Sfitra at the time of the 
Bhdshya j cf. the observations in J. 
St, xiii, 462, on chdndanagandhihaf 
Pdp. It. 2. 65 } perhaps the Sdmastam 
(*ndma idstr'am,* Kaiya^a) Bhdshya 
to Pdgi. iv, 3 . 104, belongs to this 
class also, 

* In 1 . St, i. 10, 1 have translated, 
doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
chaMiJ^hmK^i“hald-idsira (cited in 
the Prasthdna-bheda as part of the 
Artha-Mstra). by ‘treatise on chess/ 
referring the 64 holds to the 64 
squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 

I*,. 1. J, -n.. J 



however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 
chalulishashti-haldgama is expressly 
diatinguiBhed from the Artha- 4 istra, 
— See an enumeration of* the 64 


see now my papers ju me Morms- 
her. der Seri. Acad., 1872, pp, 60 
m, 502 ff. ; 1873,- p. 705 t 1874, 
p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Aift. van der 
Linde’s beautiful work, Oeschichte 
des Sohachspiels (1874, 3 voU,), ' 
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ample ; nay, even on the art of stealing — an art wnich. 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cl 
Wilson, Da^akum., p. 69, on Karnfsuto, and Sindu Theatre, 
i. 63], A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Taudjur, 


^rom Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Oustom, and Beligioua Worship, which are all three com* 
prehended in the term 'Dharma, and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dharnia-Sdstms or Swfiti-^dstras. 
The connection pf these works with the GyihyarSdtraa 
of Vedio literature has already beeu adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
thp growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanioal polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Marm — we en- 
counter tMs Brahmanioal constitution in its full' perfection 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the BrAhmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as -the born representative of Beity melf ; %vhile, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the 6\lara is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. The oiroum* 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Liohhavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regaras the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the ^atapatha-Brahmana, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lichhavis, 
may, perhaps, further ho connected with the fact that, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legends, the Vaideha.s* and esneciallv 



CObk OF UAbfv. 

this licliliayi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of. Vfedio literature appears, 
besides, from ‘ many other special indications j as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature j from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upaniahads^ from the completion of 
the Tuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of Hfe, which are hero 
presented to us. 

' I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-^dstra of Manu and Vedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.’^ The 
same conclusion' seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word * Dharmar^dstra^ itself being 
familiar, t as also from the circumstance that Pataipjali, 
in his Mahdbhdshya on Pdpini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Siitras.®^ Whether remains 
of these connecting-links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful.J Por the domestic relations 
of the Hindiis, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy; &c. — ^it is manifestly in the Gpihya- 
Siitras that wo must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
iSdstrasj and this^ os I have also had frequent occasion 


* Sec Stcnjsler in /. (Si., J. 244ff. with.’ the precepts of Manu. So 
f Yet neither ciroamstance is also, for example, a verse in Ydska'a 
atrictly conclusive, as, considering Nirukti, iii. 4, concerning the dis* 
the peculiar corapoBilion cf the ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, the aeveral passages in qnea* besides, directly appeals to * Mannh 
Uon might perhaps be later addi- Svdyarabhuvah.* This is the first 
lions. time that the latter is mentioned 

See now on this 7 . 8t„ xiil. as a lawgiver. [See also Sdtikh. 
458, 459. Grit., ii. i6 ; Apast., ii. 16, r, 

J All osions to judicial cases arc of cd. Biihler. Oir Vedic phases of 
very rare occurrence within the criminal law, see Burnell, Pref, to 
range of Vedic literature; but where Sdraa-vidhiina-Br., p. xv, j Ztt, C 
vhey do occur, they mpstly agree BL, 1874, p.^23.j 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102, i’43), is tli« explanation of the 
circumstance that most p'f the names current as authors of 
Grihya-Siitras .are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-Sas^ras.^ The ^stihotion, as a commentator '[* re- 
marks, is simply* this, that the 'Onhya-Siitraa coniine 
themselves to the. points of diffCr'enoe.bf the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-fetras embody, the precepts and 
obligations common to all 


* In the case of'Mariu,.too, there 
would seem to have existed a 
Mdnava Gyihya-^iitra as its basis (?), 
and the reference to the great an- 
cestor Mann would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of miiie, expressed with 
diffideuce hero, bhove at pp. 19, 1.03, 
and in I, St.^ i. 69, has since been 
generally' accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full coni&rmation in tho 
, text of the Mdu. Gylbyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
1 have already pointed but one in- 
stance of agreeuiopt in language with 
the Yajus texts, 'in the word ahhini- 
mrvhia>} sea /. SVt.t ii. 209, 210. ]| 

. t -fodi’ka -on the Karma-pradipa 
of K^tydyana. 

In his of A'nc. Sajish. 
ii'fc' (1859), Max Mhllcr gave some 
account of the Dharma-Sdtra of 
Apastamba, which is- extant under 
the title Sdmayjlchdrika-Sdtra. He 
also characterised three of Iho Dhar- 
ma-SfistraB printed" at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, ‘Vishnu, and A^aslshtha) 
as being Dharma-Sdtras of a similar 
kind I expressing himself generally 
to the effect (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dhaiyna-Sdstras wo possess 
are but *‘morc modern texts of 
earlier SUtra-works or Ilula-dbarmaa 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Oharapas.” ^Thc only authority 
cited by him is Stenzler in J: i. 
232, who, however, in his turn, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, {bid, 
PP- 57 » 691 143)- Johantgori, in 
Ills tract, l/eben' das Gesetzhuck des 
Manu (1863), -adopted precisely the 
same view (see, e.p., p. 1 13), Biihlcr, 
finally, tp the Introduction to the 


Digest of JJindu Lgw, edited by 
him, jointly with R. West (vol. j., 
1867), 'furnished for Gm first time 

with meu'e specific information ns 
to these Dharma-Sdtras, which 
connect tlienlselves with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vedic 
Stitva stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise. communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from tli’e four Dhavma- 
*■ ■ ’ " . ■’ ’ that of 

‘ . ■ ibli8he4 

■ ■ ' ■ I ■ ' entire 

Sdtra of Apastamlm, with extracts 
from Haradatta’s commentary and 
an index o.f words {1871). This 
StUra,.in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes io8 and 109)' two 
prainas of the Ap. ^rauta-Sdtra ; 
and a similar remark applies to the 
Sutra of Baudlniyana. According 
to Biihler’a exposition, to the five 
Sdtras just named have to bo added 
thesmaU textsof this class, consist- 
ing of prose and verso intermingled, 
which are .ascribed to Guanas, Ka- 
6yapa, and Budha; and, perhaps, also 
the Srapitis of HdrUa and ^afikha. 
All the other existing Smrltis, on 
the contrary, bear a nioro’ modern 
character, and ai‘G either (i) metri- 
cal reductions of ancient Dharma- 
Sdtraa, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Mahu and 
Y{(jnavalkya, as well as the Smpitis 
of Njirada, Pardi^ara, Eyibuspati, 
Saipvarta), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Dhanna-f^dsLras,-— 
or (3) metrical versions of the Gpihy a- 

i . . 

of liuhlcr and West’s work ha^ i>eon 
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Dl/A^iJktA-SASTJ^AS : COD£ OP MANU, 2^9 

As regards the existing text of Manu, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even. at 
the period to which the later portions of the Malid- 
Bharata belong. For althoagh Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the te3^ as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as' often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also, occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bhdrata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read mrbatm, in our text,* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit- of citing from memory), still- the fact -lihat our 
text attained its present shape only ^ter having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast,- is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we haVe, further, not- only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of 160,000 ^oJcas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 ^loJcasI ; — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of the text — ^but also the ^ecisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddha- 
Manu and a iAan-Manu are directly (j^uoted,! and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of .these com-’ 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text 'of Mauu received its 
present shape, there is little doubt that its contents, 


utllleed critically, in its legal bear* + Onr. present text oontainfl only 
ing, by Aurel Mayr, in fais work, Das 2684 U6J:a8. 
inditehe ErlrecU (Vienna, 1873) ; $ Sen Stehzler, 1 . <?., p, 235. 

eco on ii Lit. 0 1874, p. 

340 ff. ! ■ 

* See Holtzmann, t/eier den ' 

pirieohiscJien Ursp'uny des induchen . : ■ "j " 

Thicrlreisest p. 14. [As to Manu'a rests in groat part .upon his further 
position in Vardha-Mihira, seoKem, assumption (p. 7^) that the Brdh- 
Pref. to Bfih. Sanih., pp. 42, 43, mnpas, tipaniahads, &o 4 known 
and on a Pdli edition of Manu, to us are all of later date— an 
Rost in /. 5 ^., i, 315 ff.l assumption which ia ;eadereli in 
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compared with those of the other Dharma-^astras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, .it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition* at the head -of 
this class of literature, The number of these other 
Dharma-^atras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and ifi- raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu^ madhycma^ hfiliat, 
lyriddha.^^"^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will he possible, t in partiotilar, to 
characterise them according *to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up'the- substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Mann these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up^, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code 'of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each. book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

^ With regard to the code- of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — ^the only one of these works which, with Mann, is 
as yet generally accessible^ — ^its posteriority to Mann folt 
lows plainly enough, nob only from this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance $ that 


the highest degree doubtful by the 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- 
ment with Muller and myself, open 
the" probable origin of the work 
from a Gpihya-S-dtra of the M^nj^va 
school of the Black Yajus, as \vcl,l 
a^.,'upon. the, various rodactiong ft 
baa und'isrgone, and' the reIation..bf 
the -'work itself and the various 
aohools the Yajus to Buddhisra 
(ppi II2, 113) j see 1. Str.^ ii. 278, 

Which those Hindis who emi- 
grataff to Java also took with them, 
'■sao ■Bfi.hler, 1 . <?., p. 13 ff., eiiu- 
mpyatos 78 Smritis and 36 different 
redactions of individual Sm^Uis, — 
in'll), a total of 114^ such texts.' To 


these, however wo have still to add, 
for exam pie,*' from his Catalogua oj 
MSS,, from, QujartU, vol. iii., tho 
Sraritig of Kokila, Gobhila, Silryd' 
runa, lag%u- and widd/ta-Pavd4ara, 
ZapAw-B|*ihaspati, iagjm • i^aunaka ; 
Nvhile to 'the colleciivo titles pur- 
posely omitted bv him from his 
list — Chaturvin^ati, Shattrih^at (ex- 
tracts from 24 and 36 Smritiaj, and 
Sjiptarshi—WG have probably to add, 
from the same source, the Shada^lU 
and Shannavali ? The Aruna-Smriti 
ip. also specified in the Qaial, Sana. 
MSS,, iV. W. Prov,, 1874, p. 122. 

t 'Siloe Stenzler, 1. c., p. 236. 

$ See'S tonal cr in'theiPrcf. to his 
odition of Ytyuavalkya, pp, ix,-z}. 
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it teaches the worship of Gane^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not^ occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,®^® are here 
unmistakable.^®^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we mote in Ydjnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century a.d., seeing that the word nCinalza 
occurs .in it to denote * coin/ and this term, according to 
Wilson^s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
v/ho reigned until a.d. 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages .from it are found 'in in- 
scriptions of the tenth centux}'’ in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni» 
Purdija;. whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be , determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as h'iJiad- 
Ydjnavalkya, the other as w^£f£^/ja-Ydjnavalkya (see also 
Colebrooke, i. 103), As to its relation to the remaining 


If 'by the pravrajitds in viii. 
363, Buddhist 07 'ahmachdr{^i 8 bo 
real ly meant, as asserted by KuUdlca, 
then this particular precept — whicli 
puts the violation of their pci-sons 
on the same footing with violence 
done to “other public women," and 
panishes the offence with a small 


was composed at a time when the 
Buddhilt nuns had already really 
deteriorated; cf. the remarka in n 
similar instance in' regard to Pdnini, 
J. SLt V. 141, ' , 

Of- Johlintgen, pp. 112, 113. 

* See above, p. 205: tlio uanie ap- 

f dies also to the Vyiddha'Onntaiua 
aW'book. [According to Jacobi, 


De Astrdlog'icB Indices Oi'lffinibus, p. 
14, the statement i^n Ydinavalkya, 
i- 80, that coitus must take place 
*susthe indaii* rests upon an ac* 
quaintanca with the Greek astro- 
logical doctrine of the * twelve 
houses* (and, in fact, this is the 
sense in which the MitAkshard under- 
stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
opinion, Ydjnavalkya cannot bo 
placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. This interpreta- 
tion, howf'ver, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, as svstJict might 
equally well refer tp one of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
from an early period were re- 
gai'ded as auspicious for procreal-iou 
ami birth; see Lit. C. BL, 1873, 
P* 7870 
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codes, Stenzier, from tlie preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them,®®® and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Mann.* 

But in addition to the Dharma-Sdstraa, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with liaw, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — ^the Mahd-Bhdrata, as well as the 
, Bdmayana — as belonging to this branch of literatnre, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Mahd-Bhdrata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the nnlitary class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Mti-^dstras and (apparentl;^^) in the Dhanur- 
Veda; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindd 
law are there discussed' aijd expounded. The Purdnas, on 
the contraryj chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows,, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the TTpapuranas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there dias further grown 
jup a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the' different views of the authors of the Dharma-^dstras. 
In particular, extensive compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac^ 


'Miuller has, it is fcrrto, claimed 
^ee above, note 327) for the Dliarma- 
Sdstras of Visbrm,. Gautama, and 
Va^lsh^ha the character of Dharma- 
Steas ; and Eiihler (pp.’xxi.-xxv.) 
expressly adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to U^anaa, IKa^yapa, 
and Budha, and also, though with 
a reservation, those of Hiirita and 
Safiikha (VaiSiahtha belongs pro> 
bably to tlxe Drjthyjiyana school of 
the Sama-'Veda, see pp. 79, 85 
—the Voda with which Gautama 
i« likewise associated). Still, iu 


Biihler’a opinion (p. xxvii.), Maim 
and Ytljuavalkya, althou|n[h only 
‘^versifications of older Sdtras,” may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Slitra works 
Avhioh hayo come down to Our 
times." 

* This, to bo sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dliarma-.Silstra authoi’s .are ehu* 
merated (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
'kya himsMf) : these two verses are 
perhaps a ■later addition (f). 
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fcical want of a sufficient legal code.®^^ The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akhar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangir and SMh Jehanf — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — were great patrons of Hindd literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; hut we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.®®^ 


Sco Colubj*ooke*s account ol verse from unotber Dbarma-.^^stra : 
these in his two prefaces to the “ Yindhyasya dakshir.^ bkdge yatra 
Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the Ooddvari sthitd \ tatra vedd^ cha ya- 
Two Trcatiaeaon the Jtlindu^Law of jndi cha bhavishyanti kalctu yugt.'*\\ 
Jnheritdnce (iSio), now in Cowell’s “ In the Kali age the Vedas and 
edition of the Misc. JSss., i. 461 ff. ; sacrifioes will have their home to 
also Buhlet’a Jntroductwn» c.» P« the south of the Vindhya, in the 
iii. ff. region where flows the Godavari.'* 

* This fmdfl expression, c.g.f in Similar expressions occur in the 
thefollowhigiZoitaof Vydsa: Law-book of Atri and in the Jagan- 

jivdipte Ui kalau kdU Vindliyddrer niohana. 

ultare /'■'.* ' f As well as the latter’s son, Dfira 

hild Shakoh. ^ 

“In me Kaii age, the Brahmans Cf. C. P. Koppen’s excellent 

dwelling novLh of the Vindhya are work, Die lieligion dea Buddha 
■ deprived of tjjo, sacrifice and averse (1857, 1859, 2 vols.).^,.^ 
from ^jFOtih-^dstva : " and in this , 
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Of the original signification of the word hvddha, ‘ awak- 
ened* (so. from error), " enlightened/ as a complimentary 
title given to isages in general,* I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167), I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the 'Sdmkhya, and that it only graduaUy grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has, itself preserved in individual traits a- remini- 
scence of thif origin of Buddha*s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and’ dependence upon the Samkhya philosophy.®^'* 
Thus it describes Buddha as- horn at Kapila-Vastu, * the 
abode of .Kapila/ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Saipkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Mayd-d^vi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have, an unmistakable reference to the Mdya of 
the Saipkhya.®®®* Further, it makes Buddha, in his. prior 
birth among the gods, beat the name ^vetaketu — a name 
which, in the Satapatha-Brdhmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kdpya Patarpchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected.' And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Pancha^ikha, one of the.rriain propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longingtothe teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedio 


^ Thejpame hhagavant, whicli is 
also applied tp Buddha in parlicular, 
is likewise a general title of honour, 
still preserved among the Brahmans 
to desi^ate Rishis of eveiy kind, 
and is bestowed very specially on 
Vish^iu or Kfish?ja; while in the 
■contracted form^'&Aamn^, it actually 
snpplie.a the. place of the pronoun of 
the second person [/, ii. 231, 

SSh 352 ]^ 

t See/.iS'^.,!, 
pp; 

of aucieut sages at 


■**. 

’*?> 43St 436, aud above, 


expression which the modern editor 
interprets, Bauddhavi^esha-Qaii- 
tama-vyivrittave • But in truth 


there might perhaps actually be here 
an early complimentary allusion to 
Buddha! A “Pfirikshir (!) bhikshur 
Atreya\j ” is named shortly after. 

Mdyi, however, belongs not 
to the Siirpkhy*, but specially to 
the VedtCnta doctrine. 

Can the legend in the MahiS- 
Bhdrata, xxi. 2056, have any connec* 
tion herewith—to the effect that 
Svetaketu was diso-v\med by bis fa- 
thor Uddfilaka because of his being 
“ mithyd viprdn upachamn ” ?— -Tiio 
name Svetaketu further occurs 
among the prior births of Buddha, 
No. 370 in Westergaard’s Catalogus, 
p. 40 j but amongst those '539 
jalahas pretty nearly everything ap. 
pears to be mentioned I 
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literaturfe, but only in its third or Sdtra stage, Katya- 
yana, Kafcyayanlputra, ICaundiiiya, Aguivesya, Majtraya- 
iiiputra, Vabsiputra,’* Paushkarasadi j but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahmana period are found iu 
these legends.^^ This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and distriet to which 
we have to allot the datapath a-Brahmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the ^dkyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
J^akdyanins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
^atapatha-Brahmana, and also with the ^akayanyas of the 
Maitrdyand-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 137).®^® • Among the Kosala- Vide has 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence li^on alms as Pravi’ajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajriavalkya and their king 
Janaka; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- ■ 
vopaiiishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* To these names 111 -puira, which 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend aud 
the vnti^a of the ^atapatha>Brdh< 
maoo;' belouga also, in the former, 
tho name ^iripufcra, ^drikdputra. , 

• 387; xjniegg Buddha’s preceptor 
have something to do 
with the Avalhi Saujita of the Ait. 
]Br.,vii. 22 (?)* The special conolusiou 
tO:be based upon these narae-syU- 
chrunisms is that the advent of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as oontempor- 
aiioouB with the latest ofiseta of the 
Brdhmai^a literature, t.s., with tho 
Xranyakas and older’ Sdtras ; 1 . 
iii, 158 fF. 

+ See Csoma Korosi, Journ. As* 
Aug. 1833 i 


Ariana Antiq,^ p. 212 : “The truth 
of the legend may be questioned, 
but it not impi'obably intimates 
some connection with the ^okaa or 
Indo-Scythians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactria,” The legend 
may possibly have been invented in 
the. time of Kanerki, one of these 
Sake kmgs, with a view to flatter 
him for the zeal he displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

So, too, Johhntgen, Ueber dag 
Gcsttzbuch des Manu, p. 112, refers 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Milnavaa, from 
which it sprang. 
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dha to ii period exactly coinoidont with that of Jtanaka, and 
consequently of rajnavallcya also ; for it specilies a king 
AjataiSatru as a eontemporary of Buddha, and prince 
of this name appears in the Yyihad-Ai’apyaka and the 
kauahltaki-Upanishad as thie contemporary and rival of 
Janaka.^® The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, notliing' ana- 
logous to them in th^works just mentioned ;• the Ajatadatru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kausmtaki- 
Upanishad appears, as the sovereign ot the Ka^is. (The 
name Ajata^atru occurs elsewhere also, e.y., as a title. 
Of Yudhishthira.) ' Still, there is the further circumstance 
that, in the fifth’ of the ^tapatha-Bidlimana, Bhad- 
rasena,. the son of Ajdta^atiu, is cursed by AruiiLi, the 
contemporary of Jahia- and Ydjnavalkya (see Z ! 
213); and, as the. Buddhists lil^ewise cite a Bhadrasena— 
at deast, as the sixth successor of Ajdta^atru — we idigh^ 
almost he tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
riiay have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions of this Bhadrasena. Kotbing more 
precise can at present be made out ; and it is possible that 
the two Ajata^atrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as maybe the. case also 
with the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyalca and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — ^It is, at 

any rat' h that in these legends the name 

of the K\ ■ I' ■ . . ■ ) longer occurs, either as a com- 

pound or separately whilst the P 4 n<}avaa .are placed in 
Buddha’s time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by maraiidihg and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps, never completely 


339 ilighly noteworthy also is the mentioned by the ' Southern JSud« 
peduliar agreacuanfc between Bud- dUists: see /. 
dliiat legends and those of: the * The alltiaion to the five 
Vrihad'Arai^yalca in regard, to the in the dntrpduotioii of the Laliti- 
fiix teachers whom AWta^atru and Viatava (Foucaux, p. 26]| is probaToly, 
'Janaka had before they were in- with the whole passage iu‘ which 
Btruotedby Buddha and Yiljnavalkya it occurs, im interpolation, being 
respectively} sec /. iii. 155, totally irreconcilable with the other 
* 57 ' roferoncost.othe Ptfn^avfls contained 

3.J0 . Kurus are repo,ated)'y in the Work, 
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brahmamsed; so thafc the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhaa in the Atharva-Samhitd, (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth hook of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. m, 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anbi-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sima-Siitras> on the contrary (see p. 
are only to he explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha's age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counts are found, ranging from B.C. 242.2 to B.o. 546 ; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B.c. 544 
or 543'. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as. well as .the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanisbka, Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha's death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this ICanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, L AK.^ 
ii. 4r2, 41 3), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year B.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Kaja-taramginl, 
was contemporaneous with ‘Kauishka — 4.00 years after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event. * NothingTike 


And on another occasion, in 
tho Baudhd}'ana<- Siitra also; see 
note 126. 

* For other points of contact in 
the later Vedic literature, see pp. 
129, 138' [98, 99, iS'f]. Lasaeu has 
Irawn attention, in /, A/Co'h 79. 


to the Buddhistio names of the 
EDouhtaius about Rdjag|iha, the 
capital of Magadha, fouud in Mab 4 « 
Bhifi-ata, ii. 799. 

t Which is met with bo -early aa 
tho sevouth century Ah.ii,. in Hinan 
ThBang. 
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positive certainty, thereforo, is for the present attain* 
able.^^^ A priori, however, it seems probable that the 
cotiucil which was held in tlie reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and hot so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that theNo!rthern Buddhists, who 

" Scriptures complete, preserved more 

■■ . regarding the circumstances of the 

time of their redaction — and ■'! .0 regarding 

the date of Nagdrjuna — than , ; ' , - ■ ■ ; Buddhists, 

to whom this redaction is unlaipwn, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as b.o. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.O. ?o- (Lassen, I. AIC.y ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 
the ohly.bne the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present he proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like -'^e other Southern eras, begins in B.a. 544. 'Hero 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.D. ; since the Dfpavahsa, a history of Ceylon in 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally i.t becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, wo strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son,, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly tjiings, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and. thereafter to the instruction of hia ^ fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and ho good deed 
without reward. Prom this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of 'transmigration, he can only* 


Nor havo the auhsequent dis- 
ousaions of thia topfc by Max Miillev 
(1859), Mist., A. S. L., p. 264 ff., by 
Westergaard {i860), XJ&h&r Buddha's 
Tode^ahr (Brealau, 1862), and by 
Kern, Ovo* dsJaavidling dc^' Zuxdtl. 
UudIhiHcn (1874), bo far yieJdod 


any definite result j of. my J. Btr,, 
ii. 216 ; Lit, G. BL, 1S74, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so succinct a form: it rosuUs, how* 
ever, as the sura and substance oi 
the various legends, 
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escape * by directing his tcmards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only;, whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth.” This teaching contains, in 
itselfj absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un,^ 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
.wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people, t and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining ita 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o' 
rewards and punishments for prior actions' — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according tO' 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the- 
community itself the social distinctions that birth eii-. 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
liis doctrine: the'^ oppressed- all turned to him as their- 
redeemer,^ If by. this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so- not less by declax- 


*-See Schmidt, JDsanglun der 
t^^eiae und der Tlior, Pref., p. 
xxxiii. ff. 

t See Lassen, 1 . AE., ii 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Introd. d VJIistoire 
ilu Buddhisme pp. 15 v 

212. 

Under these circumstances, it 

is indeed r . 1 •*< »«f 

have been * ; ‘ , 

dhism fror ■ . . ■ ■ , - 

bers and innuenco 01 tne jiranman 
caste do not alone completely ac- 
count for the fact ; for, in propor- 
lion to the whole people, the Brali- 
jnaiJS were after all only a very small 


minority. My idea is tliat the strict, 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in tbe long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple.. 
The Brahmans knew how to turn 
both circumstances to the best ad- 
vantage. Kfisb^ia- worship, as they 
organised it, offered far more satis- 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people ; while the various cults of 
the ^aktia, or female deities, moat 
likely all date fi-om a time shortly 
preceding tbe expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists from India, 
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ing sacrificial worship — the performance of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be -.utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, pii iiie contrary, to he the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did- so, further, 
by the 'fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
Opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
•enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the- validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new ; till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites j 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Immediately after Buddha^s -dd^dh .there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a ’ council of. his . disciples in 
Magadha’ at which the JBuddhist ‘sacred ’scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (Pitalcas), 
the first of , which — the — comprises utterances 

and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; wliile the Vi'iia'^a embraces rules of discipline, and 
the AhJiidJiarTm, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, but a hundred and of the 

KortWn Buddloists, a second 'I . ' ■ ; Patali- 

putra for the- puipose, of doing away witn errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With' regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud* 
dliists are at issue. (Lasseu, /. AK,, il 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of . the 
reign of A^oka, a year whicli we have to identify with ’ 3 . 0 . 
246 — ^which, however, is utterly at vari’ance with the 
equally traditional asseiijicn that it took place 2 18. years 
after Buddlia’s death, i.e., in B.o. 326. At this council the 
precepts of the. law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha.. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha's death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


» Tliia name alone might suggest the 3<itra, not in the 'Brihranna, 
^hat Buddha himself floijrished in period. 
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of the Turushka (&ka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on nnmisinatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A..D. 40. The sacred -scriptures of the Northemr'Bnd- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepdl,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
JCdgyuT^ and consisting of one hundred volumes ; t as well 
as, partially at least, in Cl''’"* ''.f 7 \- and 

0^1 er translations. The ■ . ■, ' ■■.■. Bud- 

dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that- one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of A^oka 
in the year B.o. 245), they were bTou'ght by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


* By the British Kesident there, 
B. H. Hodgson, who presented MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Baris. The 
Buris collection -was further enriched 
in 1 837 with copies which the SocUU 
Asiaiiqtie caused to be made through 
Hodgson's agency. This led Bur- 
nouf to write his groat work, Intro- 
duction d VHistoive du Buddhisme 
Indie% Paris, 1844 [followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi/ see I. Bt., iii. 
J35 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
.lud the (Juiversity Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also in possession of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by Cowell and Eggeling, of 
the Hodgson collection of Buddhist 
Sanskvit MSS, iu the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared,] 

f Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information waa supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoraa Kdrosi, the 
Anquetil du Perron of this century, 

and who l>y his Tibetan grammar 
'nd dictionary has conquered this 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
Ktfgyur have already been edited 
and translated : the Bsanjlun in St. 
Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 
i?^ya Cher Bol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 
iu Paris by FouCaux, [Since then 
L. peer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by his 
Teates tirSs du Kandjour ( 1 864-7 1 , 1 1 
parts); also Schiefner, e-g., by his 
editions of the Yimala-firainoUara- 
ratnamdld (1858)— the Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also J. Sir.^ i. 210 H) — 
and of the Bharaice Besponsa (1875). 
Schiefner has further j'nst issued a 
translation from the Kdgyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under tlie 
title, Mahdkdiydyana md KSnig 
Tsclianda Pradjoia. The ninth of 
these stories contains (see p. vii. 26 
ff.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso- 
pher’s Ride,’ which here, as in the 
Pafichataiitra (iv. 6), is related of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p. 
66) and in our own mediseval version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Smghalese.®^^ Not until some 165 yeara 
later (“i!®., in B.o. 80) were they consignetl to writing hi 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission onJy.^ After a further period of 50a 
years (namely, between A.i>. 410 ^and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen,. 
I, AlCt ii. 435), in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subseq^uently made.* As to tlxe relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
heyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts Vinaya^ Alhidjiarrm), 

In extent they can hardly compare with the latter, nor 
even, according to the foregoing expo 3 itian,t in authen- 
ticity,®^ Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


It waa not the Pdli text itself, 
but only the oral commentary {attJia- 
iafAct) belonging to it, whioli waa 
‘ « I ■• • • o- ’ ' (Seethe 

' least it is 

the Mah^U 

vaftsa. For the rest, it is exfei’emely 
rloubtful how much of the pi'eaent 
Tipifcaka may have actually been ih 
existence then. For if we compare 
the statements contained in the 
Bhabra missive — addressed by king 
Piyadrtsi to the synod of Magadha, 
which waa then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of schisms that had 
sprung up — ^relative to the sacred 
texts {dluimmarpalijydydiii) as they 
then Btood, a mighty difference be- 
comes apparent i See Bur'nouf, 
Zotits, p. 724 ff. ; I. St, iii. 172 ff. 

See MalidvaAsa, chap, xxxiii. 
p. 2oy ; Tumour, Prefact, p. xxix. ; 
Muir, Oriff. Sansh. Texts, ii. 69, 70 
(57*) j /. St.,' V. 26. 

* That is to say, translated back 
again(?) ,'for this sacred lauguagemust 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Not the texts them- 
selves, only their»interpretation (at- 
iJiahatM) was Aow rendered back 
again into Piili, pamely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, , 1^ *■ : 

resided c ■ . 


The extent of the Pdli Tipi(;ali:a 
is also very considerable; see the 
accounts in Hardy's Faatem Mona- 
chisn, pp. 1 67-1 70. On the ear- 
liest ’mention of the namo Tipitaka 
in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddha* 
ghosha at Kanheri (in the Journ. 
Bombay Br, R. A. S., v. 14), see /. 
St., V.- 26. 

•f If indeed the case be as here 
represented! 1 can in the mean- 
while only report. [Unfortnnfi.toly, 
I had trusted to Lassen’s Account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. xxix. XXX.) } the true state- 
of the case, (see the preceding notes) 
I have set forth in i. St., iii. 254.] 
The question which of the two 
redactions, that of the 'Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been warmly 
debated by Tumour 'and Hodgson. 
(The latter’s articles on the subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
Lit. and Rel. of Ney^al and Tibet, 
1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
the question in his Zo^ua de la Bonne 
Loi, p. 862 ff., and has decided, in 
principle no doubt rightly, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here L iii, 176 ff., where certain 
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Tjeen imparted regarding their contents, &c * Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and' pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the ^owth of the Buddliist faith 
generally, a Pdli historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early pm’iod,®*®* one of the most 
important works of which — the Mahavafisa of Mahdnamg,, 
composed towards A.D, 480 — ^has already been published,' 
.both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against soine Hardy, Eastern Monacki&m, an AC' 
of his nssumptiouB, as also specially count of the Origin^ Laws, die., of the 
with regard to Buddhaghosha’s Order of Hcndicante founded by Go* 
highly significant part in the shap- iama Buddha, London, 1850, 444 pp- 
ing of the Pdli Tipi^aka. Kerb has The author was twenty years a Wes- 
recontly, in his Essay Over de Jaar~ leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 
idling der zuidelijke JBuddhi3ien,gon& pears to have employed this time to 
far beyond those objections of mine ; excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
Lut, as it seems to me, ho goes fur- lowed in' 1853 by his Manual of 
Ihor than the case requites ; see Lit. Buddhism, also a very valuable wort. 
O. Bl., 1874, p, 719. At any rate, . — The study of Pdli and its litera- 
even fully acknowledging the part ture has re centlyfcakep a great spring, 
>>elonging to Buddliaghosha, it ap- particularly through the labours of 
pears to mo now that the claim of V, Faujsbbll ‘ r ■ 

the Pdli Tipi^aka to superior origi- Five Jdtdka\ • ■ 

nality isl, after all, far stronger than taka, 1871 ; . ■ ^ , 

that of the Saitekfit texts of -the Jdtaha,togttiter with its Commentary, 
Northern Buddhists, from which, as Pfc. i.. 1875), James de Alwis [Intro- 
f ■’ ’ Jai- ' ’ 


1 ' : . its 

advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity and brevity. Gf. also S. Beal’s 
very pertinent observations in the 
Ind. Aniiq., iv. go. 

* The most authentic information 
as yet is to be found in the Intro- 
duction to G. Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahdvafisa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, in Wesbet'gaard’s Oataloguo 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS. 
(1846, Havniao), wbifch comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pdli works, 
purchased by the celebrated Rask 
in Ceylon. Clough’s writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : also Spiegel’s Anccdoia 
Palica. Exceedingly copious infer* 
matiou regarding- Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a wbrk that 
has ^jtist reached me, by R. Spence 


these Pdli-suttas in his Textes tir 6 s 

• . “), Job. Mi- 

aud y\iUo- 

dmja, 1869 ; Grammaive Palie, 1S74, 
Russian edition 1872), E, Kuhn 
' T ■ ■ «' 

-Gram- 


mmairc 

hildf-Ts 



*,ionary 
IS), M. 
1874); 

grnm- 

-858, 


■ ' ■ . ■ ^ like- 

wise found its historians. Tlie 
Tibetan Tdrandtha- (see note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bhataghali 
Indradatta, Kshemendrabhadra,. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of thd Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, in. the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from tli’e two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case^ Subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is d imptohable — nor is it indeed directly 

alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kagyiir were already.in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kdgyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed ufter a prolonged 
and gradual growth * From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious wje ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is stifi more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date, from the first and second 
councils,®^^ still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only question- 

able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since wo 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B.o. 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of 'the third council under Kanishlca may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thus early, into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha’s death.' Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was- then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 


* According to Csoma Korosi, the Bhabra missive aa to the dkainma* 
Tibefcan translations date from the paliydyAni aa they then stood render 
Boventh to the thirteenth centuries, such a supposition extremely doubt- 
principally from the ninth. ful here, just aa in the case of the 

3 ^^ The data contained in the Pjili Tipi^alca (sea note 343). 
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lost sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
,V * that the first council of his disciples 
• . , . vvas doubtless conducted in the dialect 

of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one. which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha.f Mahendra, who converted Cey^ 
Ion in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Hagadhi language, afterwards" called 
Pali : X this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.^^^ At the last council, on the contrary, 
which fails some 300 years later, and at which the existing, 
scriptures of the Korthern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Rjija^iha). 

■f In the new capital (Pa^aliputra). 

4 : Thai:. Pdli could have been de- 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanakpit is altogether inconceivable. 

348 edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. , One of these, that of’ 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Ardhamdgadld of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Mdgadhi by the Prd,krit grammari- 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
is composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgadhi (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see I. jSiJ.,iii. 1 80, and 
niy Essay on the Bhagavati of the- 
Jainas, i.: 396. But then, on the- 
other hand, this dialect displays a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Prf.li, tho language which has come 


down to us officially under the name 
of Mdgadhi, and which preseuta 
special features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, -which is em- 
ployed in the insciiptions of Girnar. 


literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
policy, having reference to the sig- 
nificance of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism, Weater- 
gaardeveu surmisef-l Uehrvden^testm 
Zeitrmm der indisc^n Geachichte, p. 
8^ n., 1S62) that Prtli is identical 
with the dialect of Pjjayini, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
{JBtUrUffe zur Pdli-Grammatilt, p, 7, 
1S75) adopts this opinion* But 
Pisohel {Jenaer Lit, Zeit,, 1875, P* 
31(5) and Childers (PdU JDict, Pre 
face. p. via.) pronounce against it. 
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been compiled, tbe language employed fOr this purpose 
was not Md;gadM, but Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
The Treason of this lies, simply in the locality. Por this 
•concluding council was not Held in .Magadha^ 'nor even in 
.Hindustan at all, whose- rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, but in Kashmir, a district 
wMch — ^partly no doubt in consequence of itsbcmg peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes * but partly also (see pp. .26,. 
45, 1 78) because, like the Korth-Wesfc of India generally, 
•it has’ to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
■Indian grommar^had preserved its language purer- than 
those Aryans had .been able to do who, had emigrated to 
Indi% and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those priests, ;i* therefore, who here undertook the compda' 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if' not. accomplished grammarians^ yet in all ■ probability 
.sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write- 
passable. •&nskrifc.J 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth,®*® it is Ip the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 


* The Greeks and .ScyfchianB were 
both too scanty in numbers, and too 
(Short a time in cloSe contact with 
the'.natives, to exercise any influence 
in the way of modifying ..the laft- 
.guage. 

t And it was evidently priests, 
.edneated men therefore, who formed 
the third council. In the first two, 
laymen may have, taken part, but 
the Buddhistic Merarcl^ had bad 
time to develop -sufficiently in the 
interval, 

t Bumouf thinksdHferentlyjilrai/ 
dn Buddk^i pp. 105, 106, as- also 
Xassen, L AK.^ ii. 9, 49i'“493' [but 
-see L iii, 139, I79 ff.]. 

Beside the two branches of 
■Buddhistic literature discussed in 
the foregoing pages — the Pili' texts 
of the Southern and the ^Sanskrit 
texts of the Northern Buddhists — 
there stands a third group, occupy 
ing, fro-m its original constitution, 
a fond of intermediate place between 
-the other two — namely, the Ardha- 
inigadhi texts of the Jainas. The 
fleet of the Jainaa is in all probability 


to he regarded as one of fcb'e Bohie* 
ma’tio sects that branched off from 
Buddbiata in the first oontvjriea of 
its existence. The legendai-y n<ar- 
ratives of the personal activity of 
its founder, Mabdvtra, not only re- 
fer ib exclusively to the same dis- 
trict which Buddhism also recognises 
aa its holy land, but they, moreovor, 
display so close an affinity to the 
accounts of Buddha’s tniniatry that 
we cannot but racoguise in the t-v^’o 
groups of narratives merely varying 
forms of_ common remimscencea. 
Another indication that the Jaina 
sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
dhis-m — although byaomo it has even 
been regarded as of pre>Euddhistic 
origin — is afforded by the circutn- 
8tancs,atcongal others, that its sacred 
texts are styled, not Sitlrm, but 
AfigaSf and consequently, jn contra- 
distinction to,, the oldest Buddhist 
texts, which date from the Yedic 
Sitira period, fjelong father to the 
A^qa stage, that is to say, to the 
period when the Ailgaa or Veddfigaa, 
works posterior to the Vedic Siltraa, 
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the data yielded hy a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council hy an interval of four, 
or, if we accept tlie Southern chronology, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more* 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to he critically sifted out, can only he used with extreme 
caution • and ori the’ data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which tliey received 
them present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

were produced, But_ there is a .which is said to have been composed 
further circumstance which is quite by Bhadrabdhusvdmin', author of 
conclusive as tb this point — namely, the Kalpa-Shtra, a work seemingly 
that the language 'in wMoh these written in the ‘seventh century, 
texts are composed, and which, ac- Lastly, there i»-'a translation by 
cording to the scholieets, is Ardha- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
tndgadhi, exhibits a more dc- Siitra itself, which stands thirtieth 
veloped and considwably later in the list of the sacked texts. ‘ Cf. 
pbase than the langnago of the also S.J. Warren, Over def/prfadjcnsi-, 
Pdli texts, to which, in its. turn, ige tn toijsgeerigc der 

the Pdli scholia ekpresely apply /dsince, 1S75. Thanks to G. BtiUler'.^ 
the desigriatiori MdgadhI. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Library 
same* time, 'there sarc also dia- in Berlin has lately acquired posKes- 
lectic diiBFerences between the two.) sion of nearly all these -fifty sacred 
See ray’-pixper- on the Bbagavati texts, With or. without commen- 
.of the J-ainas, pp. ^t4I, 373, 396 tarie^, and -in good old MSS.,, so 
IL, 416, To the eleven principal that we may hope soon to *-be 
Afigas have to he added a laj’ge. better informed regarding them.— 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas have also a great Sig- 
t/2)dnga, Milla-SiHraf Kcdpa'Biltra, nificance in connection witb'Sanskpt 
Ac. An emmieration of the entire .literature, more especially for gram- 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 sloJcas^ account.of the histoncal and legend- 
may be , seen in Rdjendra -Ldla ary matteryvhioh they have preserved 
MiWs Notices of Sunshf-it MSS., (see above, p. 314, and cf. my 
iii. 67 ff., 1S74.' Of .these texts — paper on the Satinipjaya Mdhdtmya, 
our ' knowledge of the Jainas is ^858), One of their roost honoured 
otherwise Aonve'd from'Brahmanic names ia that of Hemaohandra, who 
sources only — all. that has' hitherto flourished in the time of tlie Gur- 
heen published is a fragment of- * - ’ tt 

the fifth Align or Bhagavati-SiUra, I ■■ 

dating perhaps from the first cen- « ■ ' ' . 1 

turies of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve praltfUas, the 
(1S66-67). In /. Sd,, X. 254 fF. .first four of wl ich. '■f U-.c:r 

(1867),-! have alsolgiveix. an account ethics, 'have ,r ' ..-n li 

o'* ” '■ - jnth and translated i.y J.-. ■ W • 

t; . . ■ ■ on (Z. D A/. < 7 ., xxviii., 185 £, 1874). 1. 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings' 
in reference to Uie subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless i]iiportant, 'on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of BuddJiism Itself; though even here, of course, their'trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both’ qf Buddha himself' and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish, a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings— a task which Burnonf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject, *• also set 'himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the or 

accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf ' divide^ these ' into 
two classes : the and the so-called Malid- 

vaifulya' or Mahdydna-SiUras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter 'point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. iFor, in the first place, in the Maha- 
vaipulya-Siitras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and .Bodhisattvas (beings peculiar to the* 
Buddhistic mythology) ; whereas in the simple Sdtras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom ■ gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple SiUras do not exhibit any 
trace of these doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Korthern Buddhists only, as, 
for exaimple, the worship of Amitabha, Maflju^rf, Avalold- 
tesvara, A{iibuddha,t andjto Dhyan-ibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain ' any . trace of mystic spells and -magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in the 

* I cannot refrain from express- ture death Is an irrepai-abla loss to 
ing hero, in a fe*«r words at least, learning, as weli os to all who knew 
toy sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loVed him. 
would BO gladly have submitted to + The word is 'found in a totally 
his judgment, are passing through different eenee in those portions of 
the press, Eugene Burnouf has been the Mtlnddkyopaniehad' which ar® 
taken from among us. His prems- duo to Gan^apdda, 
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!^ahavaipulya-Sutras only. But whether the circumstauco 
^hafc the language oi the lengthy poetical 'pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanshrib, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case witli^tlie 
prose portions, is to he taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahdvaipiilya-Siitras, does not seem to he quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may he regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely^in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces jvhich occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c,, were not originally ooinpQsed in Sanskrit, 
■'.nit in vernacular ' dialects. Prom the account of the 


* We must be conteht with Bimply 
putting the question, as we are still 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit 
texit of even & single one of these 
Sairas j the sole exception being an 
insignificant fragment from tl^e 
Laliia-vistara, one of the Mahiivai- 
puIya-Sfitras, communicated by ITou- 
caux at the end of his edition of the 
Tibetan -translation of this work. 
[The entire text of the Lalita- 
viatara, in twenty-seven chapters, 
has since appeared in the^fW. Ind., 
edited by Edjendra Ldla Mitra 
(1853 -if,)} the translation breaks 
ojST at chapter iii. Poueaux pub- 
liahed the fourth chapter of the 
Sad-dhanna-pny^^^Tika in 1852, and 
Leon Peer an Avaddna, named 
1 -.stly, the 
:i i.', !■!■! if'. V inflated 
: . ■; ' - V. , : :! i'. n .) : r of Ava- 

lokitefivara, has been edited by 
Satyavrata Sdmd^rami (Calc., 1873). 
A tonskition of the Lalita-vista'ra, 
begun by S. Lefmann in 1874, 
embraces, ao far, the first five 
chapters, and is accompanied with 


very copious notes, — The conjecture'" 
expressed above as to the poetical 
portions had previously been ad- 
vanced— ali-bough.AV'hen I wrote I 
was not aware of the fact— in the 
Joum. As.-Soc. Banff. t 1851, p. 2B3, 
see /* St., iii. 140. It was'^subBe- 
fluently worked out in greater 
detail by lldjendra L. Mitra, in a 
special essay on the dialect of these 
GdthdS, likewise in Journ. As. &'oc. 
Bang. (1854, 6). -Here the date 

of their composition is even carried 
back to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
Orig. S. Texts, ii.“ 115 fF. Kern, 
Over de Jaartdtinfff p. 108 fF., does 
not see in these Gdthdsany peculiar 
dialect, bub merely later versions of 
stanzas originally composed in pure 
Pi’dlcfit. Lastly, Edward Miiiter, in 
his tract, Bar Dialekt der Gdthd des 
LaUta-vistara (VTcimar, 1874) per- 
ceives in them the work of poets 
who were not quite at home in 
Sanskrit, and who extended to it 
the laxnesa of their own verna* 
•cuJar. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage from 
'China to India and back in A.r). 399-414, it would ap“ 
pear that the Mahavaipulya-Siitras' were then 'already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.®^ 

Of simple Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha^s personality may he more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of years, 
later; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents. are of a somewhat m.ultifarious 
.description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.'^ They contain either simple 
legends, styled Ityuhta and Vydharana (corresponding to 


The accounts of Fa Hian are 
far surpassed in moment by tlio.5e 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 a.d. 
Of special importance also are tlia 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are noai-ly all based 
upon the texts of the Horthern 
Buddhists, and some of which, pro- 
fess to .he very ancient; Of four 
Buch translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the first is said to have 
been made at a data so early ns 
4.1). 70-76, the second in A.D. 308, 
and the. third in 652 ;• see on this 
L At, iii. 140, viii. 326. Similarly, • 
the .Sad-dharma-pun^arika is said to 
have been thrice translated; first 
in A.D. 280, next in a.d, 397-402, 
and again in a.d. 601-605. 'Beal, in 
the/ndianA}ifi5’.,iv. 90,91, mentions 
not only a translation of the Brdh-^ 
viajdlalSMrO'.al the year A.D. 420, 
but also a whole sot of fifty Sfitras 
^amongstthem, e.g., i\\e Sdinajdtaka) 
“ translated at clifierent date.s, from 
A.D, 70 to 600,- and hy various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskyit 
or Kill, "—all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — -whereas the trans- 
lations of later times -were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. For the criticism, of the 
i-eBpective texts, fuller particulars 
of these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one of these vvork.s, 
a version of the A.hhinishhra'niana’ 
•Sdt/ra^ a complete translation has 
recently been published by Baal, 
under the title, Tht Romantic Ze- 
yand of Mhya Suddhg, 1875. Thu 

The question which party was the 
borrower Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood -we 
have her* simply a similar case to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the -worshippers of Krish- 
na, — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Kortbern Buddhism i.s 
W. Wa.ssiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tiboto-Chine.se sources, JDcr Bud- 
dkimus, i860, «s also Tdrandtha’s 
History of Buddhism in Tndia, a 
work composed so late as 160S, "but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Sanskrit, authorities ;. rendered into 
Russian by 'Was.siljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, hf‘ 
Schiofner, 1S69; cf. also Lassen, 
I. AK.^ ii, 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I liavo frequofttly 
availed myself here, of •Bui-nouf’s 
work, in the Jahrl). fiiv totss. Kritik, 
1845, p. 547, most of those TiTames 
are- also found among the Southern 
Buddhists, 
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tb^ Itilidsa-Purdnas in the Brahma^as) ; or legends in th& 
form of parables, st5ded Arnddiia, in which we fijid many 
elements of the, later animal-fables ; or further, tales of 
presages eiJid -wond&vs, Addlmta-dJiarma ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas (Geya and Gdthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous stateinents ; or lastly, specif 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
' nated Upadeia and Mddna. All these reappear hira 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names, in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sdtras, Quite peculiar to these latter, f how- 
ever, are the passages called Jdialcas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

How those data in the Sdtras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when .the Siitras 
wore composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. Bor just as Buddha- recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindd Pantheon. J But. it must not by 
any means he imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon ]iad -attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the SiUras, assuming that we foUow the. 


From tlie Chinese translation 
Stan. Julien has published quite a 
collection of such stories, for fcl)e 
hiosb part vary short (ics Avacldna^, 
Contes d Apologues Ivdiens, 1S59). 
The. high importance of thqse, as 
well' as of the Buddhistic Jiltaka and 
otbei' stories generally, in the lite- 
rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown in full relief by Beufeyin the 
mtroduetion to his translation of the 
Panchatantra. , 

* Only Gtith^ and Upade^a (Adeia 
at least) occur also in the Briih- 
roarias. 

+ Although eonueetiiig links are 
found here and there in the Mnbd- 
Bhirataalso, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
.corresponding Brahtnanic popular 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply trs^-uaforined [or conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] tO suit the object 
in view, 

t Lassen’s assertion (/, AJT.f ii, 
.453) that “Buddha recognised no- 
gods” refei's only to the circum- 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal sue- 
cessien of existence ; their existence 
itself he in no way denied, far in the 
doctrines put into his mouth there- 
is constant reference to them. [He 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as ha did that of caste,] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.a, that is, doubtless, in the period of tlie Brahmanas 
— iworiis in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fouitli 
centffry B.a, as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the .effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
4q), four hundred years after Buddha's death~and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahnianical writings all belong 
'to the literature of the Vedic Siitras, not’ to that of the 
Brahmanas — there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d, priori^ that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
together- with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition -would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Yashas, Garudas, Ednnaras,^^^ so often 
mentioned in these Bdtras, are still <iuite unknown in 
the .Brahmanas : the naihe Bdnava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (onco as .an epithet of "Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
- thet of Sushna), and never in -the plural to designate 
the Asiiras generally ; nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there.®^ The names of the Mgas and .Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although Serpent-worship itself 
(^saTpa-Myd)'!^ repeatedly referred. to; t the Kunibhan- 

Where the Kinnaraa and their mention of the term in Nir., iii. S, 
wives appear as ‘heavenly ohoria- is patently an interpolation, as if is 
ters,’ as, e.g., in the Meghaddtn, Ra- quite foreigu to the Vedic texts, 
gbuvafi^a,and Mahi-Bbdrata, I eon- * “In -the sense of elephant the 
■jeciure the word to be a popular word mdi/a occurs once in the Vrih ad. 
etymological' adaptation from 'the Aranyaka, Mddhy., i. j. 24'’ (Er- 
Qxeek Kiwpd, although the latter is rata, first German ed.). [Also in the 
properly only used of mournful, Ait.- Br,, Viii. 22 j whereas, in the 
plaintive tones : itself is ^at.- Br., xi. 2. y. 12, muhdndga is 

formed' after the model of . better interpreted, with Siiyaria, ax 
furmfia. ■ 'serpent.' The antiquity of this 

. 3 B* This ig- a mistake ; theDdnus,- ‘latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
D'toavas,. appear even in the Bik-j mology, of. Bngl. snah^aee Kuhn's? 
nay, the former in 'the Avesta as Zeitschnft, ix. 234.] 
well; ueeAbdn yiaht, §73; Harvard. t In. the .Athjirva- Saiphitd, in 
V., §37, -38 -(here as earthly foes?) particular, many praj'ers are ad- 

Sura is a bastard formation. Grossed to the, Saf'pas / in the !§at, 
from asura, resting on a misunder- -Br, they are once identified with tlie 
standing of the word, which was fofcaa.* can the term have originally 
wrongly analysed into a-aura. The denoted' * the stars ’ and other spiritg 
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das,* too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Brahmanas 
GO any of these ge 7 iii miglit he exjjlaiiied t 
to have been principally the divinities of t.' ; 

df the people, to which- classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
-was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Brahmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned, once f (and that in the Brahmapa 
of the White YajuS) ; and Sarukara only occur along 

■with other appellative epithets of ' Eudra, and’ are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him ; the name 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
&kra,®®® Vasava,^®'’’ Hari, Upendra, Jandrdana, Pitamaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Sutras, in all of which these names are prevalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literature, { The 


of the air? [Serpent- worship lias 
unquestionably mythological, sym- 
bolical relations; but, on. the other 
hand, it has also a thovouglily real- 
istic background.] The Maitr^tyani- 
Upanishad does, indeed, mention 
the Suras, Yakshas, and TJragaa ; but 


contents, and probably also in age. 

* Akind of dwarfs with ‘testicles 
as large as jars' (?). In the later 
Brahmanical writings they are 
styled KusJm<li}.das, • K<klvm4i:^as 
{ ‘ goimi * ? ) ; see also Mahidhara 
on Vdj. Satp:h., xx. 14. [Of. the 
Kumbha'mttshJcas in Ath., viii. 6. 15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perhaps also the 
devaa in Rik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3 ; 


not exactly be ranked with the Brdh- 
maiia literature. 

358 Also in the parallel passages in 
the ll'k Sdtras, and once besides in 
the Ath. S. (viii. 10. 28). 

383 As an appellative epithet of 


Jndra, 6akra occurs in the Eik even, 
but it is there employed of other 
gods as well. 

387 As an epithet of Indra (but 
not as a name .for him) Vdsava oc- 
curs once in Ath. S., vi. 82. i. In 
the Kirukti also, xii. 41, it appears 
in direct connection with him, but at 
the same time also withAgni; indeed, 
it is with Agni and not with Indra 
that the Vasus are chiefly associated 
in theBr^hmapas ; see A St., v. 240, 

224^ . 

t The Miira so frequently mention- 
ed would almostappear to beapurely 
Buddhiatie invention; in Brkhma- 
pical writings I have nowhere met 
with him. [Minayeff's conjecture, 
in the introduction to his Gramnaire 
Pdlie, irad. 2 ')ar Stan. Guyard, p. viii., 
that the name Mdra is directly re* 
lated to Mairya, an epithet of Ahri- 
man in t))e Avesta, and in such a 
way that both rmxmitni d unt 
6 poque antdricure it la, -separation dci 
Jraniens et des Jtlindom^* is rendered 
extremely doubtful by the mere 
circumstance that nothing of the 
sort occurs anywhere in the Veda 
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Eon-inention of Krishna proves nothing to the contrary^ 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not really to understand hiin by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in those Siitras (sSe p, 148). 
— ^Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar asteriams in the Siitras’ begin, with KfittiJcd, 
that is to s^y, still retain their old order, we cannot* 
adduce this as proof that comparatively high antiquity 
ought to he assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only 'dates froia the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. ; all that -results iroin this is, that the 
particular passages ate earlier than this las.t-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also 'the occurrence of the word dindrcu 
(from denarius), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Siitras (see Lassen, L AK., ii. 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya-Pitalca, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, “these, are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless 'because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended 'for 


(Qopatha'Br., i. 28, aee note i66, is 
only an apparent exception, due 

? robably to Buddhistic influence). 

f, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Mdra'anid Afira 
Mainyu, it can only have come about 
in historic times; and for this there 
is nowhei’e any analogy. 

858 Whether the Southerri Bud- 
dhists ere acquainted with Kpish^a 
is not yet clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Kaolin has, according to the 
text published in l^auaboll’s edition, 
p, 194, nothing to do with Kfiehi^a ; 
the Jdtaka as Wahdka^ha (No. 461 
In Westergaard’s CataX,, p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
either; but what of Ihe Jdtafca as 
Kesava^ (No. 341 in "Westergaard’s 
Catal., p, 40). The expression in 
Hardy, East. Mon,, p. 41, “You 
are yet a voath, your hair is like 


that of Krishna” ( 7 . 8 t, iii. l 6 l), is- 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text : might notthe passage 
simply mean, “Your hair is yet. 
black?" The fact of KfisU^ia 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadi- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Ka^hi, 
Ka^hdyana in the Bchol. on Kaoheb.,, 
V. -2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), which 
have necessarily to be referred to the. 
epic or divine personality of Kyish^a., 
On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mah^bh^shya on 
this point, aee 7 . St,, xiii, 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Kyislma in 
an inscription, see Bayley in Joiirn. 
As. Soc. Beng., 1854, p. 51 fF., with, 
which cf. 7 . Str,, ii. 81, and my. 
Essay Uel)ev Kfishnah Qsbw'W^at, 
,p. 318. 
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the clergy.— Like the Buddiiist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers,, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind' of distribution, of rank Was ‘ re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age* or merit f that 
this took place. As the Buddjiisb faith spread more add' 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling,^ 
the IMhshusX monks, and nuns, on the one 

* The aged were called sthavira, monks must, as a matter oi fact,, 
a irord not mifrequently added to have been particularly numerouB ia 
a proper name in the Brahmanical r*'-— — / ' — . 

Satras to distinguish a particular ,i' : 1 > ■■ i 

person from, younger nameeakes : ’ *. ■ . . 

points of conuection herewith are to . i;;'" It 

be found in the Bnihma^as also, iiU 2. 155 ; hkiksJiu, iii. 2. 168 ; 
[Regarding the winter season, see dAat&Aa from fe/iiisAd in the sense of 
Childers, PdZi jDic 4 .y«. v..v£M 80.3 6AifcsAdJidi?» iv. 2. 38, Com- 

+ The venerable were styled ar/i- pare,inparticoiar, also ii. 1. 70, M'here 
ant (dpxwy), also a title beBt'owe4 the formation of the name for female 
upon teachers in the Brdhmana^ mendicants {h'amat^d, and, in tlia 

$ When Pdfl-ini speaks of Bhikshu- r?*:-, w! 

Sdtras, and gives as their authors Pd- i- ■' < ’ I ' v ■■ ■ ■ 

jttWarya and Karmapda, teaching {iv, inejiuicuutB. [luja laai ruie, winch. 
3, 1 10, 1 1 1) that their respective ad- give^ the epithet ‘ virgin * as a special 
herents are to he styled Pdrdiari^ias .(not as an indispensable) quality 
and Karmaudinas, and (iv. 2. 80) ,of the iramaj}d, taken in connec- 
thattbeSdtraof the former ia called tion. with. iv. 1. 137, can hardly 
Pdrddariya, the allusion must he to be said to throw a very favourable 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these light on the * virginity ’ of the clasa 
names are not mentioned in Bud* generally j cf. Manu, viii. 363, note 
dhiatic w'vitings. By Wilson, too, in 330 above. The words smi.idnnJna,. 
the second edition of his Dictionary, v.. 2. 9, and haukhv-tika, hr. 4.’6, 
kai'mandin is given- as ‘ beggar, reli- likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
gious mendicant, member of the dhistio colonring j outhis see 7 . <&., 
r — 140 ff. On Buddhistic mendi- 
• i- ■ :.v ., cants at the time of the Bhdshya,. 

. 7. .. see the data collected in 7 . iSSf., xiil 

But the circumstance must not .be 340 ff.] — The entire institution ol 
overlooked that, according to the tlie- fourth order rests essentially on. 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of. these the Sdrphhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tw.o rules of Pdrtini is explained in tension was certainly diie to a large, 
the Mahdbhdshya, and that possibly, extent to Buddhism. The red or red* 
therefore, they may not be Pd^ini’s dish-yellow garment (AasAdyawaana) 
at all, but posterior to the-time of Pa- and the tonsure iinavaidya) are the 
tartijali. [The ‘Pdrddarino bliiksha- principal badges- of the 'Buddhist 
vab,’ at least, are really mentioned bhikshui j see ^ove, pp. 78, 237, 
in the Bhdshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see J. On a ■- — • — - Tr. . , 
S'i,, xiii. 340,] — That mendicant on a ,• 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, 'Wp<isaka$ and 
updsikds,'^' Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs veiy essentially from the Brahmanic^ 
one, inasmuch as' admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha's time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist 'cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disci|>le 3 also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism, 
toe story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Aridna,'p, 283)^ is doubtless. to be understood 
in this sense, t Now this relic-worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes (st'dpas) which 


* Oi' specially 6ud- 

<ViOpditxkdf aB we find it aeverai timea 
in the Mi-iclibakafi. 

t For 1 regfard Menander, who on 
liis, coins is called Mimuaila, as iden- 
tipsil with Milinda, Mug o! Sdgala 
(SfCkala), rcBpocting whom see Tur- 
nour in the Journ, As. Boc. JBenff., 
y. S30 ff. ; Burnouf, 1 . e., p. 621 ; 
and Caiai. MSS. Or, BiU. i/aun., 
p. 50, (From an article by Spiegel in 
the Kkler AUgrem^ne Monuiss^ri/tt 
July 1852, p, 561, which has just 
reached me while correcting these 
Bheets, I see that Beiifey has already 
identified Menander with Mili/ida 
[sec .the Berlin JaKrhilcher fur wis- 
stnick. KrUik, i842,p.87‘*],) — Schie^ 
ner in his notice, Ueber Indra’s 
Vonnerkeil, p. 4 of the separate im^ 
pression, 1848, has expressed the 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd' 


bha, who is uniformly placed in the 
western country Sulcbavatf, may he 
identical with Aroyntae, whose name 
appears as Amita on' his coins ; in 
the name Basili,. too (in Sclimidt’a 
Dtanglun, p. 331), he discovers the 
Word jSacr^etJj. [But Schief ner calls 
my attention to the circumstance, 
that as far back as 1852, in hig 
Ergdnzunge.n und B&i’ichtigungm zu 
Sehmidt^a Ausgaie dea JDaanglun, p. 
56, to p. 256, 1. 3 of the Tibeian 
text, he withdrew the identification 
of Basili with jSatrtXeiis i his connec* 
tion, too, of Amita with Amyntas, 
which, had been questioned by Kdp- 
pen, ii. .28, note 4, he now regards 
as doubtful.] Q^he legend of the 
Western origin of the ^dkyas I have 
aiready'charactersscd (p. 285) as per- 
haps invented as a compliment to 
Kanishka, 
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owe their 'origm to this Telic-worship — tlie system of mona- 
chism, the use oi bells .and rosaries,’*^ and many .othei 
details, offer gmoh numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian. ritu&, that the question whether- Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here 'the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily ^pegatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the' two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still,.however, an entirely open question,*^ and requires 
investigation.?^ 

The third division of the Budc^iSt sacred scriptures, the 
A'bhidharma-PitjxJca, -contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from his predecessors, so 'that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation.t 
constituted his sole merit. But it* seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 


*• Afterwards adopted lay tlie 
Brdhioana also. [The very name 
^Mrt/baS possiblyarisen from ft con- 
fuaior. ' f hr:. T; ',r-: 
vidld ■ : . ■■ .f ■. '■!■} ; - ■■ 

Veiei' -I : ‘ 

341 ; !■. .,/> f . ' ■ • .Vr. 

dhUy : . j:; ; . ' ‘ y „ • 

the Indian Aniiq., iv. 250^] 

See Ind, Shiz.^ p. 64 (1857), 
^ and the data from the Abbd Hue’s 
‘•Travels in Tibet in Kbppen, i. 561, 
ii. 116. According to the interest- 
ing discoveiy made by Laboulaye 
(see Muller, CAfpe, iv. 18$) and F. 
Liebrecht with regard to Barlaam 

and .T ’ ■ f f 

the' K - i.vlv- *. ■■■ 

reve. , ' . ' • ' ' ■ - 

discovery to which Keinaud's ingeni- 
ous identihofttion of Ydaeaf, Yddasf, 
with Bddsatf (Mim. but VIndc; p. 91) 
might alone have .led ; see Z>. df. 
tf., 3:xiy.'48o.-^But neither is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian inflaencea. may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and Worship, as they did that of the 
Buddhist- legends, % any means to 
be- dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to’ the significance of 
such infiuenoes in the further de- 
velopment of K^ishna-worship, there 
are legends connected -with the Siva 
cult also, as to which it is not at all 
a" far-fetched h3'’potheB5g that they 
have reference to scattered Christian 
missionaries; see /. St, i. 421, ii. 
398; 2 ). if. Q., ixvii. 166 (v. 

263).— That Western influence has 
played a part in Tibet, flnds support 
in a letter of Schiefner’s, according to 
which, in a work of Dsaja 
Galen is mentioned as the physician 
of the Persians, and is. said to have 
been consulted by the first Tibetan 
king, along with a celebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Chinese, physician. 

f In .this courage the circumstance 
that he belonged by birth. to the 
militaty caste finds' expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Siitra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka that thejr 
were delivered Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Ahhidharnaa-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples, Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the.Steas; in- 
deed, the- writings in question often mer'ely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Sdtras : but ia 
any cose there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Brahma- Siitra of BddaiAyar^a doctrines, are repeatedly 
combated which, on ^aipkara^s testimony, belong to two* 
distinct sOhools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two schools- 
which are ranlced with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of' this Brahma-Sdtra, — The doctrines 
thepaselves cannot he recognised with perfect distinctness, 
•aiui their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
tlie Samkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity.®®^ 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then exisfced,f yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion; in the 


« Whether now, after theae worda of individual existence was certainly 
of Burnouf’s, loc. cU,^ p. $22, lias- the goal to which Buddha aspired; 
sou's view (/. jiiT., ii. 458) ia ten- hardly, however, the resolving-Of thiS' 
nb!e — to the effect that “although, existence into nollving, but only itS' 
in the collection hearing the. name return to the.same state of ondyct, or 
of Abhidharma, there are writihgsef unconsciousness which belonged to 
various dates, yet they must all he primeval matter before it attained 
assigned to the period preceding the to development at all," Lit. C. 
third council’* (this, third council in BL., 1857, p. 770 (/. Sir,, ih 132).. 
B.O. 27s being here expressly dis- Childers thinks differently, P<xli 
tinguished from the fourth under Diet,, a. v. mi'vd^a. 

Kanisbka)— appears to mein the + Were he really to be identified' 
very highest degree doubtful. with the Sdkdyanya of theMaitriyai>I 

Of, for this I. St., iii. 132; Upanishad (seep. 97), we should have 
Mas Duncker, GescLichtc der Arid', in this work tolerably direct evidence 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; Kbppeii, i. 2i4fF.— to the above effect. 

The extinction, the * blowing out ' 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
■was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet' set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.®®^ The question, top, ■whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines, t particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present he regarded as 'wholly un- 
determined it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication^in the ease 
of the latter was through Alexandria; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary,* probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitak:as, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Ijlepdl contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas. in pavt, of a 


* Whether vv. 9-1 1 o£- theT^o- 
paiiishad are to be taken, witlx tlie 
commentator, as specially referring 
to the Buddhists, as I assume in 
/. St.^ i. 298, 299, .appears to me 
doubiial now; Ihe polemic may 
jBimply be directed against the Sdipi- 
kliya tenets in general. 

Our information regarding 
them is derived exclusively from 
-Hodgson’s Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Svithd- 
Tika, Aidvarika, Kdrmika, Ydtnika, 
arc BO far unsupported by any other 
literary' evidence. Only for the 
names Sautrtfntika, 'Vaibhdshika, 
Mddhyamika, Yogiicliiira, is such 
testimony found. T^ranjltha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljew'in his 


special work on Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism. Sse on this point Lit.. 
0 , Bit *875, p, 550. 

+ See ?. Nfeve, VAatiquiU OAff- 
iimne cn Orient, p. 90, Louvain, 
i8p. 

Of, now Lassen, /. AfC., iii. 
3S7-416; my Ind. Shiz.^ p. 641 
Kenan, ffist, dts Lang. S 6 pv.^ 2d ed., 
1858, pp, 274, 275. That their in- 
fluence upon i.}ie growth of the doc- 
trines of Manes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, lor 
example, by this circumstance alone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifies Bo 55 o and the 
S^u^iavoy (seemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Sdkyamuni’ into two)— 
Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, J, 
R, A, S., ii. 424 (l866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tanfcras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahmtfhical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, aa also of theii* iSaktia, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directiens how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.*®* 


Of. Emil Schlagintweit’s Bvd~ 
dhiwi in (1863, with a folio 
atlas of twenty plates). — Recently 
there have also come from Kepdl 
Sauskfit MSS. containing works of 


poetry ; aa to which see Xlatt la 
the preface to hie edition of tho 
sentences of Chd^akya, taken thors- 
from (1873). 
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P. 9, 36 ff. (and 64, 39 ff.)* BnrncU, in his preface to tbo 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. ff., and Anfrechfc, 
Hynvrvm des Rigveda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama' 
Samhitd, as compared 'with those of the Rik-Samhitd. 

P. 25, note and p. 67, note On the Sikshds see 
Kielhorn’s paper in the Ind, Antiy., v. 141 ft, 193 and 
my comments thereon, iUd., p. 253. 

P. 32, note On the Vashkalas somewhat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a^comparlson 
of the kdriM quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, *^dlcaldndm samdni va ity ricM, 'ntyd 
^%utiT hhavet j BdsKkaldndnfL tu tachhaTnyor ity Hchd 'ntyd- 
hutir hhavtt! it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pari^isht-a (see/. iv. 431) of the .^amyuvdha 
as the concluding verse of the llik-Samhita has reference 
to the Vdahkala- recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the ^flkhdyana texts, since in the ^afxkh. Grih.,.4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of. the Sairi- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftald. In 
addition to this we have the fact that the praWca of the 
■whole -section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last Tchilc^—samjndna — in the vulgate recension 
of the Rik-Saiphitd, is found cited in the ^afikhay.-&auta- 
Sutra, 3. 6. 4, hut is wanting in the parallel passage, A^val, 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eleven hymns — ten Ab^ndni and one 
AindrdvaruTum, s'dhlam — which, as Rud. Meyer .has re- 
cently pointed hut (Rigvidhana, Praef., p. xxiv.), are cited 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samli., i 73 and 
74. For, according to -Meyer, theij’ pTatOcas prove to be 
identical with those given, by the scholiast on ^akh. Sr., 
9. 20. 14, for the * trUataTri swparipa'm ’ there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
Sdnkh, Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the Ai^vina-^astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer ( 1 . c., p. xxv. ff.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the ^akala-Saiphitd — itself, nor in its hhila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Ydshkalas. In point of fact, 
the samjnd/na kkUa ako, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vdshkala-Samhiti belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Sdflkhdyana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Biihler’s letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv, 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered an excellent some five to six hundred 

years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the.&kala recension. 
This MS, is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS: are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to’ Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitrdyanl Samhita, and as we ourselves 
do; of. my remarks in the Jenaer Lit Zeit,, 1875, P* 3 * 5 - 
On this MS, see now the detailed report of BiihlePs journey 
in the jbwmcfcZ B(mh. Br. E. A. S., 1877, extra No., pp. 35, 36. 

1 ^- 35 ) 36, note §. See also Myriantheus, IHe AMm 
(Munich; 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877), 

P. 41, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varwm wnd 
MUra, dn Beitrag zv/r JSocegese des Veda (Breslau, 1877). 

P. 43, note Max MiiUer’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). SamhUd-pdbtha and pada-'pdiha are here printed 
om opposite’ pages. Respecting the- Jatter it has to he 
remarked that, as in MtillePs previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called galiftt^ are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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if occurs being uniformly simply:, repeated, without any 
reference to what ia done in the MSS. themselves iu these 
cases. This is' all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the Lit, 17th April 1875, 

Muller himself, in an article which appeared in .the same 
periodical a year and a half later (16th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas , — 
Aufreoht*s edition, has also been' reprinted (Bonn, 1877) : 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
BiJc-Sainhita, hy Alfred Ludwig (A‘ag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — ^Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Bik-Sainhiti which is 
appearing in monthly numbers' at Bombay, under the title 
f Yedarthayatna,’ with English and Mahrathi translation, 
as well. as with Mahrathi commentary the latest No. 
brings it down to i. 1 00. The’ name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Paridit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Haug's Vediscke Bdtkmjragm 
vmd JRathselspriiche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note Mjehdra Ldla Mitra*s edition, in the 
BiU, Tndica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayana’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acc[uired by 
Biihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations j see his 
Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

P. 50, (of. p. 285). Panchilachanda appears in a Pali 
Sutta .among the maMs&ndjoatis of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit, Zeit^ 
7th April 1877, P* 22 r. 

P. -56, 8. The ^afikh. Grib. (4. 10, 3) inserts between 
Yi 4 vtoitra and Ydmadeva, the two representatives of^ the. 
third and fourth maridalas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramani to the ^dkala-Samhitd only the 
last three verses of the third maTidala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — ^but dn addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
maiidalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the 'Yashkala school ? (In Sankh. Grib., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the- concluding verse 
of the third mandala) : 
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P. 58, note The Sailkh. Grihya has been published 
Avith translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenberg; see 
/. XV. r-i6d There exists also another recension of it, 
•which is designated as Kaushitaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be uuderatood as 
Sdmbavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘nowise identical' with 
the ^dflkh, Grib., ‘but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form/ The 
last two books of the ^ankh. Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just' appeared by G, Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 36 ff. On the Brihaddevata and Eigvidhdna see 
B. Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

P- 65, 38. ^ The forty-eighth Atharva-pariiishta, see /. 
Sty iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sdma-Samhitd, namely, the last 
verse but one of the Jwst part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the Sam- 
hita at all, while for the first part • also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note The Xrapya-Samhita, with Say ana's’ 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Samd^ramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1S73), and also in the second part of his large edition of 
the Sdma-Samhifcd, p. 244 ff. 

P. 66 , note This edition,, of the 'Sama-Saiphitd, in 
the PM P/idica, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 3. 8 . 2, $. 

^P- 73 » 74. The Talavakdra- or Jaiminiya-Brdhmapa, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Sdmaveda-Pra- 
tiildkhya. 

pP‘, T 4 f 75 » notes The Arsheya-Brdhmana and 

Samhitopanishad-Brdhmapa have also been edited by Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhita from tliese, the chanting 
of the BdmaTiSy &o. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Revue Oritiqu-By 2iat July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text of Uie Jai- 
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miniya school, which ho had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Hang’s collection of MSS., there are now in the JRoyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was mcor- 
porated in the spring of .1877, not only two MSS. of the 
Maitrayanf Samhita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastambn, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
naaa, Hiranyake^in. — The description ^in. notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharina-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Sdtras is^not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Siitra-whole, to whicli in each case 
there also belonged a Gyiliya- and a.^ulva-Siitra, and wbicli 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Siitva. 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha school (of. 
Kddaia, L xiii,' 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Btihler's letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in L St, xiv* 
i\02 ff’.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chatuTvedi, but they follow the lulea of the Ka- 
.thaka-Grihya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
llevapdla, the commentary and ^rayoga, to the Kdthaka- 
Grihya. ' Of these Grihyas I have acquii’cd several MSS., 
among them an old one on hMi/rja. To the Kathaka-Siitra 
,are attached a Pravaradbyaya, an Arsha, the Charayaniya 
Sikshd, and several other Pariiishtas .’ — Additional note in 
secmd German edition^ According to Buhler, Z, JO. M. (?., 
xxii. 327, the Bharma-Shtra of the Katliaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Ka- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Buhler, Eeport 
of Journey, I, c,, pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, The Taitt. Prati^akhya lias also been 

edited in the MU. Indica by Bajeudra Lala Mitra (1872). 

Pp. n 7, n 8. The forty-eighth Atharva-Pari^ishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Samh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ) See I. St, iv, 432. 

P. 114. Por the formula Amhe anibihe 'mbdlike, 
which differs in alLthxee Yajus texts, Paiiini (vi. 7. 1 18) 
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has a fourth reading; on this and the other points of coq» 
necfcion between Pacini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see 7 . Bt.y iv. 432. 

P. 138, 33. According to Mahdvafisa> p. 9. la, the 
name of Buddha's wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chdna ! 

P. 139, note '^*1 Satap.i 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueber die Eihshd (Leipzig, 
1 8y8) ; other portions inDelbriick’s^^j}^. ‘Wortfolge ( 1 8^8). 

P. 142, note “ 5 . The Pdraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note In the forty-eighth Athaxva-Pari- 
^ishf a, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhitd is giVen 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi ; see I. St^ iv. 432. 

P» 151, note With the doshapati compare the pdp- 
man dmra in the Nrisinhop. ; see 7 , St.^ ix. 149, 1 50. 

P. 153 ff. Cf. Paul Regnaud, MaMria/m pour servir d 
VSistoire de la. FhUosophie de Vlnde^ 1876, and fny review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit, Zeit. of 9th February 1878. 

P. 182, note The dates of the Kepdlese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as A.D. 883 ! See Dan* Wright, 
Gistory of Nepal^ 1^77^ Jenaer Lit. Zeit,, 1877, P- 4 ^^* 

Pp. 'iSy, 188, note On Olshausen's explanation of 
the word PalUav — ^the basis of the Indian FaJUam — from 
Farthma, ‘Parthians/ see now also Th. Noldeke m,Z. L, 
M. Q.y xxxi. 557 ff. 

P.-189, note According to Kem, Cher de aud- 
Jaman&che VertaliTig (Amsterdam, 1 877), 

p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of the Adi-pavvan, from which 
he there oommunioafcea the text of the Paushyacharifca, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century, 

P. 189, note For- the criticism of the Maha-Bhdrata, 

Holtzmann’a researches (Jndische Bagm, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are 'also of great importance. 

P. 1 91, note 208 The ’Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishpu-Puraim (vol v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. edition of the Agni-Puraija in the FihL hid, 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

^95» 15- identity of the author of the Raghu^ 
vah^a and Kumdra-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Tran&aetioni 
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Of the London Congress of Orientalists (Loodon, iSg 6 ), p, 
227 ff. 

P. 196, note 208 . Bharavi and Kdlidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of PulakeSi ll., * in the ^aka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6) ;’ at that date, therefore, they must 
have been alre^y famous. See Bhau Dijf in Jown. 
Bomb. Br. B. A, S., ix. 315, and J. P. Pleet in Ind. Antig., 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Ohandraka and Meiitha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Batnakara of the ninth, Kshe- 
mendra and Bilhapa of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mafikha, 
Kalhana, &o., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, Z. c., p. 42 ff. 

P. 199, note t. Por the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sejpt suttas Pdlis (Paris, 1 876), p. 89 ; ' nachcham 
gilam ndditarn peWchdm akhhdnam . , iti vd Ui &va 7 rd^ 
vis'dicadassand* (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
2 1 5). Prom this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term visdka as 
rather, specially, pehlcKa. ijprejpshya), * exhibition,’ ‘ spec-* 
tacle,’ translated by’'" theatricals,’ pp. 65, 179, ’representa- 
tions drainatiques,* p. 215; comp, prehshanc^a as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Ba^amipa, p. 6), 
and d/rUya in the Sdhitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 2cx>, la, 205, ao. According to HaU, Vdsavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bdna : the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-oharita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid,, pp. 1 3, 
14). See also Ind, Streifen, i. 355. 

P. 201, note 11 . According to LasseU, /. AK., iii. 855, 
1163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind. Antig.y 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 263, note. According to Btihler, Ind. Antig,, v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayahhata is ‘older thaii 
the year 445 and dated in the Vikrama ejrs.’ 

P. 204, note 211 In Z. B. M. Gf,, xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the Urva^i a (ohronometrical) datim betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note 2^®. Of new publications, (S:c., of- Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : BhaijcJarkar’s edition of tbe 
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Mdlatl-mddliava (Bom'bay, 1876), Cv: r V.\\^v ■■ ? { !.t'. 

BafcndvaH (1877, in fclie second ■ . .. u 
SaTi^Jcrit-Cfhresto^YicUhie)^ tlie Ben{^' / ■ ,■ ;i- . ir.:.- 

kuntala, edited by Piscbel (see Oappeller in the Jenaer 
Lit, Zeiti 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Lndw. Britze; lastly, Eegnaud’a translation of the 
Mfichhakatika (Paris, 1876)% — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kdlidasa's ^akuntaM— discussed in 
Z Bt,, xiv. 161 ff. — see also Biihleris Pveport of' Journey, 
t a, p. Ixxxv. fP., where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed.* 

P. 210, note To this place also belongs i 5 rivara’s^ 
Subhdshitdvall of the fifteenth century, containing quptaZ 
tions from more than 350 poets; e‘" P“V‘r, E- v r>rl; f f 
Journey, c., p. 61 ff.; further, the ; .■'.Ik.'-, 

by Krishna Shastri Bhdtavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur.Kritihund 
ErUdmng mrschi^mT indisUier WerJce, pubfished by 0 * 
Bdhtlingk in vols. vii. and viii of the Melanges Asiatigues 
.of the St. Petersburg Ac.ademy (i875-“76), 

P. 212, note Oomp. Benfey'a Introduction to Bick* 
ell’s edition and translation of the * Kalilag und Hainnag’ 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavi version really rested upon ’one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it* is not rather to he re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts j see my 
notice of the above work in Idt. (J, Bl.y 1876, Ho. 31, 
Biihler, Eeporfc of Journey, p. 47 ; Pi'ym in the Jmaer Lit. 
’Zeit, 1878, Art. 118. 

P. 213, note Eead ? recast by Blshemendra.* It is 
only to Kshemendxa that the statements from Buhler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler now 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century,^ Eeport of Journey, 4 0., p. 45 fi* 

P: 213. On the Eijartaraipgini see now Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, pp. 52**^, Ixvl-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. i-io/is given) ; and on tlie Mia-mata, of 
about the sixth or seyefith century, iUd., p. 38 ff., Iv. ff. 

P. 214, note * 25 , ihe Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1 876, edited by Jivananda. — On the SiUhasaua- 
dvatrin^ika see now my paper in Z. xv, 185 ff. 

P. 2 1 5, note 22 ^ In the interpretation of Indian insorip- 
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lions, Blihler and Fleet also, m particular, have of late done 
very. activ-:' i-i Antiq., vols. v., vi.). 

P.221,:. ‘facsimile' (comp, note 

p. loo) edition of the Manavakalp. is not * photo-litho- 
graphed,' hut lithographed fi'om a tracing. 

P, 226, note Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahdbhdshya, first, in a lengthy 
article in .the Ind. Antiq,, v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdt^yana and JPatamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work ' itself, which exhibits the text critically sif tod; in 
direct reference thereto ^he first number, Bombay, X878, 
gives the navdhnihalrb). Of., further, two articles by Bhap- 
Jarkar, On the^ Relation of Kdtydyana to Fdnini and of 

r . ^ iT^ /■-: - . y.' 345 ff. (December 

, ‘I 0 ■ ■ ■* ’/ ■■ ^ d Pdiyini's Technical 

Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.'s Rdv^inij, ibid., 
vi. 107 fiP. To this place also belongs -an article on the 
Mahdbhdshya, which was Sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind. Antiq.. 
vi. 301 fC,m October 1877. 

P. 226, note On the antiquity of the Kd^ilca sec 
now Buhler’s Beport of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to he hoped that it will appear in a separate edition, — 
Biihler's information regarding Vyddi, the Mahdbhdshya, 
Kdtantra, &:c., is given in detail in his Report of Journey. 
— On Burnell s essay, On the Aioidm School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer Lit. ZeiL, March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
— Of Hemachandra’s Prdkrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877^ text and good index of 
words). 

P; 229, note t, This note, according to Barth, Revue 
, Critique, 3d June 1876,13 to he canceUed, diS xx^raJttre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem ' (sclidnen). 

P. 231, note 243 . On Kshemendra's Loka-prakdiSa see 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 29. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note 244 Xhe translation of : '-rj- \t\ . 

in the RiH. is now finisbefl.— E ' ‘ ■ 
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tion supplied by Biihler re^jLii’diug the Alainlmra literature 
in Kashmir, see his Eoport of Journe}'*, p. 64 ff. Accord- 
ing tO‘ this, the Ala3pkd,ra-i^a3tra of Bliatta TJdbhata dates 
from- the time of Jaydpida (779-813'. - ^ ^ - ' ’ the 

author was. Vdnlana, too, in Btihle . (*' 1. : •. to 

the same period. Anandavardhana ' ing 

to the ninth century, M'ukula to the 
to the beginning, Budrata to the end, . 

Euyyaka floiirislied at the commencommt, and Jayaratlia 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mamma-fca ia to be 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note Of tb" --.,,.,.. .1.., i» 
is now a translation,, by .Mi- ."')/• s. ' r-[ ' . 

1875 . 

P. 237, note Tho V *. s been 

translated by Oovim ■ ■. i-i ' , ■■■■ 

P.' 237, note 201 Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 j Biihler, Eeporb of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
i^iistra in Kashmir, . pp. 77-82, ia divided into two 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the -Spanda- 
lidstra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijnd-dastra of Somdnanda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter— whicii appears to rest upon iSamkara — 

thr* A -- -"^'r I',- -I-'- -- representative. 

■' . ■ofthiseditionof&ba- 

rasvdmin 'brings it -down to 10. 2. 73; the. edition of the 
T._.- - i, j - ,, I jijgt ]3een completed by 

'■ ■■ • I. ! i ! being published in the 

Bombay monthly periodical, * Sliaddardaiia-chintanikd,' 
begun in January 1877 — text and ' commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahrathi. 

■ P. 2/j.3, note Vdchaspatimidra’s Blidmati, a gloss on 
Samlcara'a commentary on the .Vedanta-sdtra, is in course 
of imhlicatioii in the MU. Ind. edited by Bdladdstrin, — 
commenced in i8y6:-— In the for 1876, p. 113, in 

the Prefece to Im edition of Sritiivdsaddsa’s Y atindramata- 
a passage from Eamdripda^s 
f'l .11. .'■i.;' hr which the latter niontions the 

o/m^ama-Boundy«ma as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from.bim by several, generationspf p'drvdeJidr^as. 
As .shell pdrvdchS'f/as Edmamidra gives the names of 
.Oramiija, Guhad'eva^ and Brahmanandi, at the same time 
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designating them by the epiiiiets malutrsfd and supi*dv,u- 
'natcma. By &‘faivdsaddsa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeya, Bhariichi, Brahmanandi, Draviddchdrya, &i- 
I^araflku^anatha, Yamunamnni, Yati^vara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the by Vechana- 

rama^astrin, of two commentaries on the Vedanta-sdtra, 
viz;, the ^aiva-bhdshya of Srikantha &vacharya (see E. JO. 
M. xxvii. r6Q, and the Vedaiita-kauatubha-prabha of 
Ke^ . Y" t I' J. h ! T: ■ *' ■ in the second edition of 
his . ' ' “ . ■ ‘ ' 0 Bohtlingk has given a 

new translation of the Vedanta-Sdra; and the Vidvan- 
manorahjinf of Edmatfrtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been published, text with translation, in the Fandit by 
Gough and Govindadeva^astrin. In the same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmidhara. 

P. 245, note A translation, by ICe^ava^dstrin, of the 
Nydya-dar^ana and of - Vatsydy ana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear .in the Pandit (new series, vol. il). , 
The fourth book of Gaiige^a’s Nyaya-chiutamani, with the 
commentary of Euchidatta, has also been edited, iUd, 
(ISTos. 65-93) by Bala^astrin. 

P. 247, note 'Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from AlbMni by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendnl Jn Soglid and Khvarizm, the list of which begins 
with thiirayydy i.e., with krittiJcd, and that under the name 
parvi; by thi^ is evidently .meant ie,, the name 

which stands third in the Bundohosh, whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with dhini; BQ&Jenaer Lit. Zeit, 
1877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by .Albiriinf are distinctly Indian, as frshtMth, i.e.., pro- 
iihthapdda, the amimt form of name, consequently, (nob 
bliadmpaddY Here, too, presumably, as "in the case of 
China, tlie Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z. D, M, xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed earlier than 
the third century a.d., has application to Yajnavalkya, ay 
well as, to the Atharva-pari^ishtas, which in point of fac^ 
already observe this order* see T. Pt., x. 317. 
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P. 253, note The absence of mention of the Homakas 
in the Rdmayana may perhaps als'o rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Ko^alas, whereas the 
'war-part' of the Mahd-Bharata was in all likelihood 
c(«nposed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note^^b Of. Thibaut's • paper *On the Suiva- 
sutras' in the Jmmi. A&. Eog. JB&ngal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the Z&itsch. 
filr Math, und Physihi vol, x^fcii.), and his edition of the 
^ulva-siitra of Baudhdyana with the comnaentary of Bvd- 
raldiiathayajvan (text with translation) in the Fay^dit^ 
May, 1875-77. 

P. 256, note The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Biihler in Ind, Ant, vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘ Ndgari numerals ' 
by Pandit Bhagvdnldl Indraji, Hid., p. 42 fp. These, it 
appears, turn out to loQ other letter^, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly he called in ques-^ 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still ohacuro : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are ‘letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by. strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note and 257, note 

P. 26 o > note The remainder of the Yatrd has now 
been edited by Kern in I. Si., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff.. In complete opposition to the former dreams, 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, . Haas has 
recently, in Z. JD. M. G-., xxx. 617 if. .and xxxi,. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian' medical 
texts as quite modern productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In jbhe accounts .given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of' works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt, 
upon statements of so definite va character made by the' 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former 
point the language of Sui^nita, Ohoraka. <&o., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so lato a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian)’ conceptions in tlio works in question, 
will have to be thankfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in mo way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedio period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note Oharaka, as Buhler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay,' edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
dalci-niti probably belongs; at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of tho Malid-Bhdrata ; see 
remark above to note — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the BiU, 
Indioa. 

P. 273, note On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 fl, cf, JcMacr Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 487. — ^It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these' are still in actual use and could he observed, might 
yield 'some practical result for the ancient Imhiha music 
also. 

P. 274, note P'or such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bernouilli, AjoJirodite (Leipzig, 
1873), PP 245,. 370, 405. See also nuinerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Musde de Soul^kcre U Gomte 
F. de Olarac (Paris, 1836-37),’ vol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note Buhler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastaniba it is now being reprinted in the series 
of ^ Sacred Books of the East ’ which is appearing under 
Max Miiller’s direction.— Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised -in Jiva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘ Dharhiashastrasamgraha ^ (Cal- 
cutta, 1-876), which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abiindanqe of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti-texts, nam'cly, 3 Atris, 2 Vishpus, 2 
liavifcas, Yajnavaikya, 2 Ui^^anas^ Angiras, Yama, Apa- 





sfcain'ba, Sarjivarta, Kdtydyana, Briliaspati, 2 Fard^p/.J.s, 
2 Vyasas, Saillclia, Likhi^iaj Daksha, 2 Gautamas^ and 
2 Vasishthas. — Mrada's 'Smriti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876); see also his papers, Ueder die recht- 
liche Stelkmg der Pramn hei den Ind&rn (Mnniob, 1876), 
and TJ^er dae indiscTie Sehuldreeht (Munich, 1877).. 

P. 280, note The Armia-Sinriti, Biihler infonns me, 
is q[uite a late production, probably a section of a Parana. 

P. 28 1. As Ydjnayalkya’ enumerates the planets in theii? 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century A.X)* (see remark above top. 251, 
note following Jacobi)i 

P. 28^., 5. See remark on Pafi.chdlachan(Ja above, note 
to p. 50. ■ 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work, La JJgendt 
dnBouddha (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinderin the 07.^ r. 

P. 291, note f. -SchiefnerV * I.- - . .. u* 

from the Kigyur, in vols. vii. and viii of thQ' Melanges 
Asiatigiies of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends! 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in- 
soription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 1 3), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 

as the princes mentioned in the, rest c^* 'I’ ■*: 

belong to a, far older period; see i‘‘ v .! ■ ‘ '■ • ■' 

Transactions of the London Confess of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 if. 

P. 293, note Bept mttas PdliSy tirds'"'’ ’ 
from the papers of Paul Grimblot, were ' 
widow Jn. 1876 ~ (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Eausboirs edition of the Jdtaka appeared 
in 1877. — The Mahaparinibbdna-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal B. A, S., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared.' The same 
journal -also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Pickson. An edition ,o£ the whole Yinaya-pitaka by 
Plerm. Oldcnberg is in the press. 

F. 297, note A cojlectp.d edition of the sacred Afigas 
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of ilio Jfiino,s was published last year (iSy/) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifihaji : tho text' is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and a S/idsAd-cxplanation by 
Bhagvan "V ijaya. 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, Tlw 
Btiddlhist Tri^itd^cb (xs it is Icnmm in Olmia and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note J, On possible points of connection between 
the .Avesta and Buddhism sec Jenaer Lit. ^dt., 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note I'. In Gautama the word hhihhu appears 
expressly as tho name of the third of tho four d^ramas ; 
in place of it Mann has 


BsatiN, 24 tk 
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Akaliapdcla, Sg. 24C 
aJcshdraf \ nyllablo, 15, t 6 . 

— pbilog., i6ti. 

Agastya, 53. 275 (archit.)- 
Agui, 31. 40. 63. 159. 178, 303. 

— cJiayana, 120. (274). 

— Pwdr},a, 191. 231. 271, 275. 2S1. 
318. 

— .rakasya, ti8. 120. 

Agnive^a, 265- 266. 2G9 (mod,). 
Agnlsvdmin, 79. 

190. 
oghdB, 248. 

Anga, 25. 216 (a. Veddvffd), 29G. 

297. 326, 327 (Jain.), 

Afigas,. 147. 

Aflgir, 158. 

Afigirae, 31, 53, 153. 158. 160. 162. 
1 64. -250, 323 {Snifiti). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

A^giraaaa, 124. 148 IF. 

AjAta^afcru, 51. 127. 138. 286 (bia 

aix toaohers), 

— comm,, 82.' 
atilcr'uBhta^ ill, 
aithaTtathdt 292. 

Atri, 31. 38. S3. 102, 103. 140 Vcd. 
-- .102. 283. 325 (jur.), 

— 2G9 med, 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— 269 (med.). 

— laghL\ 269 (mod.). 

Atharvan, iSl (oa 'prajdpaii). 153 

(Jbfikaapati and ikagavajU), 158. 
164. 

— (= Ath, Veda)f 78. 
Alharva-Pfirt^iahtas, 249. 251. 253. 

265. 

— tbo forty-eightli Aih. Pa)*., 313. 
316. 317. 318, 


Atharm'Pai'iiHah(a, Greek order of 
tho planota in the Ath. ParUiah ftWf 

323- 

— Paippalc, 158. 169. 

— PrdtUdhhya, 146, 151. 

— Fccfa, 8. 22. 20. 14S ff. 249, 26s. 

— mare, 164. 

— iihhd, 164. 167. 

AiTia/rvi^iras, 154. 166, 169. 170. 
Athm'va Safi^i^ it. 208. 318, 
AtharvdMgirasas, ii. 72. 93.. 121. 

127, 149. 150 (ojwsa eing.) 
Athai'vdis^aa.ii;^, 124. X48. 149. 
Atkai'vopanhJiada, 28. 153' ff. 239. 
athd Hah, 245. 265. 

Adbhut^harma, 301 (Buddh.). 
Adhhuta^BrdlmaTpa, 69. 152. 
advaita, 171. 

Advaita'-makaTmda, 323. 
adhidevatam, 121, 
ddkiyajnam, 12 1, 
adhyayana, 8 . 
adhydtmam, 121. 
Adhydtmardmdya^a, i68, 
adhydya, 14. 31. 32. 107. 117. 
adhydyddin, 66 . 
adhvwrya, 14. So. 149. 
adhvarym (pi,), 8. 80, 86, 87. I2i* 
Ananta, 141 (conim.). 

Anantadeva, lot. 

Anantayajvan, 85. 245. 
anapM, 255 (Greek). 

Amlcramanis, 24. 32. 33. 61. 64. 63. 
74. 83. 85, 87. 88. 90, 163, 104, 
107. 143. 144. 145. 152. 
Anupadd'Sdira, 80. 81.84, 88. 95, 
AnxLl)rdlma7},ai 12. 82; 
anulrdhmanin, 82. 
AmbhdtiprakMa, 97. 
AnubhdtisvarGpioWrya, 226, 
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amdaniha, 68. Avaddna, 299. 501 (Buddh.), 

anuvdJca, 31. 33. 88. 94; 107. 109, AvalokiteSv-ara, 298. 299. 
iz4, 14.$ ;■ avyakta, 238, 


— °/:dnukrama)}i, 32. 61. 
anuyydhliydncti 122. 127. 
amihanctt 121'. 1 22. 1 27* 
amtztoiraf 84. 
andchdna,^ 78. 

Andhaka-Vrislip.ayas, 185 
Andhomati, 106. 
anmdhydya^ 57. 176. 
anvdhhy&iia^ 122. 

Aptintaratarnan, 243 
Apsaras, 125, 

Abbayadova, 327. 

Alhichdra-Kaipa, 153. 

M7ddfiarma (Buddh.). 290. '3,<y. 

307 ff. 

A hhidhdna' ck in tdmay,i, 230. 

— mtncmdld, 230. 

Abhinavagupta, 237. 273. 32;'. 
abhinimru/cta, 278. 
Ahhmishh-anmiia’SMra, 300. 
Abhiroanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
ahhiyajna-gdihdSf 45. 

AbMra, 3. 
abhyanillctoi, 122. 

220. 229 E 267. 
Amarachaiidra, 190. 

Amaradeva, 228. 

Amaraai&ba, 200. 219, 227 ff. 
Amaru, 210, 

Ataita, 306. 

Amitdbba, 298. 306. 

Amitragbdtaj 251, 
Amptanddopanishad, 154. 163, 171. 
Amritavinddpaniehad, 99. 154. 165. 
Ambd, 114. 134. 317. 

Ambikd, 39. 114. 134, 317. 
Ambdlikd, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
aymaf 66 . 
ayogdj in. 

Ayodbyd, 89. 178. 224. 

Aiupa, 133, *nas, 93, 

— SmjiMy 280; 346. 

Arurii, 93 (and plur.) 

Arkaliuns, 33. 

arjuna, Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 
114. ns- 134- 135* 136- i37- 1^5- 
•j86. 

arjunydUf 248. 

ArtJuUdsirK, 271. 373. 273. 
ardha-y 73 (inbabitod' pbaco). 
vi>rdh<mdgadH, 295. 296. 297. 
arhani, 78. 138. 305. 
AlaijiMraMalrUf 231. 323, 


Avyayav.rd>i%y 227, 
aiUipatliay 119, 

A^oka, 179.. 273. 290, 291. 

AiSvaghosba, i6i. 162. 

A5vapati, 71. I20. 
aivamcdhay 54. 114, 126. 

— okd^da, nS. 

j Ai 5 vala, 53. 129, 

' Ashdijlba, 133. 

atsJita-hay 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

asUfddhydyty 118. 

amru, 303 {aura fornifid from)* 

— languago of tbo A.’s, l8a 

— Krishna, 148. 304. 

~7 253 > 374. 

afiarganay 258. 

ah\ 36, 

aUnay 60. 76. 79. 80, J39, 
Abobalastiri,, IQI, 
dkdia, 128. 
dkoketUt 254. 
d&hydna, 122. 193. 

— vidccs, 45. 

Agamaidstra, lOt. 

Agnivc 4 ya, 102. 2S5. 
Aguivcs^yifyana, 49. 53. I02. 
dgncyam. 66 . 

Aiigirasa, 71. T4S. 153. 
AngirasakalpUy 153. 
dchdryay 73. 77. 8l. 121. 

Afcntira, 68. 125. 

dyava, 171. 
dtmany 97. 156. 161 ff. 

— {mahdn)i 23S. 

Aimaprabodhopaniahadt 166.' 167 

Atmiinanda, 42. 

Atniopanishad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, Sy-Sg. 91. 92. 93. 102. 103. 
Taiit., 153. Aik, 2.^1. 242. (phil.). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kanishihuf*, 269. (med,), 
hpihad**, 269. (niccl.), 

— madhyama% 269. (med.). 

— vrkhlha^ 26g. (mod.). 

• 7 - (bhikshiC), 284. 

AtUarvima, 128, 149. 

-pGrihyay 15.2. 

A.thar’/anikaR, 82 149. 
Alliananiyarudropanislmdy 1 54. 17a 
ddityci, i$t. 

adiiydm, 131. 

Adityaddsa, 259. 
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A^lbttddho., 298. 

73- j{3|. 149. 235. 3oi, 
Anauda^gin, 5*, 243, 

— jndna, ^r. 

— Wrtha, 43. 5x. 

— Tana, £63. 

— vardhanai -322. 

Auanda-valli, 94. 154. 156. 157. 

Anarfctlya, 55. 

Andhrao, 94. 

Apastambaj 88^89 ff. 100. loi. loz. 

317- 325* 

— Mm-masHCmf 101. xq2. 106. 278. 

-Apif^alij 322 , 
dpoHiina, 255 (Graek), 
Apii’.viti'ran^chi, jfn. 

Abhipralrfrino, 136. 

Amay^jS) 261. 
dmna, uamf'o in, 53. 120, 
Ayaljatlidna, 130.' 

Ayurveda', af'i?- 2O7. 271, 
dra, 254 (Greek). 

Armyaka,, 8. 28. 29. 48. 92, 

— kd^dafjiS. 

^jyotisha, 153. 

— saijihitd, 65. 

Aran,ijagdn(i} 64. 65. 
Jrai^ya^SariiliUdy 316, 

ArdA'tj Ardlhi, 285. 

Aruna, 93, 

Aruiii, 51. 69. 71. 123. 13a 13a, 

133* *57* 286. 

J7’iii}ik0pam:)7iad, 163, .164. 
Arupiuo, 93. 

Ani^eya, 133. 157. 
lirchikd, 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 1S5. . 

AryaP, 3, 79. 178. 

Aryal)ha(:a, 6l.- 254. 25*;. 257 ff. 
Aryabhatiya, 61. 257. 
Avyasiddhdiiia, 257. 
ArydpailehdMii, 237. 

Ayydeliiaiata, 257. 

Avelia, 85. 

A'i'shviOpanhhadt 162, 

75, 77, 

Ar»lmja-Bi''dhmay.a.j 74. 313. 316. 
AlaniMyana, 53, 

Avantika, 259. 

Avantikd, riii, 232. 

Af5^vka, 84. 278. 

A^marat-liah, TeaJpah, 46. 53. 242. 
Ai 5 marathya., 53. 242, 

Ahama, '>mopanklm(l, 164. 

— • ipUieshu), 327. 


Ai^vaiariKra, X33. 

A^valdyaiia, 32. 34, 49. 32 IK 59, 62, 
8a 85, loi, 106. 169. 266, 

— Kan^alyti, 15^. 

— Pariikhtd, 62. 

— 49. 

AhijiaAastra, 314. 
dhini Aeries, 323. 

Asuntynpa, 128. 140. 

Aauri, 128. 13 1. 133. 137, 235. -yj 
dsiltamla, 1 13. 

' •'/. -r- /ri:- 

i(himikdy 89/ ' 

Itard, 48. 

Itihdsas, 24. 72, 93. 17,2. 124. 12';, 
159. 190. 191. 

ItihUapUTdineit I 2 l« 183. 301, 
ittha, 254 (OVeok), 
itthUdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ityvkta, 300, 
inthi/idf 264 (Arabic). 
induvdra, 264 (Arab.) 
iiidra, 32.40. 52. 63. 123. 127.- 17G 
(gramm.), 18C, 21 1. 265 (mod-b 
3^3' ^ 

— and Arjuna, 37, 50. H’S. 136, 
185. 186. 

Indrajcnaniya, 193. 
ludradatta, 293, 

Indradyumna, 133, 

IndraprasLha, J78. 

Indrofca, 34. I^S.- 
}'rii‘fatl, 1 78. 
loS. 

U&nn, 43. 110. 
liopanishady 1 16. 155. 
ihara, 2-38, 

Jdvara, 272 nius. 

I^vamkirinhna, 236. 237i 
imrdpJia, 264 (Arabic). 
nUapratyuhianif X23. 
vUha, 67. ’Si, 
ulcthdriha, 83. 
tikba, 91, 

Ugraaena, 125, 135, 
uchoha, 257 . 

Ujiayinb 185. 201. 209. 2$^, 257 
«S9. 295- 

TJjjvaladatta, 226. 

Uf^ddiy 216. 226. 

UtUtratdpiniy 169. 

Uitaramimdiisd, 239 -fF, 
Uttarardinackai'itaf 207 
UUwmalU, 157, 
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utiarCtf niiardrchika, 63. 65. 
uitardshdiillids, 247. 

Utpala, 243. 260. 322. 

Uipaltnt, 227. 

Udayana, 246. 
uddtia, 314. 
udichpas, 132, 17S. 
udg&tar, 14. 67, 149. 

Udddlaka, 69. 71. 123. 130, I3I. 
157* 284. 

Uddyotakarn, 245.. 

Udbha^a, 322. 

Upagrantha-StUra, 83, 84^ 
Upatichya, 199. 
tipadeia, 301 (Buddh.), 
upadhd^ 144. 

Ugmiohads, 28. 29, 42. 48. 73. 74. 

121. 127. IS3 flP. 235. 277. 

- — numtorof, 154. 155, 

— {Up. BrdhvUma), 34. 74, 
Upapurdnas, 171. .191. 282, 
UpalekhOt 40. 59. 

Upaveda^ 265. 271, 273, 
vpavgdkhpAnaf 122. 

‘UpasM 7 ’a, 244. 

upazthay 1 14. 
x^dkkydnay 73, 122. 

Vpdngas, 297 (Jaia.). 
u^dkydycb^ 82. 

■ — nh'a2Klc$hd, 271. 
iipdmha^ ’’sihi, 30G. 

Upendra, 303. 
xihkayan antarnjia^ 49, 

Umd, 74. 156. 
vraga, 98, 303. 

Urvall, 134. 207 (drama). 208. 
tUHJca, 246. 

Uvatta,* 42. 

TOanaB (Kdvya), 36. 153, 

^ 278. 282. 325 (jun). 

Uainara, 45. 

Dahasti, 71. 
i^htra, 3. 

Oa^ 34, 43. 59. Ji6. 

Uva^a, X44. 

tfhagdna, Uhyagdxia, 64. 
B^k^Saiphiid, 9. lo. II. 14, 31 

— and Sdma'h, readings of, 313. 

— conpluding verse of, in tho forty- 
eighth Pa3\, 313. 

^ Kashmir MS/, 314. 

•—galitaa in, 314, 315. 
^igvidhdna,62, 74. (33). 313- 314- 
316. 

^tgveda, 8. 33 [figvQdaguptayc). 45. 

121. 123. 127. 


fkkm, S. 9. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 6f; 
74 * 75 . ^ 

— number of, 1 21. 153. 

8 (= Veda). 122, 145, 
/ird/tmapa, 64. 

— muhhdni , 66. 
llishy-AnuJ^amai^if. 88. 

Ekachdr^ii, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 1 17. 
ckavachana, 124. 
ekahansa, 129. 

ekdha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139, 
eke, 134. X40. 

Aikshvftka, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— Brmimi},a, 16. 44 fF. 72, 

— "’ yaka , 34. 62. 

— '"‘tjdraiixjaha, 32. 48 ff. 75. 315. 
— - “yinB, 49. 81. 85. 

— '^ opanishad , 48. 155. 

Aiti 4 dyana, 53. 241 (Aita"), 

Aindra (School), 3.2X, 
aindn'am. parva, 66. 
aUvarika, 309, 

cm , 158. x6o, 161. 163. 164; 
crimi^ 89. 
mfdhika , 83. 240. 

Aukhlyas; 88. 

An^ulorai, 242. 

Audauya, 134, 
audichya , 34. 

Audumhardya^a, 33. 

Audd{£!aki, 157 (Vod.). 267 (erot,). 
Audblnlri, 88. 

Aupataavini, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75, 

Aupave^i, 133. 

Aupa^ivi, I43. 

Aupoditej’a, 133. 

AulAkya, 246. 

Aush^rdkabi, 75. 

Kansavad'ha, ig8. 207. 

Kachohiknl (Buddha’s wife), 318. 
KachohiJyana, 227. 293. 

Ka^ha, 89. 92, 184 ; pliir, 88. 89 

317. 

. KtlMpas, 89, 

— v ' aUi , 157. 

— idTcTid, 89. 

imtyupmi&had, 163, X64, 

— SMra, 99. roo. 

Kaijabhakaba, Kanabhuj, 245. 

260. 

Knn,dda, 244. 245. 246, 

7 ean 4 ikd , 59,89. 107. 117. I18-120. 
ka^va, 140 (deaf). 
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31* 52. 106. 105 (jjlur.O. 

>140^ , 

— Smjiti‘Sdstrai 143. 

Kai^thn, ^4. 

KaniTii, Kaiihdlyana, 304. 

Katas, 138.' 

KailidtWFitsdgarat 213. 217. 219, 
223 * 

ICadrii, 134. 

Kariishka, Kanerkl, 205. 218- 219. 
220. 222. 223. 281. 283. 287. 288; 
290. 294. 303. 30G. 308. 
hmhhfha, 269 { troy .a), 
kani/dlcumdrl, 157. 

KaiJiu’digivi, 179. _ 

Kapai'diavjJiniti, 42. loi. 

Jcap'iUjalaf 211. 

Kapila, 96. 137.. 162. 235 IF. 272. 
284. 308." 

Kapilavastu, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapish^hala, 265. 268 (med,). 

— Kathaa; 88. 
Kapishfhala-Sa'ijihitd) 88. 
Kabaudha, 149. 

Kabandhin, 159. 

ICambojas,- 178. 220. 

264iLrab. 

karaitthat 206. 

Ica^'o^a, 239 (astr.). 

— ktuitkala, 261. 262. 

— jim, 262. 

ICaraviudasYilmin, ion 
havMiy 159. 

Karka, 141* 

Karn)itakas,.94. 

Kar^iisuta, 276, 

Karmauda, "dinas, 

Kamapmdipat 84; 83. 278. 
KawimiiindM,. 239 tF. 

Karruargha, 153. 
kalds (the sixty-four), 275. 
ICaUpaSdtTat 227 (graium.). 
KaWpin, 184. 
kuH, 113. 283 yugct. 

— era, 203. 200. 26? 

Kalifiga, 269. 

Kalin litha, 272. 

Tcaliyuga, 243. 

ICalhi’Purdna., igi. 

Ralpa, 16.46. S3. 75. 93. 153,(4^.). 
176. 242. 

— hb'd, V44. 

— 16. 34.73. 100. 102 (Ved). 
297 (Jain.) 317. 

Kalpdnupadity 84. 
i^alhaya, 213, 215. 319. 


Kavasha, 120 

Kavi, 153 (U^aiwu), 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 203. 

Kavirdja, 196. 

ka^gapa, 140 (having black teeth). 
KuiSyapa* 33. 140. 

— ■ 278. 282 jur. 
kmlidya^ 78. 306. 

KaQoruinaiit,.l88. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

Kiiflkdyana, 153 (Ath.). 266, 269 
(raed.) 

Kii^haka, 41. 81. 83. 88. 89 IF, 103, 
3 ^ 7 . 

— Opiliyaf 1 01. 317. 
KdikakopanuhaU^g-^. 156, 238. 240. 
kdi},dda,i 246. 

kdxida, 59. 89. 91. 93. 117 IF, ,.145, 
Kiindairidyana, 53, 

Kdnva, 103. io6. H3 if. 142. 143. 

144 (gramrn.). 

Kdtpiaka, 105. 

Ktin-viputra, 105. 

Kiinvyiiyana, 103. 

JCdtantra, 226. 227. 321. 
Kdtlya-Gpikya^ 142. 

JCdiiya-S'dira, 91 . 99. lOO. 142 
Kdtya, 138. 223. 

Kdtydyana, $3. 61. So. 83.. 84. 10/. 
Z38 ff, (Ved.) 222. 321. (granim.)j 
227 lex, 266 med*2S3 (Buddh,). 

— Sminti^/Sd^ird of, 143. 326. 

— Kabandhin, 139.^ 

KdtydyanI, 127. 138; =k Durgd, 

138* i£ 7 - ^ . 

putra, 71, 138, 285. 

Kd^mia/kf 213, 

EdpUa-id^Way 236, 

Ktipya; 126. 137. 22'j:p6. 237. 284, 
Kdraandakiya (Nih-mstra), 2‘ji, 

325* 

JCdt/ia-S^rut 267. 

Kdmukdyaua, 241. 

Kdmpila, 114, 1x5; “iya, 1x5. 13$. 
Kdmboja, 7^, 

ICdnv^tjmyuha^ 299. 

Kdrttakaujapa, 260, 

Kih’ttikoya, 103 (comm.). 

I'dvmihi, 3og, 

Kiirshjjitjini, X40, 241, 242, 

Kiila, 248. 

Kdlanh'V.aya^ 262. 

Killabavius, 14. 8i. 83. 96. 
Kdlayavaija, 220. 221, 
Kdld(j 7 iirudr<ipa-nialml. 1 7 1, 

Kdldpa, 89. '96, 
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Kdlidilsa, 195. 196. 200 IT. 309. 228. 
250. 2^2. 266. 318 f. 

— threa Kilidiiaas, 204., 

Mli, 159. 

Kdvasliaya, 120. 131. 

Edvila, 236. 

kdvijas, 183. 19 1. 195. 210. 

Kttvya 36 (U. 4 anas). 153. 
ICdvi/a-praMia, 204. 232* 
Edvyddar^Ui 232. 
Kdvydldrphlravritti^ 226, 232. 
KtWakyituiiftj 42’ ijr. 140. 242. 
Kjisakrilaui, 139/ 140. 242, 

Kd 4 is, 125. 286. 

KdUh&i 106, 130. 226, 227, 321. 

269. 283, 

Kdimlraa, 227. 

KtWyapn, 143 (granira.). 245 (phil.) 

275 (archit.)* 
hitlidyadhdVM^ay. 237. 

fcifam, III, 

302, 

Eirdtdrjimiya, 196. 

Klkatas, 79. 

Klrbidhara, 273. 
huifaka, 259. 

Kutkumi, 84. 

Kundiua, 91. 

— (town), 168. 

Kntapa-San^i’uta, 266, 
hwntdpasfihta, 146. 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubhd, 3. 

Kumibrapdla, 297. 

Euindrasmtbham, 195. 196. 208. 
318. 

Kum'jtrilabha^jja, 68. 74- 241, 242. 
Kuradrilaavilmin, lOO, 
KumbbamuTshlcas, 303. 
Kutnbhdnclaa, 302. 303. 

Kurua, 114. 123. 135* 136. 137 * 
138 (and Katas), 2S6. 
Kuriikabetra, 68. 136. 
ICuni-PtiftchiihvQ, 10. 34. 39. 45, 
68. 90. ILJ. 129. 132. 135. e8o. 
286. 

huladha)'ma, 278. 

JtnKm, 254. 

ICulldk.'v, 2S1. 

Kuvera, 124. 303. 

ICu!?a and Lava, 197* 
hidllava, 197. 

Kuahmilndas.’ 303. 

Kuaumapura, 2^7. 25S. 
Kimmdiijali, 245. 246, 

215. 


K-dahrattn^os, 303. 
kfit^ 144, 

113 {yitga). 

tjfitmd, 2, 1 48. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— series, date of, 2, 
Kfilyacldnldma^iy 80. 

Kyi^a, 266 mod, 

Kyi&Wva, “dvinas, 197. 
kfishna (black), 304. 

ICyisbija JDevakIputra, 71. 104. 148. 
169. 186. 238. 2S4. 304. 

— and Kdlayavana, 220. 221, 

— and the PjCndavaa, 136. 

— - and tUo shopherdosses, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238. 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326. 

— Afigirasa, 71. 14S. 

— Dvaipdyana, 1S4. 243. 

— Asura Kyisb)ri,a, 14S. 304, 

— Krishna HMta, 50. 

Kyisbnajit, 54 - 
Kyisbnamidra, 207, 

KyiEbptljina, 242. 

Kyishndtreya, 266 med, 

Kelcayaa, 120. 1321 
ketu, 250, 

E^nopanishad, 73, 74. 75. 156 if, 
.171. 316 . 
kenadruma^ 255. 
kevala, 245. 

— naiydyihaf 245. 

” '■ -7 323* 

^Ke&avi^ mip.grdmalil 188. 

Jce&am, 304. 

Kaikcya, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56. 83. 93- 95* 223. 224. 
Kaivedyopanishad, 155.’ 163.* 169 f. 
Kokila, 280. 
hu 7 }(tf 254. 

Ko.'^ala, 160. 185. 192. 193. 324. 
Kosala, 33. 68. 137, 2S5. 

— Vidahtis, 34. 30, 132. IM* T35, 
2S5. 

Koliula., 273I 
Kaukilefca, 134. 
knulikn^ika^ 305. 

Kaup^iiiya, 102. 285 
Kiintsa, 77. 140. 

Kautadyaiia, 97. 

KauLlnuimn, 47. 65, 76. 83, 84, 89 
96, 106. 

Kaiulreyas, 140. 

Kanmdrila, 241. 

U:aur.avy.a, 39. 123. 135. 136. 
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ZaurupiiJlchitla, 123.' 
kawxtya^ 254 (Gmek), 
Kaulopaninhad, 171. 

Kau^alya (A^ivaljiyaua), 159, 
ivauilmboya, 123. 
iCau^ika, 149. 152, 153 {Ath), 

— (Comm,), 42. 91. 

Kausbitaka, 56. 

KamUtdkcb, 46. 81. 

— ‘‘kdmnyahu, 50. 54. 

Ivaiiahlfeaki, ‘’kin, 464 68. 82, 1 33. 

m- 3*3- 

£rd}ma‘)}ctf 20. 44 if.' 71* 

— UpanisJiud, 50. 73. 1 27. T55* 

286. ' 

ICausliitakeya, 129. 

Kausalyti, 125. i59 ^ 

Kau’aumbindi, 123. 

•KauhaUi, 75. 
kraviajpdiha. '34. 49. Co. 
h'iya, 254 (G'feek). 

Krivi, Kraivya, 125. 

ICrauficha, 93. . „ 

iCrau3bt;uki, 61 nictr, . 153. 248 

Aih. 

kiba, iicr.^ 

Jiskaimpatij 68. 

ICsliapinjaka, 200.. 

Kahdmpibjii, 265 ttieS. 

iCisUiraGvdtnin, 79. 227. 

KahudvaSt 84. 

Kakimhoj^aniahadf 165. 
^'lehcmaipkara, 213. 

.Kfjhemenclra, 213. 215. 319. 32O, ' 

Kiiiemendrabhadra, 293, 
Kohairakalambbi, 77* 
kskaudraf 84. 

Klia^^ika, 88. 

JChaclit-aavitinin,- 79- 
Kbaroab^ha, 248.- 
KhifJJiyana, 53, ‘’nine 14. 81. 
KbrCn^ikiyaa, 87. 88, 

Kfiddiragt^kya, 84. 

Bila, 93 . 97- 107. 130. 144. 249. 

127* 128. 130. 131. 
Wiuddakapdpiai 293. 

Giiiigd, 5** i’ 6 S. 193. 248. 
GaflgtCduara, 143. 

Gango^a, 246. 323. 
gaiias, 225. 266 gramm, 
ttj. 

/. ;. f , f. ■ ■. 170. 

154. 170. 

iwyapinnitf 13.:^, 22^,. 240, 241. 242. 


6lai}cirainaina7iodadUi 226. 
g(i7j.Ua, 159. 
ga’n.iUidkyiiyat 262, 

Gaiiicfo, 281. 

^tdfini, 170. 

Giidiidhara, 142. 

Gandbarva, 272 {Mfiidji). 284 (Paf? 
eha^ikha). 

— posBoasecl by a, 126. 

Gandhftra, 70. 132. 218, “riij, 147. 
Garufja, 171. 302 (plnv.). 

— Purd^i 291* 

Oa‘i-udo2Jimiahadt 171. 

Gai'gtv, 153 AiJi. 221. 252 ir. (aatr.) 
plur. 252. 253. • 

— Vpiddhagaiga, 153 .. 253* 
GariJiojpaniahadt 160, 167. 272 
galiiaa, 314. 315. 

233. 

» ii'.; J '.ilyv i, ^i. 

<?'; \ 170. 

. ■, .. 93. 121 

122. 124. 133. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Budclh. 

Odnaa, 63. 64. 81. 316. 325, 
Odndharvavedaf 271. ’272. 
gdyatHsampanna, 140. 

Gdrgi Vttchaknavi, 56. 129. 

— : Sci/fphitd, 214. 251. 

Gilrgya, 56 (Gfihya). 63 

75(Ma^aka). 143 (grdmKQ.). 153 
{AthX 

— and K^layivvana, 221. 

— Bdldki, 5 ^* 

Oitagavinda, 2 10.. 

— (time of composition), 210. 
Gu^iiiAbya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
Gurudevasvdmin, loi. 

Gurjara, 297. 

Gubadeva, 42. 323. 

■ 1 . 

Gpitsamada, 31, 

. gpihasihap 28. 164,. 

Qfihya-SiUt'as, 1$. 17. 19. 20. 6' 

■ 84.101. 152. 153. 264, 376. 27b. 
geya, 301 Buddh. 

Oeyagdna, 66. 

gairikdmvtild, 264 Arab. , 
Gairikshita, 41. 

Gotnikdputra, 223 gr. 267 (erot,). 
Gotama, 244 fF, (log.'). 

— - Sidrcif 245 , 
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Godiivflrf, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Qopalha^Brdhnana, 106. 150. 151. 

152. 304. 

Gopavanaa, 1^0. 
Gopdlatdpaniyopaiiiskadt 1C9. 
yopi, 169. 

Gopichandanopanishadf 169, 
Qobhila, 80. 82. S3, 84, 

— Brnfiti, 280, 
golddhydya, ‘263. 

Qovardhaua, 21 1. 

Govinda, comm., 55. 62. 

— teacher of ^ifpkarn, i6r. 243, 

— -svjtmin, lot comm. 

Gauda (style), 232, 

Gaudapida, 161, 167. 236. ^43. 

298. j 

Gautama, 77 (two G.’a). 

— 84. 143 (jur.). 

^ 153. 162 (4^A.). 

245 (phil, ). 

•— 102 (j?.i8hi). 

“ Dharma (-<84fra), 85. ;*78, 281. 

282. 325. 326. 327, , 

^ ^{Pilfimedhct-SiXlm)^ 84* 245. 
Gautaraalj Sitpkliyalj, 284.' 
Gautamas,' 137/ 
grantha, 15., 99. 165. 193. 

— {niddnamipjnaka), 81. 
grakaf 67 (Soma^vessel). 

— eoKpse, 249. 

— planat, 98. 249. 250. 
r- lidiagraha)^ 98. 
grAmUt 64. 77. . 

Ordmageyagdna, 64. 65, 
Ghatakarparai 200. 201. 

Ghora ASgIraaa, 71. 
Ohatu^ahoJthilihaldidstraf 275 (7d- 

gdma). 

chaturanga, game of, 275. 

Chatur - adkydglM, 1 5 1 (^ddhyd- 
yikd). 

Chatw’viniatismfdHf 2S0. 

Chaudra, 219. 227. 

. Chandraka, 319. 

Chandragupta, 4. 204, 217. 223, 

25 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
ChandvabhdgiC, 269. 

Chandra' Vydkara'>}a, 227, 

Champd,' 178. 

cAamM, 87. ' 

CJliaraka, 265. 266. 268. 270, 284. 

324. 325 raid. 
phartiha'S'dhhd, 89. 


Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
Cliarakdchdrya, 87. 113. 
Obarakddhvaryua, 87, 133. 134* 
Ghara‘i):a-vy&ha^ 95. 142. 153 (i(A.)L 
’^charitra, 214. 

Clidki'a, 423 . 

Chdkrjlyapa, 7 1. 

Chdnakya', 20^. 210. 260. 310. 
chdyddUat 129. 

Chdnardias^ 193. 
didndanagandhikaf 275 
Ohdndrabhiigin, 269. 

Sri-Chdpa, 259. 

Ohdrdya^Iya, 88. 103. 317 (S'i'kihd) 
Gbdrvdkaa. 246. 

Chdlukya, 214. 

Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratha, 68 {BdhHkani), 

^kitvdf 247. 248 (aeries). 
Chintdnm^ivpUU) 217. 

Chinas, 243. 

Chd^a, 130. 

Ohdlikt^anisdutd, 163. 0 
chela, 138, ^ 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikit'dneya, 138. 
Ch£j,ikitd,yana,'i38, 

Ohaitrarathi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Chyarana, 134. 

Chbagalin, g6. 99. 

ehhandas (Vedic text), 8. 14. 57. 

60. 103. 176. 

— (Sdma'Saiphiid), 63, 

. — metr,, 25. 60. 145. 272. 
Ohhandasikd, 63. 

Chhaudogaa, 8. 66. 8j. 86. 121. 
chhandobhdshd, 103. 
chhandomt, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 155, 

96. 

Chhdgeyas, 96. 
ChhdndogyO'Brdhmana, 69. 

70 ff. 155. 


Jatdkar^a, 265 mcd. 

Janaka, 33, 53. 68, 76, 123. 124. 
127. 129. 132. 135. 193. '237, 285. 
286 (hiu BIX teachora). 
janaka {prajdpati), 76, 
saptardir.a, 76. 

Janamejaya; 34. 123. 125. 131-. * 34 - 
13s. *36. 186. 

Jaodvdana, 303. 

Japamdldj 307. 
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JttTOftdam!, 162, 315. 

Jayatirtna, 42. 

Jayadeva, aio (date of). 

Jayabliata* 3*9* 

Jayarjirtba, 322, 

JayArttinn,-I43. , 

Jaytfd;tya,.Jay£pi^a. 227. 322. 
Jafisaipdna, 98. 

Jalada, 150.. 

/(ttaifca, astTi, 240. ’26a 
JiUakas, Buddh.; 284. 293, 301. 326. 
jdtahx'man^ 19. 102. 142. 
jdtif i 6 l 

Jdtdlcar^iya, 138; 139. 143. 

Jinabi, 1 30. 

71. 130. 13a. I34.‘ ^3. 18S. 
J^Wli, 143 (iSmnW). ^ 

J dbalo^nUhadt 163. I04. too. 
jdmUra, 255 {Greek)i 
jituma, 254 (Greek). 

Jiab^u, 259. 

Jtvai 162. 

JivagoBViithin, 169. 

JWalo, 133. 

JivafiarmaM. 266. 
jdha, 254 (Greek). 
jemtm, 240. 

JainoB, 214. 217. 236. 244. 293. 
295 fP. 

Jaimwi, 5^-58 {OrViya). 63 (Sd^ 
mav.), 184, 189. 239 ff. (pliiL). 

— BUrata, 57. 189. 

— Sdira, 240 (astr.). 322. 
Jniminlya, 65. 240. 316, 3117., 

— nydyamdldviatam, 241. 

Jalvali, 71. 

■JndnalJuUkaa'at 253* 

JiidnayajnOi 91. 94- 
Jyotirmd’dhhurafyi, 201. 26a zou 

266. 

JyotUha, 2$. 30. 60. 61. 153 
yaM*). 2M, 258. 316. 

Jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takaban, 133. 

Takfiha4ild, 185. 

83.-$4« 

tad and i^ajn, 1^2. ^ 
Tadevopanishadi toS. 155* 
taddJiita, 144... 

tantfa ceretoonial, 167. 208. 209» 
265. 282. 510. 
gramm., 227; 229. 
r- next-book/ 229 (terra taken to 
Java), 265. 266. 
iaravl, 263 (Arabic). 

Larisa, 158, 244. 

22 


Baribin,, 244. 

■Tcitavakdra‘Brdfi'mana, 316. 

‘talavak^roa, 74. 

taili, tatdL,262> 264 (Arabic). 

Tdjika (-^ksem), 263 (Arabic). 

7o.‘ 

(gr,), 243. 

70 - 

Tdndya^ 66 ff. 74. 133* 
idpaaa, 139. 138, 

*‘t^dniyai *‘tdpini, 167 fP. 
Tdrah^anishadi 163, 164. 168* 
Tdranitha, 248. 293, 300. 309, 
Tdlavyinfcaniv&ia, lOl. 
tdvuri, 254 (Greek). 

UtI, 144. 

tUUri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 9a 92, 

2HpifaJca, 292. 293. 294. 

Tirixpdira, 3. 
iiahya, 24S. 
tikahiUiadamkfra, 167. 

Tutdta, "tita, 241. 

Tura, 120. X31 (Kdvaaheya), 

T -.... ^3 rr*.. 

^ ■ .. . 220; 291. 

f ■ j:. I *. 1 .',.. 

; : ■. ; . I is. 17J. 

I .. ikaa 102. 1625 

— San^hiti, js ff. io8. 248. 

— '^ydrar^yahai 92'-94 238. 240.. 

249 * , 

'^yopamahad, 93* 94* 
taukahika, 254 (Greek). 

TautStika, “tita^ 24I. 

Taulvali, S3. 

trayl vidyd, 8. 45. 121.- 191. 
Traaadasyu, 68. 

Tnkdy.dO'i 227. 
irikon^a^ 255 (Greek). 

'Tri^aka, 292. 
trip^d'^^dvidhii 171. 
THpuropaimhad, 
Tripw'yvpaniakad) 161. 162^ 
Hrribkdahyarainat 103. 
Tcibbuvanatnalla, 214 
Tri4dlaQka, 62. 

.tretd, 1x3. 159, 
iVaitana, 36. 
tvcm and tad, 162. ^ 

Dakaha, 326 {Smrili), 

Dandln, 2 1 3. 239. 

Dattaka, 196. 

Dadhyabch, 128. X 49 * 

Daritidurga, 203. 
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dampati, 3S. 

Darianopaniahad, I7r» 
darhpiU'namdsau, lot. 
Da^aJeufn'draf “charita^ 206. 213- 250. 
276. 

dakt, 63. 124. 149. 

DaMayiy S3 (comm.). 
daiatayi, plur. dahtayyai^ 32. 
82. 

Daiapuruelraiji-rdijyfl, 123, 
Doiax^’pdbi 231, 232. 
Jfaaaraihajdtahat 293, 

DaharaaiUtOf 293. 

DiksiKCyanft, 227. 228. 

Ditkahi, Ddkshiputra, 218. 228. 
Ddnava, Dtfnu,. 302. 

Ditlbhya, 85 (Pariiish(a). 143 (gr.). 
ddaakut 36. 

Ddsadaman, 55, 

digvis'ayaa, 

Diandga, 209: 245. 

Divoddsa, 269. . 
dindm, 229. 304 (denantu). 
Dipavanadf 2^8, ^ 

Dul^ishanta, 125. 
durudhard, 255 (Greek). 

I>u»*ga#^33- 42- 63 ,' 

DurgafiiAha, 226’. 

Purgd, 138, 159. 
duahlcfUct, 87. 

Dusb^ftrltu, 123. 

■dfihlna, 255 (Greek). 

3*9- 

Dyishadvati, 67. 102. 

Ddva, Dfivaydjnikft, Sri Deva, 141. 
J 42 ?‘ 

Xlevaki, 71. 

Devakiputra, 71. 148. 166. 169. 
devajanavidas, 121. 
deva^anavidyd, 124. 183. 
JDemiddkydya^ 74. 73* 

Devatr^ta, 54. 

X)evadatta, 1 60. 



V6v&p\,3g/ . * 

Devyupftmshad, 154. 170. l 7 l. 
'^deilya, 79. 

Daivata, 85. 

Baivdpa, 125. 
doshapati, 15 1. 318, 
dyuta-, 255 (Greek). 

■ ■■■.■■ 322. 323* 

^drammff. ■ t Greek;. 


dr aha ^ 79. 

Drdvidas, 94. 

Drdbydyana, 53. 79. 84. 282. 
Drepa, 185. 271. 
dvdpara^ 113. 151. 243. 
DvIrakdudtbayajvaiJ, 324, 
Dvivedagaflga, 72. 104. 139. 
DvaSpiyana, s, Kpisb^ia. " 
Dhanaipjayai 232. 

Dbaaapatisliri* 243. 

Dhanw'Vfdaf 271, 282. 

Phano^vara, 214, 

Dbanvantari, 200. 265. 266. 269. 
Dhaavin, So. 

Dhammapada, 293. 
dhammapaliydydnif 292. 294. 
Dharmat 1 76, 276 ff. 

— Edairaa, i$g. z^6-2S'$. 

— iSdatra-aaipgi'dha^ 325. 326. 

— SUrtia, 19. 85. loi. 277 if. 

317* 

dharmaa, Jpi. 

Dharraa, "putra, “rdja, 1 86. 
dhatmdchdrya, 56. 
Dhdiu-taraip.g^jdi 227. 

Dhdtu-pdfka, -pdrdya^a, 230, 
Dhdnaipijayya, 76. 77.. 82, 

Dhdrd, 20 j. 202. 

Dhiivaka^ 204, 205. 207, 
DhtTmrdyana, 141. 

Dbdrtasvdmiii, 70. lOi. 
Dhyitardabtra (Vaiohitravlrya), 39. 
90, 114. 

— king of tte Kd^ls, 125. 
Dhydncavinddpaniahad, 165. 
pbydnibuddbaa, 298. 
dkruvdaya pi<nchalancmt 98. 
na^a (naha), 264, Arab. 
naJsahatras, 2. 90. 

Nakajiaira-Eolpa, 153. 
nahhatntdai’ia, 112. 

Kagnajit, .I32. .134. 

Naohiketas, 157* 

nata, tg^. 197. * 99 * 

— Sdii'aa, xgj. igg. 271. 275, 
Naiida, 205. 117. 223, 
Nandikehara-Upapurd^aj 171, 
Uamin, 68. 

Naraka, 188. 
nariaha, 199. 

Nala, 132. 189. 

Naloddyat 196. 

' ^Sfavfi^'atna, 20!. 

Navabasta, 10 1. 

Ndka, 123. ^ 

■ Ndgoa {ndga), 273. 302, 
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Mgdntmda, ?07. 

Ndgdrjimft^ 224. 265. 2S7. 288 (date 
I of). 

I Ndgefo, 223. 227. 

I Ndgojibhattef 223. 224. 226 * 

j JSTdiakat^ 196. ^ ^ 

j niitya^ 197,. 200. 

I — ^dstra^ 231. ' 

, Tidy^aka^ 205.. 281. 

NddavindTlpanuh/tdt.l6$. 

JT^rada, 72 (VecK). iSZ{Ath. 

^ 264 (aetr.). 272 (etym. and tuuB.). 

— paHchardt/ta. 239* 

I T- 61. 27 i?* 

! — (‘Smriti)f 278. 326. . 

NdrasiAha, 167, ° 7 nantra 167. 168. 

Ndrdya^o, 94. 123 (pwruika). i6a 

166. 167. 303. 

KsErdyai^a, 54 (comm., several N.’s). 

•58 (do.). 141. tsS f£. {l7pan.). 
Ndrdyaniyopanishad, 93. 157. 166, 

167. 169. 171.’ 

tfdrdyaijiopaniakad, 166. l‘jQ> 
ndra^dnais, 93. I 2 I. 122 . t 27 . 
nigama, 8 . 

Nigamq’PaniiaJtfa, 25* *42. i53* 
Niffka^us, 25. 41. 1.53 (Am.)* 

' 227. 

nUya; 167. 

Nichhiyis, 276. 

niddna, 81 ( Ved.). 301 (Boddb.), 
Niddna-Sdtva. 24. 62. 77, 8l, 82* 
NimI, 68. 

‘ lyfirapeksba, 325. 
NirdXanibopanisJiad, 1(52. 

' 25, *26. 41. 4^1 44. 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 2i6. 217, 
235 - 

Nvriti) 152, , 

mrhhuja^ 49. „ , 

mrvdf},am, idl (hrahffiti)* 308 
(Buddh.). 

Ni^umbba) 206. 

Nislrndhos, 132. 

:^ishddas, 77; 

Mti-S'dstras, 210. 2ii. 282. 

Nilaka^itha, 18$. 189. 

Nilatnate, 320. 

Mla/tudropaniAihad^ 171. 

Nriaiflha, J67, 168. 

— tdpaniyopdnisliadt 167. 168. 
Nriaiftha, loi comm., 168'. 

Negas, Naigeyas, 65. 85. 
NaigeycL.Sdtmt 84. 

Naighaptukaa,' 25.- 85, 
tTaiddnas, 81. 


Nairai%a, 70. 

Naiiniaha, “ehlya, 34, 45. 54, 59 
68 . 185 . 
naiydyika^ 245. 

Nairuktas, 26, 85, 

Naitkadhiya, 196. 232. 

Kaisbidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237. 242. 245. 246. 

— chintdmani, 246. 323. 

■ — dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sdtra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakahilaavimin, 244. 245. 
Paiflchatmt/ra^ 206. 212. 215, 221, 
.229. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
paftchadahrcha, 122. 

Paliohapama, 267. 

‘.A, 


84. 

/' I. ■J.n'.t. f 1. 

PaHohaaikna, 235. 230 < 237. 284. 
Pafi<^ 8 iddhdntikdf 259. 

Palichdlas. 10. 90. 114. 115. 125. 
13S* i3or 

'Pabohdlachaiiida^ ^0. 315. 326. 
pailoh<!dapadavf'ittit 34. 

Fafiohdla Bdbhravy^ 10. 34. (erot, 
Pdfiob**). 
paflckikdt 44. 
pafala, $9. 82, 84. 

’ Pataipohala, 126. 137* 223, 236. 
. 237. 284. 

Patsipjali, 87, 219 231. 277. 32 r 

(g**.). 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (phil.). 
*patha, 117. 
padakdra^ 91. 

padap&ihxt, 23. 33. 43* 49« 60. 
6 > , 
padavpitt, 34, 

PaddhodiSf 55, 59. 85. 102, I4r, 
142. 143. I4S- 317. 

Padma-Purdiiia* jgt. 

Padwayojii, 153. 
panapkcn^, 255 (Qrjiek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

'PteramahaAzOf ^haH'sopanizhad, 163. 
164. 

Paramddl^vara, 257. 
parameharUf 102. 

Pard^ara, 44. 143. 185. 252, 260 


v^yddha). 326.. 
Pariksbit. 136.. 
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Paritta, 293 (Buddh.) . 
paribJulUJidSf lox, 140. 144. 223;. 
227. 

Panlhdshendukhhai'a, 226. 
paHvrdjakaf 112. 147. 164. 
Pari^ahiaSi 60. 62. 69. 7^. 84, 85, 
lOi. 107. 142. 146! 149, 150. 
“ i 5 i‘ 153 - 317. 

Pariiesha, 119 {Satap, JSr.), 
Parthavas, 4. 188. 318, 
parvdn, 66 {Sdmav,), 124 (dthttr^ 
van, &o.}. 146. 149, 183. 184. 
Pariu, 3 (4). 

°paUyd^dni, 292. 294. 

Puvdna, 272. 

Pa^opati^armati, 54. 

Pahlavaa, 187. 188. 3J8. 
Pifiohanitra, 238. 

Pdflchavidkya, 83. 

Pdtlchdla, 2^.- 
23 ditohdZi, 34 (gr.). 232 IrU^, 
Pdachdlya, 138. 

Pdfiohi, 133. 

Pdtaliputra, 2 1 7,. 237, 2St# 4 $^ 
290. 295. 

PdfiMokkhasutia, 293. 32d» 
vdfho, 22. 49. 103. 

Pi^Lni, 3. 8. 12. 15. 26. 41. 57. 59. 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 
241. 242. 24S. 249. 266. 281. 
3 *^* 32 J* „ 

— poaterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— poatferior to Alexander,- 221. 
222. 

Pd^Lintyd S'ikahd, 6 u 272. 

Pd^^avaa, Pdndua, 39. 98, 114, 1 15. 
126.. 133. 136; 137. 185. 186. 
286. 

pdnditya, 129. i6j. 
pdthorMt 254 (Greek), 
pddaa, i6i (the four). . 
pdpman dsura, 318. ^ 

PdrajSavya, 3. 

Pdrasikas, 188. 220, 

Pdraakara, 66. 142. 143, 318, 
Pdrtfedri^as, 143. 303. 

PdfUariya, 305. 

Pdrddaryaj, 143. 303 {BUhhu-Sdm 

tra), 

— (Vydsa), 93. 184. 185. 240. 243, 
PdrdSarydyapa, 243. 

Pdrikshi, 284. 

Pdrik8hita8,*^tlyas, 34. 125. 1 26. 135. 

136. 186. 

Pdrikshita, 136. 

Pdli, 288, 292. 293, 295, 


Pi( 4 upata, 238. 

Pifigala, 46. 60. 231. 2561. 
pifaha, 290. 304. 309. 
pii^^apUpiydjna, ig. 55, 
Pindopanishad, 17^. 
pitdmaJia, 303. 
pitpitarpai^a, 55. 

Pitpibhdtl, 141. 
pUfimtdha, 108. 198, 

— Sdtra, 84. 245, 
pitta, 266, 

PippaWda, 153. 159. 160. 164. 
Piyadasi, edicta of, 6. 76, 178, 203. 

252. 253. 292. 295, 
pB.u, 229 (Peraian). 
puMchcdi, m. 112, 
yuira, 71. 131. 283. 

Punarvaan, 265. 

(Ved.), 24. 72. 93, I2i. 
122. 124. 127. 'I59. ^90. 

— 190. 191, 195. 206. 207, 213 
215, 282. 

putd^anp 76. 

pUTdnapi'oTcta,. I2. 129. 

Parukutaa, 68. 125. 
jtmras/ifls, 162 (the three jp.'s, phiL). 
237. 238. 

— Ndrdyana, 123'; 124. 

— medhcti'S'-^ 87. 90. 108. Xii, 

— vAhta, 65. !oS, I55;' 
puniahoUaTm, 168. 

Purdravaa, 134. 
purofdta, 150. 

Puli^a, 253, 254. 255. 257, 25:?, 
Pushkara (?), 262, 

Piiahpa-Sdtra, 82. 84. 

Puahyamifcra, 224, 
pAtd (filthy) vdch, iSo. 

Pfii-pa, 98. 

PATvamirndAsd, 239 fiP». 
PyithtidakasTdmin, 259, 262, 
'ptiali'iha, 67. 
pekkha, 319. ^ 


14* 4?. 
184., 


:"i ■ . 81. ' . I.; . ■ 

Paingya, the, 46. 
PaitdmaKasiddhdnta, 258. 

*'paippale, 158. 169. 

Paippijldda, 146. 15a 132, 160. 

Paila, 56. 57 * 5S. 

PaUdahabndaliya, 91, 
paUdchi bhdahd, 213, 

Poiala, 285, 

PauliSaaiM^dnta, 253. 254 258,. 
259. 260. 
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mvikasat 129. 

PaoBtkaraaddi, 102. 285. 
■pauBhkaldvata, 268. 

Pauehpi^^ya, ®pinji, 240. 
JPamhy<tchetHia, 318. 
j^ahriii, 177. 237. 
praclialanavt, 98. 

Prajdpati, 76. 97. 137. 151. 244. 
prajnapti, b . SHrya”, 297 * 
Pranmopahiahad, 154. 165. 
Pmkjnd-ParUishta, 102. 106, II 5 * 
.119. 

Pratifchi, 56. 

pratibuddha, 129. 138. ' * 

Fratisb^hdua, 214. 

PratVidra-S^tm, 83. 

PratiJidi'yaf 299 (Buddh,). ’ 
pratfiTi/ija, 49. 

Pratyabkijfi^datm, 322. 
prapd{haha, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 
80. 8i, 82. 83. 84. .89, 97. 117. 
MS* *51* 

Prahod?iachandrodaya, 207. 241* 
Prawagaipda, 79. 

■piwndTutf 28. 244. 
prayogas, 102.- 
pravackana, 12 , 83, 85. '131. 
2 }riivarakhaij 4 (t'i loi. 240, 
pravarddhydya, 142; 317 {Kdth»). 
pmwrgya, 108. 119. 139. 
Pravdha^a, 71. 
prawdyaka, 285; 
pravrdyitd, 281. 305. ^ 

pravr^in, 129. 

Pradduiardga, 141. 

TW’oina, 89. 100. loi. J02. 
Prainopmithad, 58/ 1 58 ff. 
'Praxtlidnahhcda, 267. 27 1. 275 * 

prdkpitat 177. 

— 'prakdia, 227. 

Priohyas, 34. 132. 178. 
Prdchyo-Ka^hJiB, 88. 

— Pd/Hahdlialm^ 34. 
Prdndgnikotropaniahadf 154. 162, 
Prdtiplya, 123. 

Pi-dtibodhiputra, X12- 
PrdiUdJchya^SUraay 23. 26. 59 
(iP»£irv.). 83 fiSilmaw.). I02 {TaiU,). 
14a iVdjaa.). 151 {Ath.}. 
Prdtibheyi, 56. 
prdmdyM, 28. 
prdyaichitta^ 84, 118. 139. 
jmkakanaka, 319. 

Proti,t23. 

Prdsdha’JBrdhmnat 74. 
Pidkflbdyanaj, 53. 


phdlguna, 115; 134, 136, 
pJidlgunyda, ' 2^S. 

PHpS4tras, 226. 

Phulla^Sdira, 83. ' 

iatseaiyaf 236. 

%adha, \'adlka, 196. 198. 
bmidhu, 12; 124. 

Babhru, 56. /. 

Barku, 133, ” 

Balabbadra, 261, 263 (scbok). 
Balardina, 192. ^ 

hahuvachana, 124. 

Eahv^ichaB, 8. 66. 86, 89. I2i. 122. 
BuhvjicJia-Pcmiiek'ta, 62. 
Pah'i^cha^PrdlcTnaiux, 100. 

Bdna, 99. 204. 205!. 207. 213* 214. 

. 232, 319. 

Bddardva^a, 53. 140.2395". (pbiL). 
266 (med.). 

— (asfcr.), 260. 

— Siltra, 163. 

Eddarijj 39-140. 241. 242. 
Bdbbravya, lO. 34 (Vcd.). 267 

(erot,). 

Pdrhuddaivaia, 72. 

Bdrlmspatya, "JShira, 246, 
Bdlsikyiahya, 91, 
bdlaklvilyda (e. wlZa**), 97, 
Bdlai-Bhdvai0,i 190. 

Bdldbi, 51. 

BdvefujdAaka, 3. 

Bdsbkala, 313. 

Edhikabbiehaj, 269, 

Bdbikas, 33. 96. 132. 178. 21 8, 
Bdblika, 68. 

Bilba9a,.2i4. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Budda, 133* 134* 

huddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. 

— Miira, 241* 

Buddha, 3. 56. 98, 102; 138. 184. 
199. 200.' 217 ff. 236, 241. 256. 
273. 283 ff. 

— date of Buddha’s death, 21'/- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

poaterior (?), or prior, to Pd^iinl, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the Sdira period, 290. 

— wife of, 318, 

— and KFish^jo, 326, * 

Buddhagayd, 228, 273. 
Buddhaghosha, 292. 293. 326. 
Buddhaddaa, 267. 

Buddhasclsaiia, 236. 
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huddhopdsajeat ^dkd, 305. 
sjbudh, 27. 

-7- with 129, 

Budha, 278. 282 Ow’’**)' 
Brihty'fjdtaha, 259. 260. 

‘—jdMla, 163. 

BfihaUKaUid, 213* 

— Santhitd, 203. 204. 259 ff. 271. 
274 - 

Brihad-Atrit ii 6 g,. 

— 4rr<ya, 269. 

— A'ranyaha, 70. 71. 72. 73. 
100. 119.’. 127 fF. 139. 15$, '285, 
286. 

— uttaratdpint, 169. 

~ devatd,- 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88» 
'314. 316. * 

— Tdjnavalhyat 281, 

Brihadratha, 97. 98. 
brihantf 280, 

Brihan-ndrdyaTiopanishaii, 156. IS7* 
166, 

— ManUf 279. 

Brihaspati, i53.{Atharvan). 

— SmTiti, 278. 280 {iaghu). 326* 
Baijavdpi, 266 (toed.)., «. Vaija» 

vdpa. 

Bodha, 236. 

Bodhdyana, 322, 323. 

Bodhisattvaa, 298. 301. 307. 31a 
Bauddhas, 108. 158. 

Baudhdyana, too. I0|. io 3 , II 3 . 
114. 317. 324. 

DharmOf loi. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 C 
Irahina-chdrin, 28. 1 12, 123, 164. 
— JdlasMm, 300, 
brdhmanya, 166. 

Brabmadatta, king, 138. 286 (tbrd.e).. 

— 55 (comm.), 
h'ahmant etymology of, Ii. 

Qeut., prayer, formula, tf, 149, 

Divine Power, 6, ni7, 16 1. 

171. 242. 

— masc.. Supreme God, 6. 97. IS I. 
158. i6t. 166. 167. 170, together 
with ViBb^iu and Rudra, 97. i6t,' 
with Viehiju and Siva, toj. l8p. 

— * chief priest,* 123. 149. 
&abma-pura, 169, 

— bandhu, 78. 79. 1 12. I41; 

— mimdiisd, 240. 241 ff. 

—•ndt 161. 

— vidyopaniAdd, 164, 
vindiipaniihad, gg. 158. 165. 

-- 149. 150. 


Brahpiavaivarta-Pi^rdisiat 191* 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— Sdtrat 70. 96, 242 ff. 308. 322. 
•i- hatyd, 125. T26. 

Brahtndnaridi, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanishadf i&jff. 

i.., e.f. 

■, : ; '.‘■i-:-" ■ *e» 

1 V . I ' . .-oxb’), 

76. 93. 117. 124, 152. 

■— work, 8. II--I5. 76. 159. 176, 
239. 240. 

— masc., HI, 161 (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two languages), 180 (na 

ml 6 o 7 ihet)i 276. 

— - avarat 176 . 
hhdkti, 238. 

BhagadattOit 188. 

Bhagavati-SHtraf 297, 

Bl^gavadgUd, 169. 235. 238. 24^, 
hhagavmty 121. 153 (A.tharvan), 
160 (Afigiras), 169 {maJliddevah, 
284 (Buddha, &o.), 

Btiaglratha, 193. 

Bhataghatl, 293. 

Bhat^, 42. 90. 91. 241 ; bi 
karami^ra, 

Bhatta-ndInCyajja,. 207. 

Bhaiii-kdvya, 196. 

Bhatjoji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhatjotpala, 242; 243. 258. 259 ff* 
Bhadatta, Bhadanta, 260. . 
Bhadrabdhusvdmii), 297. 
Bhadrasena, 2S6. 

Bharata, son of Duijshauta, 125 

— plur. 114, 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (mns.). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvdja, 31. 162. i 6 ^{Upan,). 

— (Kapishthala), 265. 26S (med,^ 
Bhartyiyajna, I41, 

Bhartfihari, 209, 210, 

Bhdlu, 95, 

Bhava, 178. 
hhavanU 121. 284, 

Bhavabhfiti, 159. 200r 205# 20di 
207. 319. 

Bhavasvdmin, 42. 79, 91. toi> 
Bhamajdbdla, 163, 

Bhdgavata, 238, 

— Purdput 191 . 

Bhdgavittj, 130. 

BUdguri, 62, 246. 

77 * 

Bhdmati, 322. 

Bhdrata, 56. 176. 185, 
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Bhdradviija, 100-IO2 13$^. . 

140. 158 271 (Drona ?). 

Bhdradvdjiya-SH^a, 100. 317. 
BhiraTi, ig6. 319, 

BWruchi, 323. ' 

Rhdmnddni tdmdni, 1 70. 

Bh&fgava, 150. 153. 159 {Vaidar- 

b¥). 

lilidrgaWi 256 (astrologer), 

.Bhd)laTi>i8» 14- 62. 81. 95. 134* 
Bhdllaveya, 95. 126. 1 34. 
BhdUavyupanuhad, 95. 154. 164. 
hhdsM', 57. 103- 144. 176. 177* 180. 
BhdAhika-Siitrat 60, 95. 
bkdUhika-avara^ 176. 

-rfi. 57 I'i 176. 

!{■ ■ 

n- .-i;.!-; ■ ; 

miSra, 42. 90. 91. 94, 101. 103. 

171* •’ 

Bhdsvaiikaraiita, 261. 
bhiksMt 123- 305. 
bhikthdkaf 303. 

bhikshdcharaf «c/tary(i, I29- 3oS- 
bhikshu, ^kihunl, 284. 285. 305. 306. 

327. 

— SUra, 143. 252. 305, 306. 

BhUla, 259. 

BKiraasena, 12^. 135. 

Bhishtna, 39. 

IhiUaganaf 9^. 

bUrjft, 227. 263. 3I4-3*7‘ 

Bhpigu, ^3. 153, 241. 
plur., 148. 240. 241. 

— raZZf, 94. 15*4* 156* 157* 

Bhela, 26$. 270 (med.). 
bhaihha, 305. 
bhaishajyas, 1^2. 
bhogandiha, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one), 
king of Db^r^, 201. 202. s^3* 
215. 228. 230. 261, 319. 

— 269 med. 

— vriddha*, 269 (med.). 

Bhojadeva (reputed author of the 

Sai'(iiv<itikcii}.ihdbJiciT(tna)t 210, 
Bhojap*ahandha, 215. 
bhixahta, 226, 
makara, dolphin, 252. 
makha, 127. 

Magadha, 79, 98. n2. 147- 269 
(weights). 286. 287. 290. 292. 
295. 296. 

— visin, 112. 

Magas, 148. 

.Maghaavtimin, 80. 


magJids, 24S. 

Mankha, 319- 

Mafi|ti 4 rl, 298. ^ 

140. 

Mapikai^kiki, 168. 

mandala, 31. 32. 34. 43. 82, 

Man^dka, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Mathui'iC, 169, 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madragdra, 75. ’ 

•madhUf 128. 

3 fadhU‘kd^ 4 ^, 15. 127 ff. 138. 

— Brdhmav.a, 12S. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madhusddana, 166. 

— Sarasvatl, ’267, 271. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
Madhyade^a, 102. .106. 115. 133. 
madJkyama, 269 (Atri). 280. 

— hd^da, 1 18. 119, 
madk'jfamikd, 89. 

Madhyavalli^ 157, 
manad, 264 Arabic. , 

Manittba, 260 (also with 9). 

Manu, 134. 211 (aud the fish). 277 

(svdyambhv,va). 

— Code of, 20 . 73. | 02 . 143. 183. 
188, 238. 244. 249. 266. 276 if. 

— ..iSrito'a, 99. 

mantrat 8 (= Veda). 176. 

— rdya, 167. 168. 

Matnmata, 204. 232,’ 322. 

(osura) Maya, 253. 254. 260* 27S* 
Marlchi, 244. 

Maru, 18S. 

Marnta, 40. 43. 
markatdi 21 1. 

MalayadeSa, 53. 
maltha, 206. 

Mallindtlia, 195. 209. 

Ma^aka, 75.. 76. 83. 84. 

Mahdkauha,’ 304. 

Mahdkdla, 209. 

MaMkmsMtaki-Brddmanat 47. 
mahdSAhdla, 163. 183 (Mahij.), 
Mahddeva, 45. 123. 169; 

Mah^deva, lOO. loi 141 (comm.> 
26a (asbr.). 
rtiakdn dtrud^ 238, 

-^devafiy no. 123. 
mahdndf/at 302. 

MabEindma, 293. 
Malidndrdyai}opanishad» 154. 
MaJidparinibbdna, 326. 

Ufahd-JBrdhmanaf 74. 138. 
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Mahd-Bhdvata, 4. 24. 34- 37* 39^ 
45- 56.57- 72-98. n.4. 135- J36- 
176, 184-. 190. 205.206. 210. 243. 
250. 279. 282. 301. 318. 324. 325. 
Mahdbhdah^o^f 219-226. 231. 238. 

■Mabdmera, 93. 

Makdydn(i'S€dra$, 98; .399. 
mahdA'dja, 138. , 

Mahdvansaf. 292. 293. ' ‘ 

^fah<ivdk^m'uhtdvall,, ISS- 
ifuihAvishfiitt 167. . • ^ 

Mah^vlra, 296 (Jain.). 
Mahdvirackm'itra^ 207. 

Mahj^vpislias, 70. 147. * " 

MaHuLvaipvlya'S&traSf 398 ff. 
MaMvyut^Ui, 248 (Buddh.)* 
mdiMdla, 161. 
vi^aMiramina, 217. 

Mahiddaa, 48, 70. 
tnahishiy 114. 

Mahidliara, 104. 107 fiF., ix6.'14t. 
Mahendra, 291. 292. 295. 
Hahe^var^- 262 (astr.). 
Mdiopanishad, 154- 166. 
Miihoragaa, 302. 

JUdgadha, 79. 

^ de%a, 79 --IJ 2 *- 
^dgadha, III. II2. 138, 147, 287-, 
mdgadid, 232 {rUi). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mdgha-hdvya^ 190, 

Milridavya, 61. 

Mdijddkdyana, 53. 

Md^d’&hi'B'ikiJ.id't 49* 61. 
JMdijddkeya, 49, 56. 112, 

Md^ddty(^omish(id, x6i. 164. 167. 

x68. 298. 

Matpidatta, lOl. 

MAtpModokat 144. 
mdirdj 160 {on), 161. 

Mjithava, 134. 

MildraTa^i, 126, 

Mddri, 126. 

:Mddhava, 41, 42, 47; 116. 235. 34I. 
243. 245. 246; 262. 

— dova^ 42. 

Uddhavas, 95. 166^ 

3Iddkuki, 133. 134. 
mddhiiH, 91. 

rnddhyaitiaina, Boutbern, jo6. 
MddhyaipidinaB, it>. ll. 105 ff, 134. 

139. 144. 

Mddhyamdindyanat, I65. 
Mddhyartidini,'lo6. 
il,<tdhyaijiika, 369. 


Mddhyamlkaa, 2?4' 

Mdnava, 134 (Sarydta). 

Mduata, Mdnavaa, 9*- *0*- ^80, 285. 
Mdnava- Ofihya, 20. 102. 278. 317. 
Mdmva’Dharrnai(Utra^ 20. 277 ff. 
Mdnaadrat 275 - 

Mduutaritavyaik, 1 34, 

MdyoriAaiia, 275. 

mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddtvi^ 284, 

Mdr», X5I. 303. 304. ^ 

vJfdriatwieya-jPwmHa, 191. 200, 
Mdlati-mddhava, 207. 32a 
Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdobidvya, 259, 

Mdlavikdf MdlavikdgntnUvaj 204 
207. 

ndidmantf^, l67* 

Mdbaki, 153. 

Mdhitthi, 134. 

Mdbisbeya, 103. 

Mi( 4 hihwdt 107. 281, 

Minanda, 306, 

Milinda, 306. 

3i!ldhira, 261. 
mfptdAaaka,. I02. 24a 
Mitndnsd, I 2 I. 159. 235 - 239 ff. 
mirndnsd-hfit, 24O. 

— SdtrOt 140. 239, 
muhdrind, 263 (Arabic), 
vmkdvitdt 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

mukta, 167. 34 (a|;d amukla). 
MvJcBJeoj^ithad, 155. 
Mugdh^odha, 226. 

MuBjasdnu, 55. 

Mutibbas, 134. 

Mu^imbha, 134. 

Muf^akopaiiiskad^ 58. J 58 ff. 240. 
Muh4<wnithad, 164. 
piui%aHla, 264 (Arabic). 
MudrdrdJiiTiasa, 207. 
muni, 129. 

vmntkakd, 264 (Arabic), 
muhUt'ia, 151. 

Mdjavants, 147. 
mdrdkdbhishikia, 224. 225. 
MUla-Siitra, 297 (Jain.). 
mdsai'ipJuif' 26* (Arabic). 
MrWikakafi, 200, 205, 206. 207, 
250. 305. 320. 
mjdtyumfUyu, 167. 
JifyiLytdaflghanojMniehad (>), I7P. 
Mrityuldngala, idngdla, 170. ^ 
MegkadUla, 198. 204. 208, ’209. 
302. 
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MejatUa, 319. . 

MedhdtitJti,' 52. 

Mem, 93.- 

mtiMrama,, 255 (Greek). 

MaUra, 91. 97. 

MaUra-SMra^ 99. 

Maitriyajplputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdya^Iyas, 88. 91. 99. 102. 
Maiirdyani-Smfihitd, 314. 3 1 7. 
MaUrdyaMpaimhadi 52, 96. ff. IgS* 
165. 285. 

Maitreya, 97, 98, 99. 

Maitreyl, 5^ 99. 

— Ydjuavalkya’s wife, 127* 
Maiudga, 93^ 

tnohlutf 16 1. 

MoggallSna, 230. 
maun 4 vo>i 306. 

Mauda, 150. 

"Maudgalya, 123. 

Maudgalydyana, 199. 
mauiuZf 129. 

's/mlechh, 186. 

Yaksbas, 98. 273. 302. 303. 
Yakshavarman, 217. 
Yajufy-Saijihitdf 9. 10. 

Yajurveda, 8. 45. 85 ff. I2i. 123- 
127. 164. 1S4. 

— '*ddmndyet- 144. 
yajm, 8. 9 e.'iukUi. 

T/Qj/ttS-veraes, number of the, I2l« 
yajndikihintaf 68.- 
yajnopavita, 161. 

-yati, 327 (di^ama). 
Yatinarainatadipikd, $ 22 . 
Yati^vara, 323, 

Yama, 36. 

— Sinriiit 3^5- 
YumhsaJbMya, I93*, 

yamaydf 264 (Arabic). , 

Yamuna, 68. 

Yavana, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ffV 
251. 252. 253. 260 (astf,), 26S. 

— priyai 22a. 

— i^yiddii^a, 243. 
yavandni, 220 ff. 
yavanikd, 207. 

YavanI, 220. 232* 

Yavane^vara, 258. 
yavanethfa, 220. 

Ya^oga (!), Yd^ogopi, 141. 
Ya^omitra, III. 

YasktlV, 41* 
ydjuski, 163. 

Ydjmvalkiya-l(dn 4 at *27. 129 ff 
137- 138. 


Ydjmvalkdni hrdhmandnit 95. 129. 

130. 

Ydjnavaikya, 33. 104. 120. 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129. 130. 131. 
13a. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. 

— 'b Code, 107. 122. 143. 20$. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff, 323. 325. 326. 

yd^nika, 240. 

Ydjnikadeva, 141. 
YdjniH'UpanUItadi 93. 94. 
ydtuvidas, I2i. 
ydtnika, 309. 
ydtrdt 260 (astr,). 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

Ytounamuni, 333. 
yavana, 220, 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42 . 
44, 46. 57. 59. 61. 62. Si. 82. 8$. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140, 14a, 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
yugas (the four), 70. 113. 151. 159. 
190. 243. 247. 277- 

— quinquennial, 113. 247. 
Yuga^Purd^af 214, 251. 
Yudbisbthira, 185. 186. 1S8, 286. 

— era,’ /202. 260. 

96. 137. X56. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265, 

■ 285, 

s. SdrNihywyoga, 

— t<idtvu>i 165.' 

jS'dsim, 297 (Jain.). 

— iilckdi 165. 

— Sdtray 223. 237. 

Yogdobdra, 309. 

3/0£rm,'i6i. 239. 
yaudha, -78, 
raktai 78- “ 

Paghuvaniat 195. 196, 208. 303. 

318- 

Eafigandtha, 258. 

ratnai (the nine), 20a 228. 26 1. 

Katadkara, 319. 322. 

Batha-Sdtrat 275* 

Babhasa, 227* 

■ Raindvalt, 204. 320. 

Pahaxgay 119 \^atap. Er.), 
Rdjagriha; 199. 2S7. 295. 
Rd^aiarayiginit 213. 215. ^19. 220, 

223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjapuira^ 95. 
r^asdya, 54. 

Rdjafitambdyana, 120. 

Riljadekhara, 207. 

Rdijdyana, 53. 
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1 

R^iyanlputra, 71. 77. 79, 
Rip^yaniyaa, 65. 79. 84. 

R^ta, 61. 

Riraa, 135, 168, lp2. 

— as inoarn. 'of Vishpu, I94. 

— Aupataavini, I34. 

R£Lm.akfi8^pa, 85. 143. 
R^tiiaciiafidra, 59. 
JRdmatdpaniyoj^anUhadf 168. 
Rimatitfcha, 323. 

Rilmdnuj^, 1 68. 322. 

R^mdnandai 168. 

Mmdyaifa, 4. 37. 89, 98. 13$. t88. 

191 ff. 203. 206, 214. 230. 324. 
Rd^mila, 20^3. 

Rdvapa (comro.), 42. 66, 
HdHnabadhcit 196. 

Rihu, ,73. 249. 250. 

RiUula, 250. 

rUii (varieties of .style), 232, 
Ruchidatta, 323. 

Uudra, 6. 40. 97. no. 123. 159 * 
170. 17 J. 238. 303. ^ 

— lay the aide of Brahman and 
Vishpu, 97, i6i.' 

-^jdhdla^ 163, 

Rudrata, 322. 

Rudr.adatta, I01‘. 

Rudraskaoda, 80. 84. * 
Xud/rdMiaJdbdla, 163, 
Jtudropanishad, 154. tyo. 
nlpa (coin), 2P5.. 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Renudikshita, 142. 

revatif 248. • 

Revi, 123. 

Romaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— siddhdnta, 253. 254. 258. 360, 
romaMpcit 253. 

Raumyas, 253, 

Rauhipdyana, I20. 

*lahzhana>, 265. 

Lakshma^sena, 210. 

».era oF, 210. 

L'akshmidhara, 262 (aatr.). 323. 
Laga^Jichilrya, 61. 249. 
Laga<ia,‘*dha, 6 x, 249. 258. 
laghu, 280. 

— Airi, 269 (nied,). 

— Jryaihafa, .257. 

—^"Kaumudit 226. 

‘-^ 'Jdta};a, 78. 260. 

-rr JdhdUa, 1.63. 

PardUarat 280 (jur.). 

— Bj-ihaspati, -2^0 (jur,). 


— S'aunaha-, 280 (jur. ). 

Laipkd, 7 ^* 

Zalita^ Vistara, 199. 336. 256. aS^ 
291. 299'. 300. 

Ldghula, 250. 

Ldta, 76. 258. 

Ldtika, 76, 

Ldfi 232. 

Ldtyftyaiia, 53- ^8. 76-79. 84. I05,. 
LddbFiohdrya, 6», 258, 

Ldbukdyana., 53, 241. 

Ldmakdyana, 53.- 77. 241. 

— "nins, 14. 99. ’ 

Iiikhita, 326 {Srnfiti), 
ZMga-Purdna, 19 1. 

Lichhavis, 276. 277. 285. 

lipif 221. 


Uptd, 255 (Greek). 
lAldxatii, 202 (aatr.). 


leyaj 254 (Greek), 
loiya {^laukiha)f 246, 

Lokaprakdiaf 321. 

Lokttyatas, 246, 

Logdyata, 236, 

lohitaf 78. 

Laukdkshaa, 96, 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 

BaugdKshi, 99. 102. 103. 159. 317. 
-- Sdtraf 99. 

VaKtesiya, 236. 

vaMc^ 41. 71; 120. 127. 128. 1298!; 
184, 

— nartin, 113. 

— Brdkmayia^ 42 , 74 . 75 . 79 *'^- 
Vajra, 260, 
fuagra/nodchdf 167. 
Va-jraidchyttpanizhad,- 162, 

Vadavd, 5°' 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada (1), 148. 
vadltaft 180. 

Yayovidydi 265, 

Varadatta, 55. 

V-' 'V-'l.). 226 (gr.). 

■ ■■ . '■ » : , ) (Vikraraa); 

J- ; ■ ■ 103 {TaitU 

Prdt)t 206. 227 {Prdlcril(t-pra- 
Jcdia), 22'3 (vdrt(.), 227, 230 (lex.). 
Vardhamihira, 78. 160. 200. 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 fP. 26a 
275. 279. 

Varuna, 35, 188, 
varga, 31. 
va/ina, 18. i6i. 

Biitras, 227 
var^iJkd, 24.6, 
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Vardhamdna, 226. 

Varslba, 217. 

ValabbJ, 196. 214. 256. 

Valibandha, 198, 207. 

•vrtiZf, 93. 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134, 

Valhikas, 147, 

Vada (-U^Inaras), 45. 

Vaaishtha. 31. 37. 53. 79. ^3,. 162. 

— «<&W<fcnto,'2S8, » . 

— Smfiiii 326. 

Vaaugtipta, 322, 

Vaaua, 303. ' 

vdkovdhja^ 121. 122, 127, 
Vdhjapadiya^ 225. 226, 

Vdgbha^a, 269 (med,). 

— yriddha'‘f 269. 
vdchi 74, 176. 234. 

— (pfiW), 180. 

Vdchaknavl, 56. 1 29. 
Vdchaapatimi^ra, 246. 32a, 
vAja, 104, 

vAjapeya, 54. 

V^ja^ravaaa, 157. 
vAjasani, 104. 

Vdjasaneya, 104. X28. I30. !(3I* 
Vdjasanei/aka, 100. 105. 144. 
VdjaBaneyi-Sariikild, 317 (conclu- 
sion in the forty -elgbih A.th. Par), 
Vdjaaaneyini, 81. 105, 
vdjin, 104. 

VdfioheivaTa- (?), loi, 
vdta, 266. 

Vitalputra, 71. 138. 283. 

— ®fcrlya8, 138. 

Vdtsya,- 139, 140. 267. 

V^tsyiyiina, 244. 245 (pbiL), 266. 

267 (erofc.), 323. 

— Paftobapajiria, 267. 

Vddhtina (?), 100. 
vdnaprastha, 28. X64. 
Vdmakakehdyauai lao. 

Vdmadov^, 31. 315. 

Vdtnana, 84 {Sdmav.), 226. 227 
(gr.), 232.(rhet.), 322. 
Vdtnarathyaa,- 140. 

Vdr^aol, 162. 163. 
vdrdhaiiwntra, 168. 
VArtn^yupanishad, 94. 

V'drkali, 33. X23. 

Vdj'kalinas, 33. 
vdrttikas, 222. 225, 

Vdrahagaiiiya, 77. 

Vdrshua, 133. 

Vdrshuya, 1 33. 

Vdrsbydyaui, 53- 


vAlakhihja-sdhtas^ 3.1, 32, g 
Vdleyaa, 140. 

Vdlniiki, 102 {Taitt.), 191. 194, 
Vdahkabi, 14. 32. 52. 56, 62, 313 f. 

— Sruti, 52. 

VdihJcdlapanisTiady 52. IS’5. ‘ 
Vdsava, 303. 

Vdsavadattd, 21 3. 214. 

Vdsisbtba, 123. 

Vdsishtliaa, 123. 

Vdsishiha • Satra, 79. 278,' 282 
{Dharjua), 

Vdsudeva, 51. 137. 166, 168. 169. 
185. 

Vdsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdBudevaka, 185. 

Vdstuvidydf 275. 
vdhika, s. hdh'^. 

Vikraina, 200. 201. 202. 2(34.; 205 
228. 260. 26,1; 266. 269. 

— era of, 201 fP..26o. 319. 'j 

— ehantra, zoo, zoi, 214. 267. 
VikramdnkacharUa, 214. 
Vikramdditya, 200. 2or. 202. 203. 

228. 

Vikramdrka, 214. 

Vibbitravirya, 39. 
vichkinm, 226.- 
vijaya, 140. 141. 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

. Vyayanandin, 258, 

T4I. 

Vlindnabhikshu, 237, 

, VitdnO’Kalpaf 133. 

121. 

vidagdha, 33. 2x2., 

Vidagdba, 33. 129. 

Vidut{\), 148. 

Videgba. 134. 

Videba (a. Kosala-Videhas), 10. 33 
53. 68. 123. 129.’ 137. 195- -2.85* 
V^hxiidlahha^jiM^ 207. 

Vidydi 121, 122. 127. 205. iyo. 

— {trayi), 8. 45. 121. 191. 
Vidydnagara, 42. 

V ’ ' . 7.-. :7,i. 

!■ ■ ' 

f- ' ■"'■>.) ■■■ • Mi.'.".-!;. 

— (Ted.), 244, 

vidkdna, 33v s, ^ig% Sdma\ 
pidheya, 244. 

Vin<wa (Buddh.), 199. 290, 292. 304 
308'. 326. 

Tindyaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (do.).* 
Vindhya, J;. 99. 283. 

[ vipldpita, 226, 
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Yit^aXafii'ciMoitiaxam^'t 291* 
Vivaavaut, 144. 

260. 

HiaSj 1 8. 38. 

— mtif 38. 

Vi^khadatta, 207. 

Vi^la, 48. 

^viiesha, 245, 

Vu^vakarman, 275 ("rtniyaiilpa). 
ViivaJcarmapi'akdda, 275, 
VUvakosha, 205. 

Yi^Fanitha, 244 (phi).). 

Viiva/vada, 148. 

Vi^vdmitra, 31. 37. 38. SJ. S^S- 
162 (Upan,), 271 (PAami^eda). 
Yi^vo^vara, 169 (comm.), 
Vishavidyd, 26$, * 

Yialinu, o. 42. 97, X26, 127. 1 56. 
165. i66. 167. 108. 171. 190. 194. 
284. 

— - Avith. Eudra and Brahman, 97, 

idi. 

— ’with Siva and Brahman, X6j, 
180. 

--Oodeof, 170. 278. 282,- 317. 3’2S' 
Yiahnugnpta, 260. 

.Vish^uohandra, 258. 

Vishxiiuputra, 59. 

ViahTm-Fti/rdiia, 58, 143. 191. 230. 

Viehijiuya^aa,. 82, 

Yishvalcseaa, 1S4, 
vijaganitai 262", 

Fft’«c/itirtVa,'2r4. 

Virabhadra, 253. 
vls€ka.i<g^. 319. 

Yutiomya, 293. 

Vfitti, "‘kda’O, gt. 223 . 

Ypitra, 302. 
vriddk»i 280. 

Atreya, 269 (m?d:), 

— Garga, 153. 253. ^ 

— Gautama^ 205. 281 (jur.). • 

— dyumna, 136. 

— Pardhra, 280 (jur.), 

— .Bhoja, 269 (med,). 

— Manu, 279. 

- 

■■ h). 

~ SdvUal 260 (med.). 

vfikant, 8. hfihmt, 

Yrisb^i, 185, 

VevtUfaijiMi’a, 267, 

Vetiiabhatta, 200.. 
Vetdiapaflchavitiiati, 214; 215. 


Veda, 8; 23. 58. 144. 176. ‘344 
• (triple). 

— ddkM, 93. 

Veddnga3,2S.^6o. 145. 159. 358. 272. 
n'eddthaTvaf 149. 

VcddTUa, 48. 5 1., 158.161. 162. 240. 
245. 

— kautiubfiapralfhdi 323* 

— sdra, 323. ■ 

— St, 15S. i$ 9 , 235. 24ti 

245. 325tf. 

Veddrthayaina, 315. 

Feyctydna (!), 64. 
veH, 2SS (Qteek). 

177.' 

Yaikhtinafla, too. 275. 317. 
Yaiohitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, "p^yana, 142, 
Vaitd/ncb-Sdira, 152. 

‘J— .IT , /-./..'X 

\ ■ ... 0 . 

Yaidyaka, 265. 27a. 

Yaibbdshika, 309.. 
vaiydhdran^as, 26. 
Vaiyighrapadiputra, 106. 
Vaiyjlgbrapadya, xo6, 

Vaiydsaki, 1847 

YaiSampiyana, 34. 4I. 56. *57.. 58. 

87. 89. 93. J3S- 184- ^ ^ 

Vaiksliika, Yaifieshikas, 236. 237. 

24S- 

VaUeaWka-SMra, 216, 244. 245, 
Vaidravapa, 124. 

Yaishigiava (Makha), 127, 

Yodha, 236. 

Yopadeva, 226. 

VydkariLTja, 25 {Ailffa). 83. 

— ■ stttrdm, 216. 

— BuddK., 300. 
vijdkyi, 176, 
vydJchydm, 122. 127. 

Yyd.ghrapdd, lo6, 

Vydghramnkha, 239. 

Vyddi* Vydli, 227, 228. 321. 
vydva?idnMf 176. 

Yyiiaa, Pirii^arya, 93, 184. 185. 
240,^ 243. 

— autiuoi’ ot tn& tidtarudnya (1), 

in. 

'w- 62 (teacher of Shadguru^ishya), 

— {Smriti), 283. 325, 

-r- 243. 

yraja,‘i69. 
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‘iTdtinat, yS. 147. 

vrdiya^ 6S^7^‘ ho * 141 . 146 . 

’ 147. iSo. 

•-.mganA, 196, 

— stmoy 67. 78. So. 

6aka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 (®kdla, •bli6- 
pakdlo, ^akendrakdla). 261, 262. 

— nyipdnta, 259. 260. 

Sakuntald, 125, 

■— (drama), 206. 207. 320. 

Sakti, 17 1. 289. 310.^ 

^aktipdrva, n6o (aatr.). 
idkra, 303. 

iaificara, 303 (epithet of Eud^^). 
^arpkara,42. ^.51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 
73. 74. 94.96. 116. 119, vzy. 131. 
139. 157. 159. 160 ff. 188. 241. 
242. 243.- 267 (erot.), 308. 

— mi 4 ra, 244. 

^ vijaija, 243. 

Saipkavduanda, $ 2 . 163. 164. 170. 
Sailku, 200. 

Z , .n . „ N 


Saiapatha-Brdh,in.aT^a, 116 ff. 276- 

284. 318. 

^atarudHpa, 108. Ill, 155. 169, 

. 170. 

^afcdnanda, 261 , 

^atdnika, 125. 

Satruimuya Mdhdtmya, 214. 297. 
^ani, 98. 

^arptaau, 39. 

SaTbarasvdiuin, 241. 322. 

Sabala, 35. 

Saiddnuddsana, 217. 227. 
Sambtiputra, 71, 
iamyxLvdlca, 313. 

0arydta, 1 34. 
mrva, 178, 

Sarvavarman, 226, 
iSaldtura, 21S. 

iastra, canon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
toatdyana, 53. 143. 151. 152, 217. 

222. 226: 

6dkaplixiii, 85 j 

Sdkaltt, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 
7“ (Sttgala), 306. , 

Sdkalya, 10. 32. 33. 34. 50 (two Sd- 
kalyas). 56. 143 (gramm.). 163. 
— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 
KdlcadyopanUhad^ 163. 167. 
Sdkdyanina, 33.96. 120.. 133. 137 * 

285. 


^dkdyanya, 97, 98. 133. 137. 285. 308. 
idMa^ 171. 

^dkya, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 
306. 

dd^ahhihhu, 78. 

f^^amuni, 56. 98. 137. 268. 309. 
SMUd, 10. 91. 158, 162. i8i.- 
^dnkhdyano, 32. 52 ff., 80. 31^ 314* 

— Ofikya, 176. 313. 315. 316. 

— Parii'uthia, 62. 

— BrdJmai^a^ 44t47* 

— SUra, 44. 

-^ArcmyaM, 50. 132, 

6dt^yatia, $3, 95. 102, 728. 

— ^naka 100.249. 

— *ni, 'nine, 14; 77.; 81. 83. 95* 
96. 120. 243- 

Si^dilya; 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120. 131. 132. 

— 143 iSmriti). 

— Sdtra, 238. 243. 

— “iydyana, 53. 76. 120, 
idtOiyatTiikaSt 85. 

^(b^tanava, 220. 

Sdnii-KaXjpa, 153. 

Sdmbavyagfihya, 316, 

SdmbuTia, 14. 81. 

^mlhava, 171, 

Sddputra, 285. 

SdHyaka^MimdAtit 24/X 
Sdragadeva, 273. 
^rflgadhara(-Padd/Mt^»)^ 2IO, 
^dlaipkdyantt, $3. 75. 

Sdlaipkdyanajd, 96. 

Sdlatpkdyanins, 14. 77. 96 
^dlaqikii, 96. 218. 

^dldtuilya, 218, 

Sdlivdhaua, 202. 214. 260. 
’i&iUhotra, 266. 267. 

SQsikd, 2$. 60, 61. 145.272* 3*3* 3*7* 
valli, 93. 9^ IS5* 

SwM {U-panimad^t 170. 

Silddiiya, 214. 

^iltllin, 197. 

198. 

Siva, worship of, 4. 45 * **o*. ***• 
156. 157, 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 
303. 307. 

— developed out of Agni (and 
Kudra), 159. 

— heeido Brahman and Vish^vu^ 
167. l8c>. 

Sivatmtm, 275. 

Sivayogin, 62. 

Sivasarjikalpopaniskadt Io8> I $ 5 * 
Siiukrandiya, 193. 
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S'iaupdlabadha, 196, 
iUtza^ 114. 

■sUnadcvas, 303. 

178, • 

^uka, son of.Vy^sa, 184. 243 * 
lu70‘a (Yen as?), 98. 250, 

' — yaj'&nshi^ 104, 
iuhiyct, 104. 107. 144, 

— Tcdnda^ 104- 

iuJddni yajMshi^ 104. 1:3 'f* 

^nfSgas, 33. 
iuduJia, 167. 

{kanakas, 33, 34. 

^unah^epa, 47. 48. S5« 

Kumbha, 206. 

S'ulva-Slitrat lOl, 256. 274; 

324. 

duefina, 302. 

^tidra, 18. 77.- IIL^ 112. 2^6. 
^udras, 147. 

^ddraka, 205. 206. 207. 2I4i 
Mnya{zero)t 25^. 

^tilapd^i, 166. 

Sesha, tot (comm.), ^237 (phiL), 

^aifcyjlyaim, 53. 

^aildU, 134. 197. 

Saildlinas, 197,’ 
iaMshdi III. 196. 197. 
^aivalh&ihyaj^ 323* 

S'aiva&A$ivaf 322. ' 

^ai^iris, 33. 

Sai^Wya, 32. 33. 

^aufigdyani, 7$. 

Sauchivriksbii, 77. 82. 

Saunaka 24. 32-34, 49. $4. 

56. 59. 62. 8$. 143* 

{Aih.), 150, 151. 158, 161. j62. 
165. 

— [Ma(id^BUv<tJUi\ 18$. 

— Indrota, 34. 125, 

— > Svaiddyana, 34.‘ 

— Grihyd, 55 {RiffV.). . 
mrtita, 158. 102 (Ath,)» 

— tayhu% 280 {Smpiti), 

Saunukiyas, 158. 162. 

n;i_ 




^aubhreyos, 140* 
^atilvdyana, 53. 
'^ydpamas, iSa 
iyena, 78, 

27. 

iYmmna, '27. 129. 138. 
Sri 141. 


■ 164. 165, 

.ubhilas. 


^rika^ttha Sivdck^rya, 323. 
1'i‘i Cbdpa; 259. 

'^ridatta, 141. 

Jridharaddsa, 210, 
^ddbaraseua, 196, 
Jrinivdaa, 42. 
Irinivdaaddaa, 322. 323* 


srivara, 320. 
Sri Vydghram' 


.23. 

. 164. 


amukha, 259, 

Sri8be);iai 258. 

^ri Harsba, king, 204. 207, 

— 196 {NaishadhUoIiar,), 

6ri Hala, 145. 

jJiru, 15. 

Srutasena, 125. 13$. 

Eruti, 15. 17. 68. 81, 96. I49’(plui:.> 
IS 9 - 164 . * 
irttKiJvok, 126^ 

^rauta-SH^m, 16. 17. 19. 52, 
fieaAman, 266. . 

Ooka^ 24. 69. 70. 72. 73, 74* 83. 

87. 97. 99. 103. I2I. I22i f23. 
,'125. 127. 

Swknas, 132. 

^vetaketu, 51,- 71. 123. 132. 133. 

'1 37. 267 (erOb.). 284. 
$VetiWvatara, 96, 99. 

— \qpaniskad, 96.' 155* 
l6j. 169. 236. 238. 

Sliaichahropanishadf 168. 
Shattririiat {Sinfiti), 280. 

ShadaSiH (-S'rn^iii), 280. 
Sbadguru4i8bya,.33. 6r. 62. '83. 

C’ '•-> T .T.J 


r 


• 7 ?>. 


sary> ^ saijivat (bub of wbab .ei'!a?)» 

141. 202. 203. 

182. 202. 2<33, i. 
Sariivarta {Smriti)) 27S. 326. 

. SaipAJai'tcih'Htyupanishad, 154. 164, 

' aayishdrat XQ2 (the sixteen a.). 

— (gramm.), 144, 

■^gaildpati, 143. 
sa/ipskfitabhdshd, 177. 
sOLTpstTid, 66. 67. 

(8(»9?i/itW(Ved;),8. 9. la 14. 22-24 
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Safjihitd{i^bir,), 259. 264^ 26^. 275. 
— Kal^, 153. 

^ pdpia, 43. 49. 

— ^topanishad, 34 (JBrd}maii,a). 74* 
75 (Sdmav.). 93 >’J 5 S (7a*U>. 316 
{Sdmav .)4 ^ 

'•Sakolddh^drai 275 (arcK). 
mrpkkydtar, 235. 

5a;?i5ttao*af«d&ara, 273. 
saipgraha, .119 (Satapatha- Brdlt^ 
wa^a). 227 (gramxia,}. 
taipjndna, sts- 314. 

SafiUto-ntat 236. 
tattra, 06. 76. 79. 8o.- 139. 
Bgilrdyana, loz. 

Satya, 2S0 astr. 

Satyakdma, 71. 130, 132. 134- 
Satyav^ha, 158. 

SatyiisW^ba, lOQ. lOl. 102. 
fiatdinirti, 134. 

SaduUikar^mt'ita, 210, 
JSaddfiarmapuT^ai'ika, 299, 30O, 
Sanafckumdra, * 72. l64;-r-275 ”(ar- 
ohit.). 

Sanandandcbirya, ^37, 
savridhif 23, 

saipnipdUi, 248 (Buddb.). 
BaTpnydaopanishadt 164. 

Saplarshi 2jSk). 

JSaptakilam, Saptaiati, 83. 811. 

232. 

sapta ${tryd]i, 250 (249). 
samdnam d, 13 1. 

Bamdio-Saipldidt . 
Mompraddya,, 152. 
iamrdit Jt23.. 

Sarasvati, 74 (V4ob), 

— vydlcarana, ■227. 

SaraawU, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 

67, 80, 102. 120, 134, 141, 

— ' ixayikdbharamt^ 210, 232. ' 
*arga, 190, 196.' 214. 

^arjana, 233. 
tmpa, 302. 

earpavidcUf I2i. 

Sarpavidydf 124. 183. 265. 302, 
JSarvadaHamsaipgrahat 235. 241, 
322. 

tarminedka, 54. 

Barvdnuh'atnatd, 61. 

«flfmtnnina/305. 

Scmopaniahattdtvpanuhcidt 162* 
fialvas, 120. 132. 180. 

Bofunaa, 264 (Arabia), 

Sdgala, 306, 

g&eta, 224. 851* 


SitititrLtydyaaa, 266 (med.). k 
‘ Bdipkhyo., 96. 97, 1q8. 137 (5a<fa7).) 
158. 160. 165-167.235-239. 242 
244. 246. 284; ff. 306. 308. 309, 
T- tattm^pradipa, 322. 

*— prava^ana^ 237, ‘ 

^ pravachana-Sdiraf 237. 239. 

— 6/itksh'u, 78. 

yoga, i6p. i66. 238. 239. 

— edra, 237. 

— Sdtra, 237. 239. 245. 

■ Sdipkhyabi (Gautaniab)i 284. 
Sdrpkhydyana, 47. 

Sdtpjiviputra, 131. 

Slti, 75. 

S^tyayajna, "jiii, 133. 

S^trd.jita, 125. 

Stfpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka, 300 {Buddb.), 
Sdmatantra, 83. 

Bdman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121, 

— number of the sdmans, I2i. 
SdmaydchdnJca-Sdtra, 19. 278.- 
SdmcUaJiBhaim, 83. 

Sdmai}i:dhi, '’vidhdna, 72. 74. 277. 
.fiifmawrfa, 4$. 63 ff. 12 1. 316: 325 
{Odnas of). 

— Prdtiidkkya, 316. 

Sdma-Saiphitd, 9. 10. 32* 63 ff. 313 
(readings). 316. 

Sdmasiam, 275. 

B^yakEiyana, 96. 120. 

Sdyak^yanins, 96. 

Sdyaiia, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68, 69. 72. 74.. 91. 92. 
94. roi. 139. 150, 
Sdraithasayi^ha, 267 (med.). 
Sdrameya, 35, 

Bdrdavata, 226 (gramm.). 

Sdrasvata pdfka, 103. 

Sdvayaaa, 133. 

Sdhityadarmna, 231, 321;. 
Sinhdsanadvdirinsilid, 200^202. 214. 
320. 

Siddbasena, 260 (astr.). 
BidMdnta,~2S3^ 255. 258 ff. 269 
(astr.), 

— kaumitdi, 89. 226.-, 

— Uroma^i, 261. 262. 

Bitd, 135/192. i 93 ‘ 

Sukanyj^ 134. 

Sukbavati, 306, 

Bultanipdta, 293. 

Butyd, 66, of. 

Sud^man, 68. 

Sudyuiana-, 125. 
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fmaphAj 255 (Greek). 
8 unmritdpaMyopo.niihadf 171. 
ittparata, 314. 

Supa'hpd^tydyap 17^4 .. 

SupanjI, 134. 

SttprabhadeVa, 196. 

Subapdhu, 189. 213,245.367. 319. 
SubhagOBenn, 251* 

SubUadi^, 114. 115^ I34« 
Suibhdthitaraindhara^ 32a 
SiibhdahitdvaKf 320. 
Sumancmntaka (1), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. 57, $8. I49. 
furo, 98, 302. 303. 

Surdsh^ra, .76, 

Sulabha, 5^ 

Sulabhtfj 56. 

. SuiSrav^, 36. 

Bitiriilf 266. 

Sulruta,\266'ff. 324, 

’• — vftddKa, 269. 
trdUot, 31. -32. 124. 149. 

«2fa, HI. 

SAiras^ 8. ' ^rrv'.j 

29. 56. 5 ■ 2,.'.'. 

— . 127, I2JJ (passages in tne 

mams). 

— 39b. 292, 296, 29S ff. (Buddli.)<, 

— 128. 161 (a. = Brahman), 
sAtradhdu'a, 198. 275. 

Stirya^ 62 (comm.). 

Stirya, 40 (god). 

— - prajndpii, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— *opanishad, 154, 170. 

(sapta) »&rydh, 250 (249); 
Sdrydruna (Smfiti), 280. 
Si:ifljaya«,.I23. 132. 

Setubdndhaf 196. r 
Saitava, 61. 

SaindbavttB,*vrfyanafl, 147. 
sdbha, ^’jKtgqfam, 198. 

Soma,- 6. 63 (god). 

~~ (sacrifice). 66. 107. 

Sojmadcva, 213. 319. 

Sbrn^najida,’ 322. 

SomeiSvara, 273 (mua,). 

Saujdta, 283. 

Sauti, 34* 

Sauit^ntika, 309. ' 
tautrdmqni, 107. 108, 118. 139. 
$auhhilea«, 198 ; s. iaubhiJcas, ^ 
Saumtfpau, 134. 

Saumilla, 204; 205. 
Sauratfddhdnta, 258. 
taulahhdni Srdfmaridnii 56. 93. 


Sau^ravasa, 105, 

Sauirufcaplirthav^* 266. 

Slcanda^ 72, 

— .-Piiranat, I9I. -203. 
Skaiida8:^m1n, 41. 42. 79* 
SIkandopanishadf 171. 

*sjikabki gtaih, 233. 

*mpa, 274. 307. 
tlotra, 6"//. 

67. 81, 
etduhMka, 63. 
ttficmra, 77. I02, 305. 
ii&idnaha, 89. 

Spandaidstraf 322. 

Sphujidhvaja (?), 258. 
Sphvfa^Siddhdnta, 259. 
Smaradahanat 208, 

Smdrta-Siitras, 17. 19. 34 CSlaun.). 

lOI. 

Smritit 17. 19.. 20, 81. 

--- S'dsirasf 20. 84. 143'. 276* 
Snighna, 237. 

SvaraparibJidshd, 83. 
svddhydya, 8. 93. 144# 
ivdihdvikai 309. 

^avdmin, 79. 

Svdyambhuva, 277* 

SvaidjJyana, 34. 
MansaTlddopanishadt 165. 

EaAtopqniahad, 164. 165. 
tuidda^ ji64 Arabic. 

Hanumant, 272. 
ffanumdnndtaha^ 203, :• 
Haradatta, 89. 278* 

Hai-J, 166 (Yish^u). 303 (Inc1i*a)» 
Hari, 225. 226 graintn. 
haHjai 25S (Greek). , 

BaHvama, 34. I09. 

Hari^chandra, 1S4. 

TT. ’ : 'Si- 
ll i*-». 

M -■ -'07. 

— 13 

— e/tartia, -205'. 214. 319 f, 

driHala, 145. 
halahliYUft 192. ' 

HaUyudha, 60 (metr,). 196. 23^ 

(lex.). 

Aasa, 1 12. 
hastiglia^q, 117. 

BdA'idravika, 88 ,‘ 

H^rlta (Kpieh^ia), 50. 

~ '260 roed. 

— vpiddha°f 269 (raed,). 

— iDharma)', 278. .282. 325. 

Hdla, 83. 2I I. 232. 
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HithyiCs, 140, 

Jlitjfclaapura,. 185, 
IHlopaaeia, 212, 

Mhukaf 255 (%cek), 
Himavaat, 51* 26S, 
himna, 254 (Oreek). 

’ ^ 3l5f. 

■■ 1 9 ?* 


lifidroga, 254 (Greek), 

hcUhd, 8 g. 

hdayas, hdavas^ iSo, 


3?3 

ETemaclmKrlrn, 227. 321 (gr,), 230 
(les.>u 297 (J»in.)* 

Heldi'iijaj 2x5. 

Iieli, 254 (Greek). 

Faifnavfttlj 74. 156. 

Haira^yandblia, 125, 

HaiHhilft, 185. 

hofar, 14. S3' 67. 80. 86. 89. xog, 
129, 1^19. • 
hordi 234 (Greek). 

S'dstraf 254. 359, 260, 
hautral'a, loi,- 
Hraava, 112, 
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AtySicipMff 254* 

Ahriman (atKl JIdva), 303, 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Albirtini, 60. 189. 2bu 239. 249. 

2^3. "•'i.-r 323- 

Alezam , ■. . , *. 179. 

. 221. 222. 251. 

Alexandria, 256, 309. 

, r ■ ■ 258- 

Alkiudi, 263. 

*AfiiTaoxdTii}St 251. 

Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Arayntaa, 306. 

25S» 

Andubarius, 255, 

Animal fables, 70. 21 1 ff,, 301. 
AntigonuB, J79. 252. 

Antiocbus, tjg. '252. 

Apbrodisius (?), 258L 
’A0/)o3(r«j, 254* 

ArA/cXtjttrt, 255* 

ApoIIodoius, 188. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelosmata, 289. 

Arabs; Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257. 263. 264. 

>— Arabic astronomical terms, 263- 
264. 

— oommercial interconrae of tbe 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 

23 


Ar^bs t mediome, 266. 270, 271. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Aronarius, 256. 

Arim, Arin, coupole d , 257. 
Aristoteles, 234, 

'Arithmetic, ’256. 259, 

Arja'bshr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. 106. 136, 

Arsaoldan PartUiansi, l88. 

Ars amandi, 267. 

Asklepiads, oath of tbe, 268. 
Aarpovopla of "tlio Indians, 30, 
Atoms, 244. 

Auj^, augis, 257. 

Avesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 
ai0L4 Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 271. 

Babrius, 21 1. 

Babylon, 2, 247, , 

Bactria, 207 j a* Yalhika, 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189, 195 ' 2d 8. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Bariaam, 307. 

Basbkar, 262. 263. 

BcwrtXe^s, Basili, 306. 

Basilides, 309. 
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BaaiUflj 251. 

Bea&t-fable, 21 1 ff, 301* 

Bella, 307. 

BoDgdU recenaions, I94. 206. 208. 
Bhabifft miaolvo, 292. 294, 295. 
BiMriUl, 211. 

Blesaod, world of tlio, 50, (73). 

309, 

Bootliius, 257. 

B/JttXittawj, 28, 30. 

Buddlikni, Baddliiabs, <3. 4. 20. 22. 
27.78, 79. 99. HI. .138. 151, 165. 
203. 229. 23<J. 247. 276. 277. 280. 
2831?. 

Buddhiab nuns, 281, 

Bundblieeli, 247. 323. 

Casaar, 188, 

Oactes, 10. 18. 78. 79. no,- Hit. 161. 

178. 287. 289. 290. 301.' ^06y 
Ooylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 293. 

— raedioino in, 267. 

OhaldsQanB, astronomy, 248' (Xa- 

rustr). 

ChaoB, 233, 

Chbaa, 275. 

ObinoBs lunar asterisms,^ 247. 248 
(Kio*liafc).. 

— steteniauta o» the data of Ka- 
niahka, 287. 

-i- tvanalatioiiB, 229 (Araara). 291, 
300. 30Z (Buddlr.). 

travellers, a. Fa Hlan, Hiuan 
Thaang. 

Xpijfiaft<rn 6 s (J KeySSpojUOs), 255. 
Christian influencea, 71, 189, 238, 
300. 307. 

— • ritual, influence of Buddhist ri- 
tual and -worship on (and vice 
versa), 307, 

— Bccta, Indian influence on, 239. 

309* 

Chronicon Paachale, 255. 
dlomons Aleiandrinus,, 306. 

Coin, 205 (n^paka), 229 (dindra). 
Coina, Indian, 215. 2x8. 219. 
Commentaries text secured by 
tnoana of, 181. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36, 
Constantiua, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Croed-formuTas, 166. 

OurtiuQ, E36. 

OydoB, quinquennial and Hoxehnial, 
^ na. 247. 

Batnia, 252. 

Panoinj^, ff 


Bdra Shakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at mfeluight, 


254* 

Decimal placo-valuo of the figurco 


h 


Aemv6s, 255. 

Bokhan, 4, 6. 192. 283. 

Dekhaa rcconsioa (of tbo Urvaii), 
208. 

Bomiurgea, 233. 

Benariua, 229. 30:4. 

Bhauli, 179. 295. 

Biagranis, mystio, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 173 ff. 295. 296. 299, 
Aicf^ter/)ov, 255, 

AldvpLos, 254,’ 

Bieepiter, 35. 

Bion Chrysostom, 186. iSS. 
•Dionysiua, 251, 

Ai6pvffos, 6 . 

Biatricta, division of Vedio eohoola 
according to, 63. 94. 132. 133. 

of other text-reconEiona, 195. 

206-20S. 

— Varioties of stylo dietinguii;liid 
•by names of, 232, 

Bolphin, emblem of the.Qud ol 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venua), 

Aopvipopla, 255* 

ApaxP'Vt 229. 

Dravidiau worda, 3. 

Daanglun, 289. 291. 3661. 

Bulva, 199, 

Durr i tnufassal, 272. 

Avr6v, 255* 

Bgypt, commercial rel^rtiona bi. 

•tween India and, 3, 

Bicra^w-yiJ, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, 234, 

Embryo, 160. 

'Eiram 0 o/ 3 A, 255* 

Eras, Indian, 202, 203, £io. 260. 

Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographical niimoa 
in, ry8. 

Fordddn, 36. 

Fostival-playn, religious, 197. 19S. 
Figurca, 250. 324. 

— oxprcBHisd by words, Go 140. 
h'irdtiDi, 37. 

Firmioufl Matenius, 2^4 
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FoHunahia, puvce of, 264-265, 

Fox, in Fablo, 211, 212. 

Gamma, gam me, '272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248, 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginungagap, 233, 

Girnar, 179.295. 

QnoBtici'jm, 239. 309. 

Gohar figureo, 256. 

Gods, images, ntatues of, 273. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of : .Agni, ludra, and Sti- 
rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) ; — 
Brahman, Kudra, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Sh«a), l8o(Siva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greet fomalo claves, 203. 251, 252. 
•— monarchies of Baofcria, 188, 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Grooka: Greek Architecture, 274 
(three cfcyloc in India). 

— ABtronomy, 153. 243, 249. 251 


— Commerce with India, 252. 

— • Drama, 207, 

— Pablea, 21 r. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?). 

— Influonoe upon India i 

251 ff. 

*— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 373. 

— Writing, 221. 

Guido d'Arezzo, 272. 

Gujarat, X39, 179. 207. 25 J, 
Gymnosopkiats, 27. 

TOtos, 254. 

'Hpa/cX^s, 6. 136. 186. 234, 
HeraoliuB,- 255. 

Heretioa, 98. 

254. 

Homer, Indian,’ 186. i88* 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 194. 
’'Oprij 254. 

Opltuy, 355. 

Hindustan, 4. 6. 10. 18, 38. 39. 7O' 
187. 192. 283. 296. 

Hiuan Thsang, 217 ff., 2S7. 300; 
Humouro, the three, 266. 
Huiravafih, 36. 

*T 5 pox^oJ, 254. 

*TX 6 / 3 io{, 28, 48* 

'Tir67eMiy, 235. 


Ibn Abi U^aibiah, a66, 

Ibn Baitbar, 266. 

’Ixfiiis, 254. , 

Immigration of the Aryaa into Hin« 
dustdn, 38. 39. 

Indo -Scythians, 220, 285. 

Indus, 10, 37. 38. 2 1 8. 285. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names omployod 
to denote numbers, 256 j to mark 
the seven mu.'sicul notes, 272. 
InBcriptions, 183. 215. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 
in the year I). 

Invisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 21 ij 
2x2. 

Java, island of* 189. 195, 208. 229, 
171. 280. 

JohSn, 283. 

Johdngir, 2S3. 

Jemsbld, 36. 

JoBcpbat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kjtgyur, 291. 294. 326. 

KddaM, 317. 

Kaifcavtis, 36. 

TT-i 

■ . i jao. 


Kalmuck translations, 291. 
KajapicfloXoi, 88. 268. 

Kambojae, 178., 

Kctjapiicrijs, 178. 

Kan^res^ translation, 189. 

Kanerki, s. Elauiahka, 

Kanheri, 292. 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 j s. Kapardiglrl, 
Kashmir, 204. 213. 2x5. 220. 223, 
227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava 36. 

Kavi languages, origin of name, 


I 95 -. 

— translations, 318 (date of). 325, 
Keeping secret Of dcotriueB, 49. 
Kep 68 £pfiQSy 255. 

Kdirpop, 254. 255. 

Kwof, 3. 

Kdp^epoff, 35. 

Kmpd, 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

KAXov/ios, 2544 
Ku^'^y, 3. 

Kpidf, 254, 
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ISipdPos, 254. 

k<f.piK^f 76. 258. 

Ldb, 249. 258. 

League-bOotfl, 2^4. 

A(fw<', 254, 

AeTTTi}, 25s, 

Lion and jackal (fox), 211, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, Qod of, 252. 274. 

Lunar manBiono, 2. 30. 90. 93. 148. 
229. 246-249, 252. ,255f 281. 
304. 

— phases, 281. 

MrtStarStrol, 10. 106, 

Magas, 179. 252. 

Magio, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264. 

~ ointment, 264. 

Mahmdd of Qhasno, 253, 

Maiiya (and Mdra?), 303. 

MaXXof, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, sacrifice! to the, 5S' 93* I®®* 
108. 1 18. 

Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (uctr.). 
Manuscripts, late date of, 181. 182 
(oldest). 
yiiaffo/ya, 75 * 

Mazzaloth, Mazzarotb, 248. 
Modioino in Ceylon, 267 j in. India,. 
324» 325* 

M.egaatheucs, 4. ,6. lO. 20. 27* 48* 
70. 88. 106. 136. 137, 186. 234. 
25X. 

Moherdates, 188. 

Menander, 224. 251* 306, 

Metnteil, 323 (in Soghid), 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
yLtffWpivript/., 255. 

Motempsyohoeis; 234. 
Motri;cal-fprm of literature, 182, 

Missionaries, Xiiddhiat, 290. 307. 

— ^C^ristian, 307* 

dwiy 20. 

Monaohism, system of, 307, 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

' ■’-^•-■-,291: 

:‘47; s. Yiiga. 

• , 325- 

Musical Bcalo, 272. 

MyBterioB, 197. 19S. 

Mythology, Comparatiyo, 35, 3O. 
^(ames, chronology from, *9. 53, 


120. 239. 2S4. 285 (s. alao 
Afiga, Kavi, Tantra, Jidtra), 
Kcarolius, 13. 

Neo-.Pytlwgorcano, 256, 257. 

Uopdl; 291. 309, 310. 

•WepdloHo (Uto of, 318, 
Herengn, 56. 

i'Torlh of Indie, purity of laoguago 
in the, n6. 45, 296. 
iSTotes, the RcvQXi riusical, 160. 272. 
Clumbers, denoting of, by tho 
letters of tho alphabet in tUoir 
order, 222. 

l^Tumorical notation by moans of 
letters, 257, 324. 

• — Symbols, 256, 

ITdehirvin, 212. 

Omens, 69. 152. 264, 

Opliir, 3. 

Oral tradition, iz jQf, 22, 48. 

Ordoal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

Oiiparir, 35. 

’0i:'>;f'3f,,2S2 (a. Arin), 

'0(v8pdKcit, 222, 

Pahlav, i8S. 

Pahlavi, tranolatibii of PaKeliataatra 
into, 212,. 267. 

Pdli redaction of tho Amaiv.kosha, 
230. 

— of Manu’a' Code, 279, 

ITavSafa, 13O. 137. 186. 

Piinjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207* 248. 251. 

aism, 242, 

Xlapd^Pif!,- 254* 

Parthians, 4. 188. 318.' 

Parvij parviz, 323. 

Pattalens, 285. 

’ 255. 

PoncociCB, exportation of, to Bdveru, 
2, 3* 

PeripIuB, 4. 6, 

Permutations, 256. 

Perea- Aryans, 6. 133, 14 8, 178, 
ParsianB, 3. 4^ iSS j-- 273 (inus.). 
274 (arch.), 

Persian Epos, 3'6. 37, 187. 

— treuclation, of the Upanisliads, 
IS5* 

— Veda, 36. 148. 

Personal deity, 165, 166. 
JhvKsXu&rif, 268. 

<H<nS) 255 
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ry/ 


PliiloBoplier’B Bidd/ 291. 
Pliilostratus, 252. 

Bhcablis Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoonioiana, tlioir commercial rola* 
tiona with India, 2, 3. 248. 
Pholotoulo, 218. 

Phonini, 2x8, 

Planeta, g8. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255, 28 X. 304. 

“r- Greek order .of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Bactrian Mag), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

Plutarch, 306. 

Polar star,' 98, 

Populai* dialeqtu* 6. 175-180. 
llpcf/arat, 28. 244, 

Prone-writing arreatcd in its ckro" 
lopmont, 183. 

Ptolemaios, 253. 274 (astr.). 
Ptolemy, 179,. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (googr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text aa given iu, 182. 
279. 

Rolic-worship, 306. 307, 

Rgya Oher Rol Pa, 185. ?9|. 
Ebazes, 271. 

Rook-inaoriptionfl, 179. 

Rosary, 307^ 

Xa,v 8 p 6 KVirTos, 217 . 223 ,* 

Xapfidpat, 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
Z42. 

SelououB, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

* 5 - 

• — — of the Beast-fahlo, 2ii, 212. 
Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes; 160. 272. 
Sindhend, 255. 259, 

Singhalese translations, 2$2. 
^KopTTlos, 254, 

309. 

Smke, 303, 

Solar year, 246, -247. 

Solamon^s time, trad® with India 
in, 3. 

Sw^a-yao-ijms, 25 1. 

Speusippus (?), 258. 

Squaring of the circle, 256. 
Stoeples, 274. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 5 . 27. 28. 30, 244. 246. 

Stylo, varieties of, distinguished by 
names of provinces, 232, 

Suceosaion of existence, 289. 301. 

6dfi philosophy, 239. 

Jivi>a<pi/} 255 * 

Sun’s two journeys, atellar limits of 
tho, 98. 

7 ^* 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 21Q. izS, 230. 246, 
267. 276.- 

Toi?/ 3 or,* 254 . 

Teachers, many, quoted, 50. 77. 

Texts, unoortfiinty of the, 181, 182. 

.,.224, 223.- 

Thousand-nains-praycM, 208. 

Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
212. 291. 294- 300; s. DBauglun,’ 
Kffgynr, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiridates, 3, 4. 

254. 

TranBcribera, mistakes of, iSi. 

Translations, s. Arabs, Ohineso, 
Kalmuck, Kanifrese, Eavi, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavl, Piili, Persian, 

* Singhalese, 

Triuiamigration of* sonic, 73. 288. 


194 * 

Valontinian, 309. 

Venua with dolphin (and Cupid), 

325- 

Vernaculars, -175.-180. 203, 
Votarinary medicine, 267. 

Weights, i6o. 2C9. 

Writing, 10, 13. iS;— of the Ya- 
vanas, 221. 

— c'onsignment to, 22. 144. l8l. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 fT, 

Yeshts, 56. 302. 

Yima, 36. 

Ydae^, Yddaef, BAdsatf, 307. 
•Zero, 256. 

ZeiJs, 35. 

— planet, 254. 

Zodiacal eigns, 98, 229. 249. 254, 
2 SS*. 3 S 7 . 

Zohak,,36. 

ZvyiVf 254 , 
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mbros, 

nandacbandra, 58. 68. 79. 

Anquetil du PoiTop, 52* 96. I54 > 
155* i< 32. 

AufrooUt, 1 6. 32. 43. 59. 80. 84; 
X12. 150.. 191. 200. 210. ill. 224- 
226. 230. 232. 243. 257. 2O0. 
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